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The word “Adam” 


oe sah ; is in Hebrew both 
amor W405 an appellative noun 


“cc ” 


meaning “man,’ and the proper 
name of the first man, much as if 
we in English should denominate 
the first man simply “Man.” It is a 
natural consequence that in some of 
the passages where it occurs the 
word is capable of either sense, and 
the commentators are puzzled in 
which way to interpret it. One of 
the most famous of these passages 
is Hosea vi. 7. In our so-called 
Authorized English Version, this 
verse is given thus: “But they like 
men” (mg. “or, like Adam’), “have 
transgressed the covenant: there have 
they dealt treacherously against 
me.” In the Revised Version, on the 
other hand, it reads: “But they like 
Adam” (mg. “or, men”) “have 
transgressed the covenant: there 
have they dealt treacherously against 
me.” Still another rendering is sug- 
gested in the margin of the Revised 
Version, viz: “But they are as men 
that have transgressed a covenant: 
there thhave they dealt treacherously 
against me.” ‘The main fact is that 
the two versions differ in their read- 
ing of the word ‘“‘adam,” the Author- 
ized Version taking it as a common 
noun and the Revised as a proper 
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name. But the margin of the Re- 
vised Version suggests two ways of 
translating the verse, if the word be 
deemed a common noun. 


The difference of 
opinion thus repre- 
sented by our Eng- 
lish versions is not 
of modern origin. It goes back to 
the very earliest times, and indeed 
gave rise to divergent traditions of 
interpretation between the Ejstern 
and the Western churches. The 
early versions of the Eastern 
Churches,—the Septuagint Greek 
and the Syriac,—followed by the 
Arabic, took the word as a common 
noun. Jerome, on the contrary, in 
his Latin version, which has since 
his day occupied the position of the 
Vulgate Version of the West, ren- 
ders it as a proper name. Appeal to 
the underlying Hebrew was rare in 
the Patristic age, and became ever 
rarer as the centuries sped away. So 
that we may be sure. that to the 
Christians of the East this verse for 
ages spoke of a man’s covenant while 
to the Christians of the West it spoke 
of a covenant of God with Adam. 
Occasion for citing the verse did not 
often arise in the Patristic and Medi- 
zval times, and we can trace the mat- 


Eastern and 
Western 
Traditions. 
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ter very little in the extant literature. 
When the verse is quoted, however, 
it is commonly quoted by each sec- 
tion of the Church after the fashion 
in which it read it in its Bible. The 
Syriac tradition is indicated for us, 
for example, in the comments on the 
Minor Prophets by IsHo-DADH (or 
JesHupAD), a Nestorian Bishop of 
Merv in the ninth century, whose 
work seems to have been much used 
by subsequent commentators. “Like 
a man they have transgressed my 
covenant,” he translates; and inter- 
prets: “i. e. like one who transgresses 
the command of a fellow man (as if 
they were of equal degree).”* In 
this comment BARHEBRAEUS accords. 
It is all the more striking to observe 
that Cyru, of Alexandria, though of 
the Eastern tradition, does revert to 
the Hebrew and derives from the 
Hebrew the other sense. “Like 
Adam transgressing the covenant,” 
he translates; and he explains that 
the conduct of the Israelites resem- 
bled that of Adam who, though he 
might have had communion with 
God and attained immortality and 
enjoyed the delights of paradise, yet 
neglected the divine command and 
fell from his pristine glory.§ 


Meanwhile the Jews, 
Jewish Opinions, having the Hebrew 

text before them, 
interpreted it variously. The Tar- 
gum introduces a plural form: “They 
like the primitive generations have 
transgressed my covenant.” After 
Grortius this has usually been under- 
stood as a reference to the breach of 
God’s commandment involved in the 
marriage of the sons of men with the 
daughters of God (Gen. vi. 4), by 
which the flood was precipitated. 
But Husen in his annotations on 


*See ed. of G. DIETTRICH (Giessen, 1902), 
p. 24. 

QMIGNE, Pat. Graec, LX XI. (IV. of Cyril’s 
works), Col. 170. 


ABARBANEL considers the reference 
to be to Adam and Eve. Certainly 
the best Jewish comment gives the 
preference to the reference of Hosea 
to Adam. “The meaning is” says 
ABARBANEL himself,* “that they have 
acted like Adam, or the first man, 
whom I put in the Garden of Eden 
and he transgressed my covenant.” 
The great name of RAsuH1r may be 
quoted for the same view. KIMcHI 
on the other hand reads the word 
as a common noun: “As a man who 
conducts himself faithlessly towards 
his companion and transgresses his 
covenant, so God is belittled in their 
eyes and they conduct themselves 
faithlessly towards him and trans- 
gress his covenant.” 


It was not until after 
the revival of learn- 
ing, when men’s 
minds were brought back to the ori- 
ginal texts of Scripture, that diver- 
sity of opinion on this passage began 
to show itself among Christian 
scholars. In the Reformation age 
such translators as PAGNINUS, VATA- 
BLUS, JUNIUS and ‘TREMELLIUS, 
Munster, and Piscator preferred to 
take the word as a common noun, 
and to this party Catvin lent the 
great authority of his approval. The 
difficulties of exposition on this sup- 
position showed themselves from 
the beginning, however, in the differ- 
ent constructions proposed. Some 
(like Munsver, Livetrrus and Prs- 
cATor, and Cavin himself) translated 
simply, “Like men,” “as men are wont 
to do.” Carvin explains that there is 
an implied contrast with God, and 
that the meaning is that they showed 
themselves to be men in violating 
the covenant: “they have been men 
towards me; there has been in them 
nothing but levity and inconstancy.” 
Already in this comment we perceive 


‘The Reform- 
ation Age, 


*Ed. HUSEN (Leiden, 1686), p.270. HusEN’s 
Annotations may be found on p. 282. 
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a tendency to read into the simple 
term “men” some sinister connota- 
tion such as will give point to the 
comparison of the Israelites in their 
covenant breaking with “men.” This 
is often given expression in a 
strengthened form, as for example 
by Drustus, who comments: “ ‘Like 
men, who are naturally light and 
vain not to say covenant breakers.” 
Drusius is even ready with a further 
supposition. The term “men” here, 
he suggests, may be used in a de- 
preciatory sense, as equivalent to 
“common men” in contrast with those 
in high place; so that the Israelites 
would be accused of acting like the 
vile among mankind instead of the 
noble. Other expounders, feeling 
the insufficiency of any of these in- 
terpretations, proposed to translate 
rather, “as if it were a man’s cove- 
nant,”’—accusing the Israelites of 
dealing with God as if he were no 
more worthy of reverence than one 
of their fellow men. This is the ex- 
planation given by VaTasBLus, TRE- 
MELILIUS, JUNIUS, PAGNINUS, and 
others; but is rightly objected to by 
Drustus and CALVIN, as involving too 
forced a construction. ‘They do not 
add, however, (what one would think 
worth adding) that it would seem 
to involve also a rather low view of 
how covenant engagements between 
mere men were wont to be looked 
upon. In the face of this diversity 
of exposition one cannot be surprised 
to note that many of the best trans- 
lators and expositors of the first age 
of Protestantism preferred to retain 
the familiar, “Like Adam.” There 
were included in this party, LUTHER, 
Lxo Jupa, Artus Monvanus, Cas- 
taLIo, CLuartus and Huco Grortius. 


,,,. During the earlier 
The Federalistic period of Protestant 
School. scholarship, debate 


on the proper interpretation of our 
passage had no more than a philolog- 


ical interest. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury a dogmatic interest in the pass- 
age was added, by the rise into 
prominence of the “covenant theo- 
logy.” In the translation, “They, 
like Adam, have transgressed the 
covenant,’ the passage offers it- 
self to the Federalists as a proof 
text for the “covenant of works.’ 
The Federalists as a class must 
be acquitted, however, of any un- 
due zeal to make much of this in- 
terpretation. No doubt a number of 
them do—as was natural—adopt it 
and defend it with conviction as well 
as with force and skill. Such thor- 
ough defences of it may be read for 
example in Bsaxrt/s Redelijke 
Godtsdienst (8th ed., 1767, I. 297-9) 
or in JoHN Marcx’s Compendium 
Thelog. Christ. (XXIV., xiv. cf. 
also his Hist. Parad. Il. 6, 7) and 
his commentator, BrRNHARD Ds 
Moor’s great treatise (III. 52-56). 
Others of them simply cite the pass- 
age in this sense without further re- 
mark (so e. g. BuRMANN, Synop. 
Theol. I. 394; Braun, Systema 
Theol., p. 250), and indeed some- 
times do less than that, referring to 
it only in the most passing manner 
(e. g. Wrrstus, Divine Oecon. E. T. 
I., 183). There are others who can 
scarcely be said to adopt this expla- 
nation, and certainly cannot be said 
to exploit it. Coccrrus himself 


deals with it very cavalierly: “As 
Adam. Possibly the term is em- 
ployed as a proper name. Equally 


possibly it is to be taken thus: as a 
man; that is, as any other man. They 
have not reverenced the holy name 
that has been named on them: as 
that of Christians, Evangelicals, Re- 
formed. I do not understand it as a 
genitive: as a man’s. For the cove- 
nant is not a man’s but God’s; who 
is invoked as a witness in covenant 
making. Unless, possibly, thus: as if 
it were a man whom they invoked as 
a witness and they were able to shut 
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his eyes as if they were holy.”§ 
More clearly, Picrer* says: “The 
Scriptures do not speak formally of 
the covenant of works, unless we 
wish to cite for this the passage 
Hosea vi. 7: and it is necessary to 
admit that the prophet can be other- 
wise explained.” Van MastricHT§§ 
is a little more exigent: The Cove- 
nant of Works “is expressly’ men- 
tioned in Hos. vi. 7—‘And these like 
Adam have transgressed the cove- 
nant; they have dealt treacherously 
with me there,’ compare Job xxx. 33. 
Here ke’adhaim is taken by the best 
interpreters, the Vulgate, T1curINuS, 
Pacninus, CastTatio, the Dutch 
translators and others, not as an ap- 
pellative but as a proper noun, though 
I confess there are not lacking others 
who prefer to take it appellatively.” 


Perhaps, the general 
General Tone of tone of the Federal- 
Federalists. istic interpreters may 
be said to be fairly represented by the 
calm treatment accorded the passage 
by Turrertinge.* That there is a 
covenant of works, he says, ‘“‘seems 
to be intimated not obscurely by 
Hosea vi. 7 where the Israelites are 
said to have transgressed the cove- 
nant like Adam: ‘And they like 
Adam have violated the covenant.’ 
For although these words are capa- 
ble of being expounded of the incon- 
stancy of men, so that they should 
be said to have transgressed the cov- 
enant as is wont to be done by men, 
who are naturally light and vain and 
often break faith; yet there is no 
reason why they may not rather be 
referred to Adam, so that they may 
be said to have violated the covenant 
after the example of Adam, our first 


§Works. IV., 48. 

*La Theolog. Chret., Geneva, 1708,.1., 389; or 
Theologia Christiania, Leiden, 1784, I., 198. 

SS Theoretico-practica Theologia, new ed., 
1724, p. 420. 

*Zocus VIII., q. 3,9 8. 


father, who miserably broke the cov- 
enant made with him by God. A 
not dissimilar passage occurs at Job 
xxxi. 33: ‘If I have hidden,’ it 
says, ‘my iniquities, like Adam, 
where there is a manifest reference 
to Adam’s attempt to excuse and 
hide his sin (Gen. iii. 12).” The gen- 
eral attitude of freedom towards this 
passage characteristic of the Feder- 
alist divines, has come down to our 
own day and may be very well illus- 
trated by the example of the Honcgs, 
father and son. Dr. A. A. Hopcg 
adduces it simply and without com- 
ment as a proof-text for the cove- 
nant of works, indeed, but only 
after having shown apart from it that 
the transaction of God with Adam 
exhibits all the elements of a cove- 
nant.f Dr. CHarites Hopcr does not 
appeal to it at all, and even intimates 
that there is no express declaration 
of Scripture to the affect that God 
entered into a covenant with Adam.§ 
It must certainly be allowed that the 
Federalists, though naturally pre- 
disposed to understand the passage 
in harmony with what they have 
gathered from Scripture as to the 
relation in which God placed himself 
with Adam, have not been as a class, 
zealous to press it unduly. 


No further new point 
of view affecting the 
exposition of our 
passage, has arisen 
until very recently. Meanwhile, all 
the old interpretations have found 
adherents. The translation, “Like 
Adam,” has continued to command 
the suffrages of perhaps the majority 
of interpreters. The translation, 
“Like men” has been advocated by 
such scholars as Hirzer, De Werte, 
EWALD, Reuss, Nowack (1880), and 
G. A. Smita. The Septuagint rend- 
ering, ‘They are like men that break 


+ Outlines, ed. 2, p. 309. 
§System. Theol,, 11., p. 117. 


Varieties of 
Modern 
Inter pretation. 
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covenant,” i. e. like specifically cove- 
nant-breaking men, has been de- 
fended by such as Henperson, Dit1- 
MANN, ScHULTZ. MAurReR and SimM- 
son think the implication is that they 
are showing themselves in their 
breach of the covenant, men of a low 
stamp, the mere common people of 
the land as distinguished from say, 
the priests, which is Simson’s view. 
A new turn is given to the passage 
by such scholars as Scurcc, ANTON 
ScHoiz and Gute, who think that 
by “men” here are meant specifically 
the heathen. GurHErt even trans- 
lates: “These, however, have trans- 
gressed (my) covenant as if they 
were heathen.” The heathen, ex- 
plains ScHorz, had broken the 
Noachic covenant and the law of 
nature; Israel in its dealings with 
Jehovah were manifesting themselves 
as no better than they. MiIcHAELIS 
had arrived earlier at a somewhat 
similar view by conjecturally re- 
pointing the Hebrew so as to make 
it read, “Like Edom” instead of 
“Like Adam.”§ It is the Abrahamic 
covenant that is in view, he explains, 
not an Adamic covenant of which 
the Scriptures knew nothing. Now 
among the children of Abraham the 
Edomites were marked by this very 
thing, that they did not retain the 
covenant of Jehovah; and the Israel- 
ites were now imitating their cove- 
nant-breaking brethren. MiIcHAELIS 
goes so far in his confidence in his 
conjecture that he introduces the 
words, “Like the Edomites,” into his 
translation, and in the notes expresses 


surprise that the emendation had at- - 


tracted no adherents. Comparatively 
few moderns have been able to accept 
the interpretation so popular at an 
earlier period, which reads into the 
passage a genitive: “Like a man’s 


covenant.” We have happened to 
+In KAUTZSCH’S Die Heilige Schrift des A. 
T., p. 631, 


SOrient. Bible Th., 19, p. 174. 


note at any rate only THEINER (1828) 
as so taking it. 


A really novel line 
of interpretation was 
suggested late inthe 
seventeenth» century 
in an anonymous Dutch work called 
Een Bundel van godtgeleerde Oeffen- 
nigen,* which merits mention because 
of its revival in quite recent times. 
This turned on the proposal to take 
the word “Adam” as a proper name, 
indeed, but as the name of a place 
rather than of aman. A city of this 
name is referred to in Joshua ili. 16; 
and the transaction recorded in 
Numbers xxv. was somewhat arbi- 
trarily assigned by the author of the 
work in question to this place. He 
therefore proposed to _ translate, 
“They (that is Israel and Juda) have 
transgressed (my) precept after the 
example of Adam, 7. e., as they did in 
Adam,”—this sin at Adam (Num- 
bers xxv.) being conceived as the 
beginning of the sins of Ephraim 
and Juda. At about the same time 
the great German Orientalist, A. 
PFEIFFER, sought the same general 
end by an emendation of the text, 
proposing to read instead of 
keadham rather ba’edamah, that is 
to say, “in the (i. e. this) land” i. e. 
in Juda: as Adam though placed in 
Eden, so Israel though placed in 
Canaan, even there broke the cove- 
nant! ‘These suggestions bore no 
fruit at the time. Of late years, 
however, the idea that a place must 
be meant here has been returned to, 
and a number of critics have sought 
in one way or another to provide for 
such a reading of the text. 


Can ‘Adam’ 
Represent a 
Place-name? 


Thus the Dutch 
critic Oorr§ writes: 
“In verse 7, ke’a- 
dham must probably be corrected to 


Recent Critical 
Views. 


*See DE Moor on MAROK. III., p. 55. 
§ Theolog. Tzs., 1890, XXIV., 486. 
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be’adlimah since the following ‘there’ 
demands a precedent place-name and 
Admah occursalso in xi.8.” VALETON 
(ZatW. xiii., 246) quotes this note of 
Oort approvingly; and WELLHAU- 
SEN** improves on it by remarking: 
“Read be’adham on account of the fol- 
lowing ‘there’ and on account of the 
localization of the sins in the con- 
nected verses also. A place of wor- 
ship is named and a reference made 
to an occurrence there which is un- 
known to us.” Nowack* reverts to 
the form of emendation suggested 
by Oorv, but finds the passage even 
more corrupt than WELLHAUSEN 
does. ‘“I‘he first half of verse 7,” 
he remarks, “cannot be in its right 
position, for ‘there’ in the second 
clause leads us to look for a designa- 
tion of place in it, which probably 
stood in the position occupied by 
beadham, which yields no proper 
sense.’ Similarly GutTHET says, 
“The reference of ‘there,’ since the 
prophet is scarcely to be thought of 
as outside the land, is obscure, and 
the text is scarcely correctly trans- 
mitted.” KRAETZSCHMAR,§ — while 
translating the text as it stands: 
“They (supply ‘the Israelites’) are 
like Adam; they have broken cove- 
nant; there they have proved treach- 
erous to me,’ yet comments further : 
“The text is undoubtedly corrupt. 
If we take Adam either as ‘Adam’ 
or as ‘man’ or as ‘heathen,’ the 
‘there’ hangs completely in the air. 
The corruption seems hopeless.’ 
The whole case is stated, finally with 
admirable clearness either by Prof. 
CHEYNE or by one of his successful 
imitators (the article is unsigned).* 
“The second mention of a place of 
this name’—i. e. of the name of 
Adam, mentioned in Joshua ii. 16— 


** Klein. Proph., 1892. 
* Handkom., 1897. 
+Kaurscn’s Heilig. S. des A. T., p. 681. 


§Die Brudesvorstellung im A, T., 1896, p. 106. 


*See the Encyclopedia Biblica, 1., p. 58. 


“43 in Hosea vi. 7, where for ke’a- 
dham (R. V. ‘like Adam,’ R. V. mg. 
‘like men ;’ @s dvOpwr7ros) we must at 
any rate read be’adham—i. e., ‘at 
Adam’—to suit ‘there’ in the next 
clause, and to correspond to the 
localization of Israel’s sin in v. 8 (so 
in the main WELLHAUSEN). ‘There’ 
the Israelites ‘were traitors to 
Yahve’ and ‘broke his covenant.’ 
Of course there may be a doubt 
which of the places called Adam or 
Adamah is meant, and it may even 
be surmised that the letters ADM 
are incorrect. The fact, however, 
that the ford of Damieh is on the di- 
rect route (so we must believe) to 
the place called Gilead in v. 8 sug- 
gests that the ‘city Adam’ of Joshua 
iii, 16 is intended. The confluence 
of two important streams may well 
have been marked by a sanctuary.” 
To the antepenultimate sentence a 
note is attached suggesting that in- 
stead of Adam, “Dumah” might be 
conjecturally read—the “Eduma” of 
the Onomastica Sacra: but as it is 
immediately allowed that “this is ob- 
viously not the ‘city’ intended in 
Joshua iii. 16” and also that “it is 
also not very likely to be meant by 
Hosea,” the suggestion may be passed 
over here ag not advancing the mat- 
ter. 


It may be quite 
Ae eee frankly confessed 
axt be tere Eiht the suggestion 


that a place-name should stand here 
is very attractive. It is quite true 
that the “there” of the second clause 
presents exegetical difficulties which 
would be avoided if a place had been 
mentioned in the former clause: and 
this consideration is certainly sup- 
ported by the allusions to places in 
the immediately subsequent context. 
But it must be admitted that it is 
impossible to expound the text as it 
stands as referring to a place. Of 
course if we judged the text of the 
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Old Testament in general, and the 
text of Hosea in particular, to be as 
corrupt as the scholars we have just 
been quoting do, this fact would be 
of little moment: we should in that 
case be swift like them to adjust the 
corrupt text to any theory of inter- 
pretation we happened to have in 
mind. But we cannot for ourselves 
sit so loosely to the transmitted text 
on the one hand; nor on the other 
can we cherish such preponderant 
trust in our power of critical divina- 
tion, as distinguished from exegeti- 
cal processes, as so lightly to take 
refuge in conjectural emendations of 
the text in order to ease our task 
whenever we find ourselves faced 
by a difficult piece of exegesis. All 
experience, not only in the Biblical 
but also in the extra-Biblical texts, 
cries out against such a facile method 
of dealing with an author, as issu- 
ing merely in-a systematic corrupting 
of his text. In the present case, it 
is to be admitted that the emenda- 
tion, as proposed by WELLHAUSEN at 
least, is a very easy one, involving only 
a change in a single letter, k into b— 
these two letters moreover being let- 
ters very easily confused (and aT 
Indeed one of Dr Rossi’s MSS. has 
actually made the change for us, 
reading be’Gdham instead of ke’ad- 
ham. But this very circumstance, in 
indicating the ease with which the 
corruption assumed could have taken 
place, indicates also another fact, viz. 
the care with which the text has 
been transmitted in its present form. 
Throughout its whole transmission 
open to our inspection, the text has 
preserved the ke’adham _ intact. 
Neither the: MSS. nor the versions 
nor the quotations made from it sug- 
gest the currency, at any time acces- 
sible to our observation, of any other 
reading. In these circumstances we 
decline to go behind the written text 
save under a pressure indefinitely 
stronger than the exegetical difficul- 


ties which here face us. The pass- 
age is a difficult one; but we cannot 
consent to cut the knot because we 
find it somewhat hard to uwntie it; 
and we must be permitted to sug- 
gest with reference to the textual 
question raised that this seems to us 
a very suitable place to apply the 
sound textual canon—proclivi scrip- 
tiont prestat ardua. 


A further remark 
seems here in place. 
The resort of the 
later critics to the emendation of the 
text, may not unfairly be taken as an 
indication of bias. Speaking broadly, 
these critics are agreed that an allu- 
sion to Adam’s sin in Hosea would 
be too unexpected to be admitted. 
And one may without impropriety 
suspect that it is unwillingness to 
find such an allusion in Hosea— 
founded as it is, on their inductions 
as to the history of religious thought 
in Israel—that constitutes a large 
part of the difficulty of the passage 
to them. ‘The very name of Adam 
we are told occurs very seldom in the 
Old Testament, and only in certain 
later strata of its formation; his sin 
is not emphasized and the sinfulness 
of man is not traced back to it; 
least of all is the transaction between 
God and Adam in the Old Testa- 
ment called, or thought of as, a cov- 
enant. “It is noteworthy,’ says 
Scuuitz,* “that Adam and his his- 
tory are nowhere adverted to in the 
later literature as Abraham’s is or 
Jacobis: ion. Noahis, Slob scexiascs 
does not mean: ‘if I hide my sin like 
Adam,’ for this was assuredly not 
characteristic of Adam’s action ac- 
cording to the narrative of Genesis: 
but ‘if I conceal my sin after the 
manner of men’ (cf. Ps. xvii. 4, ‘ac- 
cording to man’). If the text is 
correct, Hos. vi. 7 should be trans- 
lated, as is clear from iv. 4, v. 10 


Bias of the 
Critics. 


*Alt, Test. Theologie., 5th ed., p. 506-7. 
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if: 
‘They are like men who break cove- 
nant, i. e. entirely untrustworthy, 
false men. In Isaiah xliii. 27 finally, 
Israel’s ‘first father’ who has already 
‘sinned’ is, according to the context, 
not Adam, since the subject is Israel 
in its contrast with other nations. 
It is rather Jacob-Israel that is meant, 
the real ancestor and true type of 
the race. Only in the Apocrypha do 
we meet with literary references to 
Adam’s fall (Wisdom II. 20f.).” 


Similarly CLEMENT 
contends that there 
are no echoes in the 
Old ‘Testament of 
the narrative in the second chapter 
of Genesis, except in such writings 
as stand under Babylonian influence. 
“Hor Eloss vi, 7%,,and: Job xxx..83, 
he adds, “belong here as little as Is. 
xliii. 27. Although it was taken so 
by the Federal theologians, yet the 
passage Hos. vi. 7 cannot be trans- 
lated: ‘Like Adam they have trans- 
gressed my covenant’ (for berith is 
always elsewhere the covenant with 
Israel): rather must ke’adham be 
taken absolutely and rendered ‘After 
the fashion of men,’ or else ‘“abherii 
berith be adjoined to it so as to 
be translated, as the LXX. already 
does, ‘These, however, are like a 
man that breaks covenant.’ If we 
could with WrELLHAUSEN read be’a- 
dhamand understand a place of wor- 
ship by it, then there would be en- 
tirely excluded any reference to Gen. 
iii. Similarly in Job xxxi. 33 it is 
not, ‘If I like Adam hid my sin’ (for 
this is certainly not, according to the 
narrative in Genesis, especially sig- 
nificant of his action), but, ‘If I con- 
ceal any sin after the manner of 
men.” ‘To take but one other ex- 
ample and this time from a dogmatic- 
ian of the same school, HorxstTra* 
writes: “Nowhere (in the Old Tes- 


+Die Christl, Lehre von d. Suende, p. 168. 
*Christelizke Geloofsleer, 1898, 1., p. 292. 


Further 
Iilustration of 
Critical Bias. 


tament) do we find even a distant 
allusion to the fall in paradise, un- 
less we translate ke’adham (in Job 
XxxXi. (83, Tes, evi, 7, Ps. lexxiiie 7, 
xvii. 4) with Ferrp. Hirzic (1807- 
1875), ‘Like Adam;’ but the render- 
ing of Lupw. Hrrzet, (1801-1841) 
and others, ‘As men do,’ seems to me 
more satisfactory. If this judgment 
of mine is right, then it is only by 
Sirach xxv. 24 and Wisd. ii. 23ff. 
that the transactions in paradise and 
the fall are referred to, though both 
are so alluded to often in the New 
Testament.” ‘Two things appear to 
result from a survey of such pass- 
ages. One is that these critics are 
precommitted by their critical theories 
of the development of religious 
thought in Israel and the relation of 
the literary remains to this develop- 
ment, not to find an allusion to 
Adam, and especially not to Adam’s 
sin, and more especially still not to a 
covenant with Adam, in Hosea. The 
other is that on these grounds not 
wishing to explain the passage of 
Adam’s sin, they do. not discover in 
the other explanations that have been 
offered a satisfactory exposition of 
it. We cannot, then, accord to the 


rejection by them, of the inter- 
pretation, ‘Like Adam’ any great 
independent value. On the other 


anand, however, their desertion of the 
various interpretations which take 
the word as a common noun, may 
fairly be read as an indication that 
those interpretations scarcely satisfy 
the mind of the candid enquirer. 


This judgment would 


pete ee in any event seem 
ness O e to be inevitable, when 
Rendering th int tati 

eee, ese interpretations 


are examined on 
their own merits. The translation, 
“They have transgressed as if a 
man’s covenant” may be pronounced 
at once impossible, because forcing 
a construction upon the Hebrew 
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which it canot fairly be made to be 
bear. But on the other hand the 
translation, “They have like men 
transgressed the covenant’? remains 
vapid and meaningless until a sense 
beyond the suggestion of the words 
themselves is forced upon it. The 
simple ‘men’ must be made in some 
way to bear a pregnant sense—either 
as mere men, as opposed to God, or 
as common men as opposed to the 
noble or the priestly, or as heathen 
as opposed to the Israelites—to none 
of which does it seem naturally to 
lend itself here,—before a _ signifi- 
cance equal to the demands of its 
context is given it. Almost as little 
can be said for the version as old as 
the LXX. “They (are) like a man 
that has broken a covenant.” ‘This 
rendering certainly involves a forcing 
of the words out of their natural 
sense. 


No such exegetical 
; objections lie against 
‘The Comparison the rendering, ‘Like 
With Adam. a dam? Any difficul- 
ties that may be brought against it, 
indeed, are imported from without 
the clause itself. In itself the ren- 
dering is wholly natural. Nor is it 
without positive commendations of 
force. The transgressing of Adam, 
as the great normative act of cove- 
nant-breaking, offered itself naturally 
as the fit standard over against which 
the heinousness of the covenant- 
breaking of Israel could be thrown 
out. And Hosea, who particularly 
loves allusions to the earlier history 
Of lsrael, cf, 115 341x: 10, xi. 8, x11. 4), 
was the very prophet to think here of 
the sin of our first father. We shall 
let Dzenrrzscu, however, outline for 
us the considerations which commend 
this interpretation; and to his re- 
marks we shall append the discus- 
sion of Prof. GIvEN, as a specimen 
of the comments which are conceived 
in a more practical vein. Says 


Naturalness of 


DenitzscH (on Job. xxxi.. 33): 
“Most expositors have taken ke’ad- 
ham (in Job xxxi. 33) ‘after the man- 
ner of man;’ but appropriate as this 
meaning of the expression is in Ps. 
Ixxxii. 7, in accordance with the an- 
tithesis and the paralellism (which 
see), it would be as tame here, and 
altogether expressionless in the 
parallel passage, Hos. vi. 7—the pass- 
age which comes mainly into con- 
sideration here—since the force of 
the prophetic utterances: ‘They have 
keadham transgressed the covenant,’ 
consists in this ‘that Israel is ac- 
cused of a transgression which is 
only to be compared to that of the 
first man created: here as there, a 
like transgression of the expressed 
will of God’§ as also according to 
Rom. v. 14 Israel’s transgression is 
that fact in the historical develop- 
ment of redemption which stands by 
the side of Adam’s transgression. 
And the mention of Adam in Hosea 
canot surprise one, since he also 
shows himself in other respects to 
be familiar with the contents of 
Genesis and to refer back to it (vid. 
Genesis, pp. 11-183). Says Prof. 
Given* “They like Adam have trans- 
gressed the covenant: this rendering, 
supported by the Vulgate, Cyr, 
LuTHER, RoSENMULLERand WUNSCHE 
is decidedly preferable and yields a 
suitable sense. God in his great 
goodness had planted Adam in Para- 
dise, but Adam violated the com- 
mandment which prohibited his eat- 
ing of the tree of knowledge, and 
thereby transgressed the covenant of 
his God. Loss of fellowship and ex- 
pulsion from Eden were the penal 
consequences that immediately fol- 
lowed. Israel like Adam had been 
settled by God in Palestine, the glory 
of all lands; but ungrateful for God’s 
great bounty and gracious gift, they 
broke the commandment of their 


§Von HormMann, Schrifibeweis, I., 412. 
*The Pulpit Commentary in loc. 
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God, the condition of which, as in 
the case of the Adamic covenant, 
was obedience. ‘Thus the comparison 
projects the shadow of a coming 
event, when Israel would leave the 
land of promise.” Still more practi- 
cal remarks on the essential sense 
of the comparison may be found in 
the same volume from the hands of 
the Rey. C. Jerpan and of Prof. 
JAMES ORR. 


We do not think we 
should err therefore, 
; . if we adopted the 
This Rendering. translation, “Like 
Adam.” But if we should err, we 
should err in a great and goodly 
company. It is difficult to estimate 
the numbers of Commentators who 
take this side or the other in a ques- 
tion like this. The standard of judg- 
ment by which the admission of com- 
mentators even into the poll is goy- 
erned, is so varied that the terms 
“most expositors” “the majority of 
interpreters” can have little but a 
subjective value. Nor have we been 
careful to accumulate names; much 
less have we sought to gather to- 
gether the names of all those who 
have advocated this particular opin- 
ion. Nevertheless a considerable list 
of such names has come unsought to 
our hands as we have searched for 
light on the passage; and it cannot 
be otherwise than interesting to call 
over the roll that thus lies by us. 
The following expositors of the pass- 
ages at least, then: have found it to 
read, ‘Like Adam:’ Cyrim of ALEX. 
JEROME, RAsuHrI, ABARBANEL; LUTHER, 
Montanus, CaAstTAatio, CLARIUsS, 
TARNovius, TUuRRETINE, BURMANN, 
Braun, Braker, Marck, Dr Moor, 
Witsius, VAN Masrricut, EDWARDS 
(II. 457), ‘Trncstapius, Maucerr, 
Newcomer, RoseNnMULLER, HeEsseEL- 
BERG, SCHRODER, ACKERMANN, PREIS- 
WERK, BoorHroyp, Stuck, DRAKE, 
Umereit, Hirzic, Vimar, Kurtz, 


Widespread 
Acceptance of 


Kem, DenitzscH (on Job xxxi. 33); 


Hormann (Schriftbeweis), Pusry, 
Cowits, WUNSCHE, OEFHLER, 
SCH MOLLER, McCurpy, ORELLI, 


Given, Orr, A. A. Hopcr, BavincK, 
Vos, KNABENBAUER. 1B 1B WN. 


* x 
> 


: . .,An examination of 
Meaning of Bara theo tmacaning @peet 
in Genesis i. ba-ra@ in Genesis i. 
may very well begin with what is 
admitted. It is agreed then on all 
sides that the ancient Hebrews had 
the idea of the absolute origination 
of matter by God. Dr. DILLMANN 
finds this idea clearly expressed in Ps. 
Xxxili. 9: God speaks and it is 
done.* Professor ‘TAyLtor LswIs 
says that Isa. xlviii. 13 “was prob- 
ably intended to express this very 
idea of primal origination.”’}+ It is 
further admitted that the author of 
the Genesis narrative, 

“Tf he had been willing to enter 
upon the question of its origin (he) 
would have found himself, on the 
basis of his conception of God, 
obliged to decide that the world, in 
respect of its material also, has the 
ground of its possibility and being in 
the will of God.’’* 

These things being true, there 
would be nothing to surprise us 
should we find in Genesis i. a formal 
reference to the absolute origination 
of matter by God. Or rather it is 
more correct to say that if the scope 
of this Genesis narrative calls for a 
mention of the absolute origination 
of matter by God, then we would 
expect to find its author giving ex- 
pression to this idea which in com- 
mon with others, his countrymen, he 
possessed. Why not? If he himself 
had the idea, and the purpose for 
which he was writing called for its 
expression, what was to hinder him 


SCnnce Gen ,p. 59. 
+Lange on Gen., p. 127. 
*Dillm. on Gen., p. 59. 
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from giving it expression? Doubt- 
less, if he had the idea, he also had 
some word by which to express it. 


Bard’ a Most It would also be 

i admitted that if the 
Suitable Word. writer of Genesis 
had wished to express the idea of 
creation ex nihilo, as we say, the 
word bd-ra@ would have been a suit- 
able word by which to do so, indeed 
the most suitable single word at his 
command. There is no call here for 
any detailed examination of the ety- 
mology of this word. Its etymology 
alone will not fix its meaning. Still 
its etymology is interesting and will 
repay a glance. DmLMANN, then, 
regards it as probably derived from 
a remoter root barér meaning “to 
make and set free, to let go forth, 
to bring to manifestation.” Etymo- 
logically it is perhaps quite as unam- 
biguous as our word to create. And 
as the fact that the latter has a looser 
use does not in any way bring in ques- 
tion the reality of its stricter mean- 
ing, so by parity of reasoning the 
same should be true of ba-r#. It is 
further to be noted that bar@ “is 
never, like other verbs of making, 
joined with the accusative of the 
material,’* but has a certain abso- 
luteness about it. This the sacred 
writer seeks to bring out in Numbers 
xvi. 30: “But if Jehovah create a 
creation’ (margin), “and the ground 
open her mouth and swallow them 
up &c., then ye shall understand that 
these men have despised Jehovah.” 
From which it appears that when the 
writer wished to refer to some 
unique and unquestionable manifes- 
tation of the divine power he could 
find no more fitting way in which to 
do so than by using this verb bara’ 
with ber?’?a—a noun derived from it, 
as a cognate accusative. It is not 
here a question of giving form but 
of giving being to an’event. So that, 


*Dillm. on Gen., p. 55. 


as has been said, had the writer of 
Genesis had occasion to enter upon 
the question of origin of things he 
could have found no word more suit- 
able, or rather none so suitable as 
this word bara’ 'to express it. 


Equally interesting 
5 _ , and equally import- 
Interesting Point ant with the points 
Of Agreement. of general agree- 
ment already noted is another. Dr. 
DimLLMANN tells us—and who shall 
gainsay him?—that all the cosmogo- 
nies of the ancients, that of Genesis 
included, had their origin in a native 
and irresistible impulse of the human 
mind to trace phenomena back to 
their ultimate grounds and causes. 
His words are so striking as to be 
worth quoting: 

“The human mind with its impulse 
towards knowledge, if it once has 
reached a certain stage of maturity, 
cannot but press on beyond the mere 
facts of experience in the world of 
phenomena to their ultimate grounds 
and causes, which lie beyond all ex- 
perience, and must construct for 
itself a complete theory of the uni- 
verse. All cosmogonies owe their 
origin to this impulse.” 


Another 


Among the herd of arrogant but 
impotent “cannot but’s Si 


3) 


and “musts 
that swarm the pages of a certain 
school of scholars it is really refresh- 
ing to meet a pair like these with 
the power of actually begetting a 
conviction. 

So, then, if Dr. DinnMANN is cor- 
rect, the purpose of the author of 
Genesis in writing was not merely to 
set forth the origin of the world but 
to construct “a complete theory of 
the universe,” to trace all “the facts 
of experience in the world of phe- 
nomena to their ultimate grounds 
and causes.” From this it appears 
that he was not only “willing to enter 
upon the question” of the origin of 
the world, but that the question of 
the origin of the “universe” was the 
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question which like a fire in his 
bones gave him no rest until he had 
solved it and expressed himself 
upon it. This being the specific 
question to solve, which he wrote and 
his ‘conception of God” being what 
it was, clearly it would be cause for 
surprise if he had failed to refer not 
only the world but the “universe” 
“in respect to its material” as well 
as its form to “the divine will’ as 
“the ground of its possibility and its 
being.” Where does he do it? is 
the only question. 


Ceaseless reiteration 


ee ce must have stamped 
hs Sede it indelibly upon 
Edification. y P 


every mind that the 
main interest of the Genesis writer 
was religious. True, this is not a 
modern discovery; true also that, as 
currently used, this statement smacks 
sometimes of cant and occasionally 
perhaps of subterfuge. But a true 
statement it is still for all that: and 
not only true, but important. For if 
the religious interests of those for 
whom he wrote would be directly and 
materially advanced by his tracing 
matter both as to its forms and as to 
its being back to God as its origina- 
tor, then it would have fallen in with 
this purpose to deal with the question 
of the absolute origin of matter. No 
one we suppose will deny the re- 
ligious value of the notion that the 
living God is the first and sole Cause 
of the universe. What has been 
called “the onliness of God” is too 
much insisted upon in Scripture to 
leave this an open question. More- 
over the writer of Genesis had no 
need to balance nicely the question: 
Which is intrinsically the more im- 
portant, the more sublime, the more 
practically helpful, the idea of God’s 
originating efficiency or that of his 
free fashioning activity. He had no 
occasion to choose between these 
mutually complementary concep- 


tions, for it was entirely in his 
power to present both these aspects 
of the divine glory. 


It will be worth 
while also to note 
that it is quite freely 
conceded, and indeed 
much insisted upon, that the Genesis 
writer was conversant with the 
whole circle of ideas in which the 
Babylonian Tiamat occupies so con- 
spicuous a_ place. According to 
DILnLMANN more than one passage in 
Genesis i. evidences the author’s “tacit 
opposition to the heathen supersti- 
tion, which attaches itself,’* let us 
say, to this Ti@mat myth throughout. 
This, for instance, is the significance, 
which according to Dr. DiLLMANN 
underlies the superficially unpolemic 
statement about the stars in verses 
14-16. But if this circle of ideas was 
before the writer’s mind and it was 
part of his plan by positive teaching 
indirectly to antagonize and set aside 
heathen superstitions and especially 
those of the Tiamat cycle, then 
there would be nothing to surprise 
us if in this chapter he were found 
delivering a backhanded stroke 
at the central superstition of the 
cycle. Now in the Babylonian Epic, 
Tiamat is pictured as before all, and 
—whatever it may mean exactly—as 
“mother of all,” or bringing forth 
all. There is no question that the 
Creation Epic in so speaking of Tid- 
mat is dealing with an absolute be- 
ginning. This being so, is it prob- 
able that the writer of Genesis, dis- 
posed as he was to antagonize 
“heathen superstitions,’ would per- 
mit this fundamental superstition to 
go without a word of -correction? 
Would he leave his readers to infer 
that the only difference between God 
and the heathen Marduk was that 
the former did with ease what the 
latter could accomplish only with 


*UtL sup., 72. 


Acquainted 
With Baby- 


A 
lonian Tiamat. 
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effort? Would he use the word 
Tehodm and leave his readers to de- 
cide whether it antedated Eléhim or 
was co-ordinate and co-eternal with 
him? 


; All are also agreed 
Genesis a Book that Genesis was in 
Of Origins. the writer’s inten- 
tion, and is in fact a book of origins. 
May we not add that it is obviously a 
book of absolute origins? unless, in- 
deed, the origin of matter and of the 
universe be an exception. No one, 
we suppose, questions that in the in- 
tention of the writer, at least, we 
have here an account of the absolute 
origin of the Hebrew nation, the 
absolute origin of the human race, 
the absolute origin of animal and of 
vegetable life. Are we to suppose, 
then, that this writer, who traces 
everything else back to its origin, 
makes no effort to inform his read- 
ers as to the origin of “‘the heavens 
and the earth,’ or to borrow Dr. 
DILLMANN’S more modern and more 
abstract phrase “the universe,” of 
which men and the werld are so ob- 
viously but a part? With “his con- 
ception of God” was he not “‘obliged”’ 
to trace all things back to him as their 
primal source? Had he failed to do 
so would he not have given his read- 
ers—his first readers particularly, 
whose needs were more immediately 
before his mind—but a mutilated 
conception of God, and one fraught 
with possibilities of great religious 
confusion and damage? j 


Let it be noted that 
the concessions re- 
cited above cover the 
writer’s circle of ideas; his purpose, 
general and specific, and the needs 
of his contemporaries, general and 
specific. Their special value lies in 
three facts. One is the unanimity 
which obtains in reference to them 
taken separately. Another is that 


Value of These 
Concessions. 


none of them is in any sense a mere 
speculation, but, if necessary all are 
susceptible of proof. And the third 
is that exegesis has no surer guides 
to its conclusions than those covered 
by these concessions. If a writer 
has a particular idea; if the subject 
of which. he treats calls for the for- 
mal expression of that idea; if the 
known needs of those to meet whose 
needs he writes cannot be met’ with- 
out his expressing that idea, is it 
credible that he will hide his light 
under a bushel? If so, why should 
he write? Why should we ever seek 
for a writer’s scope or try to deter- 
mine his circle of ideas? Exegesis 
is impotent indeed, if she cannot 
rely on these aids. But if these 
guides may be trusted they clearly 
point to the conclusion that bara’ in 
Genesis i. expresses the idea of cre- 
ating ex nihilo. 


Bar® occurs five 
times and but five 
times in Genesis 1.: 
Once; nee vetse dc 
once in verse 21; and three times in 
verse 27. Now it is noticeable that 
in each of these instances it will 
easily bear the meaning to create in 
the sense of to bring ito being. 
Not only so—but if the author was 
indeed concerned to trace the facts 
of experience back to their ultimate 
grounds and causes, there was in 
each of these instances a special pro- 
priety in the use of a word meaning 
to bring into being. ‘The first use 
of the word would refer the ground 
of the being of the universe as a 
whole, especially as respects its ma- 
terial, to the direct efficiency of God 
(verse 1). In the second instance 
the same would be true of animal 
life (v. 21). And in verse 27 the 
same would hold of that higher life 
principle which differentiates man 
from the beasts and allies him with 
God. Had he used the word in 


Context Points 
‘To Same 


Conclusion, 
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verse 11, when the appearance of 
vegetable life is recorded, it would 
have fallen in with our expectations. 
He does not: why remains yet to be 
discovered. 

Now it is true that there are those 
that find in the operation of second 
causes a sufficient explanation of the 
origin of life—vegetable, animal, and 
spiritual. This, however, is a view 
held not only without evidence, but 
at present against evidence. It be- 
longs rather to the regions of al- 
chemy than to those of science. 
There is, therefore, a marked pro- 
priety in the use of a word meaning 
to bring into being, or existence, in 
those passages where the Genesis 
writer uses bara, and we may add, 
only in those. 


Na As just intimated 
Om sek se of the omissions of 
Bac bar@ in this narra- 
tive are quite as significant as its 
introductions. The Creation Epic 
habitually refers everything to the 
direct efficiency of one or another of 
its gods. Of the operation of se- 
cond causes it takes no account. 
We are aware, of course, that it is 
quite dogmatically affirmed of the 
Biblical writers that “Like all She- 
mitic thinkers they have no idea of 
what we call second causes.” Of 
this sweeping generalization it is 
sufficient for present purposes to say 
that it does not apply to the author 
of Genesis i. He knows of the ex- 
istence and recognizes in a most re- 
markable way the efficiency of se- 
cond causes. We say that God 
created light. He does not. He says: 
“And God said: Let light become, 
and light became.” The Spirit of 
God had not brooded for nought 
“upon the face of the waters.” 
Potencies had been imparted to mat- 
ter that merely needed the energiz- 
ing voice of God to call them into 
action and the wisdom of God to 


guide their action, in order to flood 
the universe with light. Man makes 
light through the agency of second 
causes. So did God, with a certain 
difference only in his. method of 
eliciting their potency. Proceeding 
with his record, the author of Gen- 
esis says: 

“And God caused a division be- 
tween the light and darkness;.... 
and God said: Let there become an 
expanse in the midst of the waters 
and let there become a causing to 
divide between waters and waters;” 

. and God said: Let the waters 
gather themselves together, &c.;... 
and God said: Let the earth cause to 
sprout forth grass, herb causing to 
seed seed, &c.;...and God ‘said: 
Let there become lights in the fir- 
mament of the heavens, &c.” 

In a word, no where does he use 
the word bara of anything to the 
production of which the operation of 
second causes has been shown to 
be adequate. He does not, of course, 
separate the action of second causes 
from God, but neither does he ignore 
them. On the contrary he accords 
them a true efficiency. And it is only 
of things to the production of which 
second causes, even when manipu- 
lated by nineteenth century science, 
have been found to be inadequate, 
that he uses this word bara@. The 
conclusion would seem to be as legi- 
timate as it is obvious. 


The inference from 
Dillmann’s 
Hast 4 these facts of usage 
Se ee a my stands, despite Di- 
DW arta ate MANN’S statement 
Inference, 


that a comparison of 
verse 21 with verse 25 (Gen. i.) 
shows that “noessential difference” 
“4s intended”* between bara and the 
verb ‘Gs@ in this chapter. Looking 
at these verses we find that in 21 
it is said: 

“And God created (bara’) the great 


sea monsters, and every living crea- 
ture that moveth, which the waters 


*Comu, on Gen., p. 67. 
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brought forth abundantly, after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after 
its kind: and God saw that it was 
good;” 

while in verse 25 we read: 


“And God made (‘dsa@) the beast 
of the earth after its kind, and the 
cattle after their kind, and everything 
that creepeth upon the ground after 
its kind: and God saw that it was 
good.” 

A very little consideration, it 


seems to us might have saved Dr. 
DiLuMANN from the hasty and un- 
warranted inference that bara@ and 
‘ds@ are here equipollent and inter- 
changeable as to their essential ideas. 
The creatures mentioned in these 
versts owe both being and form to 
God. In verse 21, the writer de- 
scribes the introduction or origina- 
tion of animal life on the earth; in 
verse 25, apparently the development 
of its higher form.* If this be a 
just account of the case, then there 
is a marked propriety and signifi- 
cance in the use of bar@ in verse 21 
and of ‘Gs@ in verse 25. But whether 
verse 25 marks a decided progress in 
thought or not, there is no justifica- 
tion for Dr. Di,MANN’s inference. 
For there is no reason why, after 
having referred to God as the author 
of animals as to their being in verse 
21, the writer may not properly have 
referred to him later in verse 25 as 
the author of these same animals as 
to form. Or even if need be, it would 
be more reasonable to regard ‘asa as 
here attracted into the higher mean- 
ing of bar@. 


What is true of the 
use of bar@ in Gen- 
esis ‘i., is true of it 
elsewhere in the same book. As we 
would expect, if it means to create 


Bara’ Elsewhere 
In Genesis. 


*Note the peculiar and significant lan- 
guage of verse 24: 

“Let the earth cause to go forth the living 
creature after its kind, cattle and creeping 
thing and beast of the ¢arth after its kind: 
and it was so.” 


in the sense of to bring into e-xist- 
ence, it occurs only a few times. 
When it does occur, however, it is 
used wittingly. Take, for instance, 
Genesis ii. 3, 4. In the first of these 
verses (Gen. ii. 3) ba@ra@ occurs in 
the last clause. In the immediately 
preceding clause and also in verse 2 
the writer uses ‘Gsad. In the first 
clause of verse 4 he uses bara, and 
follows it in the last clause by “Gsa. 
Are these verbs, then, equipollent 
here? The presumption is against 
it. Further the mere love of variety 
will not explain this sandwiching of 
bara in between these several uses 
‘4sa. ‘The writer does not hesitate 
to use ‘“Gs@ twice consecutively in 
verse 2; joins a certain form of it 
with bar@ in verse 3; and recurs to 
it again in the last clause of verse 4. 
Moreover it is a recurrent term in 
chapter i., where presumably the de- 
sire for variety would have been 
more urgent than in chapter ii. 3-4. 
The following considerations, how- 
ever, seem to throw light upon the 
facts of usage here noted. In verse 
2 the writer is summarizing the di- 
vine activities during what is com- 
monly called the ‘Creation Week.” 
These activities were mainly of a 
fashioning kind. During these days 
God was mainly engaged in giving 
form to the universe which he had 
brought into being. Hence there is 
a propriety in the use of ’Gsd@ in this 
verse. If, now, in verse 3 we may 
assume that the writer, concluding 
this division of his subject, carries 
the reader back to the very beginning 
of the whole series of activities which 
he has been describing and reminds 
him that the fashioning activity of 
God was preceded and conditioned 
by his originating activity, every- 
thing becomes clear, and the use of 
bara’ is what we would expect. This, 
however, seems to be the fair impli- 
cation of his language when in verse 
3 he says: “because in it” (i. e., the 
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Seventh day) “he rested from all his 
works which God had created to 


make” (R. V. “had created and 
made’). 

A reason for the use 
Genesis it. 4. of bar@ in the first 


and of ‘asa in the last 
clause of Genesis ii. 4 may also be 
found. This verse begins a new 
section. The first clause constitutes 
its caption. It reads: 

“These are the Generations of the 
Heavens and the Earth When They 
Were Created.” 

The phrase “the heavens and the 
earth” is according to DILLMANN 
equivalent to “the universe.” The 
clause as a whole is rendered in the 
Oxford Lexicon “ ‘This is an account 
of heaven and earth and that which 
_ proceeded from them’ when they 
were created.” ‘his language, then, 
both in form and in the intention of 
the writer is a distinct reference to 
Genesis i. 1. If bara was used there 
of an act of divine origination, its 
meaning here is fixed. When speak- 
ing of the universe as a whole, more- 
over, rather than of this or that spe- 
cific form which goes to make it up, 
there is an evident suitableness in 
the use of bara’, especially if the aim 
be to carry the mind back to that 
which preceded and conditioned all 
its developments—namely its own 
origin. 

But what of the second clause of 
this verse? It reads: “in the day 
Jehovah God made earth and 
heaven.’ Here ‘@sé is used. Is 
there a reason for the change? It 
is worth noting that whereas in the 
first clause the writer speaks of “the 
heavens and the earth,’ here he is 
speaking of “earth and heaven.” 
The article is omitted and the order 
of the words is reversed. It is no 
longer “the heavens and the earth,” 
but “earth and heaven.” Dm.LMANN 


rightly pronounces this “an unusual 
sequence of the words.” Strangely 
enough he ignores its significance. 
To us it seems that the writer noti- 
fies us that “earth” and “heaven” in 
this clause no longer have the pre- 
cise force that they had in the pre- 
ceding. There they together consti- 
tute a fixed formula with a meaning 
as a whole. It is the writer’s nearest 
equivalent for a comprehensive ab- 
stract term. A, B and C together 
form “a body corporate and politic.” 
Suppose the union dissolved, will it 
be safe to assume that what could 
be affirmed of A, B and C in union, 
can with propriety be affirmed of 
them as individuals? ‘“T‘he heavens” 
in the phrase “the heavens and the 
earth” is all of the universe except 
“the earth.” But outside of that 
phrase it demonstrably has a variety 
of meanings, and among them one is 
—our visible heavens, “the expanse,” 
of chapter one, not “the heaven of 
heavens” referred to by Solomon, 
or “the third heavens” of Paul. This 
being so, in the second clause of verse 
4, the Genesis writer, when he pro- 
ceeds to deal with a particular de- 
velopment of “the heavens and the 
earth,” namely, this planet and its 
visible heavens, changes his verb from 
bar@ to ‘dsé and with reason: for in 
strictness of speech our earth was 
not created but formed. As “earth” 
it had its beginning when it received 
its form. Prior to that it is an in- 
distinguishable part of “the uni- 
verse.” ‘The same is true of “the 
expanse” or “heaven.” 

It only remains to add here, that 
the only other passages in the book in 
which bara@ occurs are Gen. v. 1, 2 
and vi. 7. An examination of these 
will confirm the conclusion that 
bara is used only in contexts where 
the notion of origination is not only 
permissible, but preferable. 

W. M. McP. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITE- 
RARY SETTING.—I. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D. D., AUBURN, N. Y. 


JUDGES AND RUTH AND SAMUEL Form ONE Boox.—The books 
of Judges, Ruth, and First and Second Samuel are a connected 
series, separate from the book of Joshua which precedes and from 
the books of Kings that follow. The series contains preliminary 
matters (Jud. i.-ii. 5), a continuous history (ii. 6-xiii. 1), the five 
stories having for their subjects Samson, the Danite conquest, 
the Benjamite war, Ruth, the childhood of Samuel (Jud. xiii. 2 
to 1 Sam. iv. la and a series of narratives of public history (1 
Sam. iv. 1b to 2 Sam. xx.), including a sixth story (1 Sam. ix. 
1-x. 16) and a summarizing section (1 Sam. xiv. 47-52) and 
followed by six short pieces, constituting an appendix (2 Sam. 
XX1.-XXIV.). 

Kinps oF MATERIALS.—Without taking time to classify the 
various kinds of materials used in this series of writings, we may 
notice that in certain cases earlier compositions have been incor- 
porated, for example the song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1-10). 
There are some such pieces in the appendix, and both there and 
among the preliminary matters are memoranda which for some 
reason have been left in the rough. ‘The six stories are so called, 
not as being less trustworthy than the other narratives, but because 
they are built on one model, and are mainly personal in their in- 
terest. From the point where David comes into the record the 
narratives of public history centre in him, he being the central 
personality in Israel, and the narratives thus become personal, 
though in a different way from the six stories. Apparently the 
writing of the book began with the earliest of the narratives of 
public history. The stories were probably written later, one 
motive for them being to contrast the time qf David, favorably, 
with the preceding times. Later still came the later narratives, 
the continuous history of the judges, and the arranging of the 
whole. 

INsPIRATION.—It is needless to say that this view of the origin 
of Judges and Ruth and Samuel calls for no change in any one’s 
opinion as to the inspiration of the books. The Holy Spirit is 
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just as competent to work through two or three human minds, at 
different dates, as through one mind at one date. 

Date AND AvutTHorsHIP.—The Jewish tradition ascribes 
Judges and Ruth and Samuel to the prophet Samuel, his work 
being supplemented by his associates Gad and Nathan. If it 
affirmed that Samuel wrote the history up to the time of his death, 
there would be difficulties in the way; but the tradition does not 
affirm that. ‘There is no reason for doubting that Samuel is the 
man mainly responsible for the production of this body of litera- 
ture, or that it was completed before the death of his disciple 
Nathan. ‘Though many affirm the contrary, there is in it no trace 
of anything later than the probable life-time of Nathan. 

Tue Mopern Virew.—The scholars of the Modern View of 
course look at the matter differently. They regard their analysis 
of the hexateuch as extending without much change through the 
books of Judges and Samuel. Holding that Deuteronomy was 
written in Josiah’s time, and that most of the ceremonial laws 
were written after the exile, they are compelled to hold that the 
parts of Judges and Samuel which presuppose Deuteronomy and 
the ceremonial laws were written still later. The contrary infer- 
ence is the correct one. The phenomena prove the early date of 
the hexateuch, and not the late date of Judges and Samuel. 

NARRATIVE OF THE ACCESSION AND RULE oF SAMUEL.—Each 
of these narratives of public history leads up to a situation which 
‘lasts for an appreciable time, whether a few days or many years, 
and each begins at some point within the situation reached in the 
preceding narrative. The first narrative, the one from which the 
closing lesson of last year was taken (1 Sam. iv. 1b-vii.), is one 
of the longest. It begins with a situation in which Israel has 
been forty years under Philistine oppression (iv. 18). I under- 
stand it to be the same situation that is reached in the continuous 
history in Judges (xiii. 1). The narrative leads up to the situa- 
tion of the time during which Samuel was judge. During the 
forty years of servitude, Israel has become populous and discon- 
tented. An ill advised attempt at independence is made, which 
results in disastrous defeat, the Philistines capturing the ark. 
The ark avenges itself in Philistia, and the Philistines are glad 
to send it back to Israel. For twenty years, under the influence 
of Samuel, Israel remains without a chief magistrate, while a 
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work of religious reform is in progress (1 Sam. vii. 2-4). Then 
Samuel is made judge, and signalizes his accession by a divinely 
given victory over the Philistines (vii. 5-12). He remained 
judge to the end of his life (15), though from the time that a king 
was set up the judge was no longer chief magistrate. If I rightly 
understand the chronology, Samuel was chief magistrate about 
eighteen years. His administration was prosperous and brilliant, 
though the record of it extends to only a few verses. Israel was 
steadily successful against the Philistines (13-14) as long as 
Samuel was chief magistrate. Peaceable relations were estab- 
lished with the old Amorite inhabitants (14), so that they ceased 
to be a weakening element in the population. There was an or- 
ganized and successful administration of justice and of public 
affairs (16-17). 

THE ACCOUNT OF THE SETTING UP OF THE MoNARCHY.— 
The second historical narrative treats of the establishment of 
the monarchy (1 Sam. viii-x.). It is peculiarly constructed, 
consisting of three parts, the personal story of Saul and the asses 
(ix. 1-x. 16) being inserted between two sections that are strictly 
narratives of public history (viii. and x. 17-27). The first of 
these parts tells of the demand for a king, and the decision to 
grant it. The second includes an account of the private selection 
of the king by Samuel. The third tells of his public selection and 
proclamation. 

NARRATIVE OF THE DEMAND FoR A Kinc.—From the first of 
these three parts is taken the first International Old Testament 
lesson for the current year (1 Sam. viii. 1-10). This chapter 
tells of the agitation in Israel for a change in the national consti- 
tution. The tribes have hitherto been loosely confederated, with 
the so-called “judge” for chief magistrate, his authority being 
mainly personal rather than legal. Instead of this the agitators 
proposed to have a monarch for chief magistrate. A similar at- 
tempt had been made several generations before, and had failed 
through Gideon’s refusal to accept the crown (Jud. viii. 22-23). 
Yet the constitution had been so far modified that from that time 
the judges were ordinarily a continuous succession, whereas they 
had previously been men raised up to meet particular emergencies. 

Five reasons are mentioned for the proposed change to mon- 
archy :; the unworthiness of Samuel’s sons (viii. 5), the desire to 
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be in the fashion “‘like all the nations” (5, 20), the need of a mili- 
tary leader ‘‘to fight our battles” (20), that they might be saved 
from the Philistines (ix. 16), and from Nahash and the Ammo- 
nites (xii. 12). One who is so disposed will herein find proof of 
the combination here of two or more contradictory accounts. 
But really the five reasons combine into one in such a way as to 
be marks of the consistency and truthfulness of the whole narra- 
tive, and not the contrary. The one consideration they present 
is the need of a more strongly organized government, for the sake 
of military efficiency and for prestige among the nations. It is 
not implied that the Philistines were just then distressing Israel. 
The record says they were not (vii. 13-14). But most grown 
people could remember the dreadful past, when Israel was under 
the heel of the Philistine. There was always danger that this 
would be repeated. Under Samuel the perils had thus far been 
averted, but Samuel would not live always. Considering the 
character of his sons, the outlook for the future in that direction 
was not reassuring. The present time of prosperity seemed to 
the nobles of Israel the very time for taking precautions for the 
future. 

There are those who say that we have here two inconsistent 
traditions, one of which affirms that Samuel opposed the change 
to monarchy, while the other says that he favored it. ‘The simple 
fact is that every part of the account represents God and Samuel 
as disapproving the change, but as holding that the matter is one 
which the people ought to decide for themselves. Once it was 
decided, Samuel did his best to make the movement a success, and 
God accepted the king, on the condition that the king should be 
believing and obedient. Men who regard these expressions of 
approval as contradicting those of disapproval are blind to cer- 
tain very: familiar phenomena of human conduct. In nothing 
is Samuel greater than in the practice of that rare virtue whereby 
a man is loyal when he is in the minority. It takes grit to enable 
a man to remain interested and true when he cannot have his own 
way. ‘This is all the more the case if he is sure that his own way 
is the best. 

The writer of this chapter thought that certain laws now found 
in Exodus and Deuteronomy were then operative in Israel, and 
operative in the form in which they appear in Deuteronomy. His 
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use of the relatively rare word translated “‘lucre’”’ (3) seems to be 
an echo from Ex. xviii. 21. But the whole clause, “And they 
turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and turned judgment 
aside” repeats the phraseology of Deuteronomy. ‘Thou shalt 
not turn judgment aside, . . . and thou shalt not take bribes, 
for the bribe blindeth the eyes of wise men’ (Deut. xvi. 19). 
To make the comparison complete, one should also examine Ex. 
Shi 2 ean. Dentax: 17. xxiv.il' 7, xxviln 19,025. Similanly, 
the phraseology in which the elders make their demand for a king 
is cited from Deuteronomy. ‘Set thou for us a king, pray, .. . 
like all the nations” (5) is virtually identical with “I will set over 
me a king, pray, like all the nations” (Deut. xvii. 14-15). The 
elders are represented as arguing their case on the basis of the 
law now recorded in Exodus and Deuteronomy. The denial of 
the truth of this testimony is the only resource for those who 
teach that these laws were not then in existence. 

THE STory OF SAUL AND THE Lost Asses.—We must dismiss 
with two or three sentences the story that has been inserted here 
as the second part of this narrative (ix. 1-x. 16). It is built on 
the same model with the five stories between Jud. xii. 2 and 1 
Sam. iv. la. Like them it was a good story for David’s friends 
to tell when people got to grumbling over the good old times 
when there was no king in Israel, and every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes. It presents a picture that is very 
primitive when contrasted with the magnificence of the later years 
of David. Yet the sketch of Samuel in his home life in Ramah, 
with people coming to him on such trifling errands as the recovery 
of lost property, expecting him to be willing to accept such a small 
fee as any one might be able to give, is not inconsistent with the 
greatness and the statesmanship which other passages attribute 
to Samuel. 

NARRATIVE OF THE ELECTION OF SAUL.—The third part of 
this narrative, its account of the proclamation of Saul as king 
(x. 17-27), constitutes the second International lesson. The 
services consisted of an address by Samuel, of which an outline is 
given in the record (18-19); the selection, by some recognized 
process for ascertaining the divine will, of one man from among 
all the. tribes (20-21); the public proclamation of this man as 
king (22-24) ; the solemn rehearsal by Samuel of “the manner of 
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the kingdom,” with the formal depositing of a written document 
among the public archives “before Jehovah” (25). ‘The law in 
Deuteronomy (xvii. 14-15) requires that the king shall be an 
Israelite, and not a foreigner ; and that he shall be the man “whom 
Jehovah thy God shall choose.’”’ In this account of the selection 
of Saul it is represented that only Israelites were eligible, and that 
Jehovah did the choosing. Further, Samuel’s announcement of 
the result is expressed in the phraseology of Deuteronomy: “See 
ye him whom Jehovah hath chosen ?” | 

As we have seen, the first of these narratives of public history 
leads up to a situation in which Israel is prosperous under the 
government of Samuel. The second begins at a point of time 
within this situation, and leads up to a new situation, in which 
Saul has been made king but has not yet performed any distin- 
guished exploit. The account informs us that he ‘“‘went to his 
house, to Gibeah.” Not very long afterward we find him in 
Gibeah ‘‘following the oxen out of the field” (xi. 5). From 
these incidents it has been inferred that Saul retired at once to 
private life, waiting till events should call him before the public. 
This inference is contrary to the testimony. When it is said that 
“certain sons of Belial” refused to acknowledge his sovereignty 
by bringing him tribute (x. 27), the implication is that the Israel- 
ites generally brought the tribute. We are told that there went 
with him to Gibeah “the power,” namely those “whose heart God 
had touched.” There were worthy men in attendance on him at 
Gibeah, serving as his advisers and his bodyguard. Doubtless 
Samuel was among them. We may presume that Saul and his 
advisers at once entered upon the making of arrangements for 
governing Israel. . 

NARRATIVE OF THE BEGINNINGS OF SAUL’s REIGN.—Out of 
this situation came the events which form the subject of the third 
narrative of public history (xi. 1-xili. 2). It deals with the 
events with which Saul’s reign began: the rescue of the people of 
Jabesh-gilead from Nahash, the prestige which Saul gained from 
this victory, the augmentation of it by his magnanimity toward 
the malcontents, the inauguration, with religious services, held 
at Gilgal, the comprehensive arrangements for reigning (xiii. 
1-2) made immediately afterward. Our third Sunday School 
lesson is an extract (xii. 13-25) from the address made by Samuel 
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at the inauguration. 

Religious services at Gilgal had been spoken of before Saul was 
proclaimed king (x. 8). Perhaps they were postponed on ac- 
count of the disaffection (x. 27). If so, a favorable opportunity 
for carrying out the original design was offered by the fact that 
the leaders of Israel were together for the war against Ammon, 
and by the conditions of enthusiasm that followed the victory. 

When the victory was won and the inaugural ceremonies were 
over, and the Israelites dispersed to their homes, Saul retained, 
we are told, three regiments (xiii. 1-2). One guarded the crown 
prince Jonathan in Saul’s home in Gibeah, and the other two 
were near Saul’s headquarters at Michmash, not far from Gibeah. 
This is the narrator’s description of the situation of things when 
his narrative closes. ‘Thus far the impression made is that Saul 
is a young man, and that Jonathan is therefore at this time a little 
boy. 

The inauguration was in the time of wheat harvest (xii. 17), 
in the second or third month of the vernal year. The narrative 
has therefore covered the fractional first year of Saul and the 
early part of his second year. ‘To this the author refers when he 
says: “Saul was a year old in his reigning, and two years he 
reigned” (xiii. 1). Saul had completed his first year and en- 
tered upon his second when he made these arrangements. It is 
true that this formula is used, later, solely to denote a king’s age 
at his accession, and the length of his reign; but that use of it 
would make no sense here. The guesses on this verse in the 
revised versions are awkward enough. 

Two NarRATIVES AND A SUMMARY.—The first two verses of 
1 Sam. xiii. ought to be separated in printing from the verses that 
follow, by a wide space. The fourth narrative (1 Sam. xiii. 
8-23) begins at a point of time so long after the first establishment 
of Saul’s headquarters at Gibeah and Michmash that Saul is no 
longer a young man, and Jonathan is a warrior grown. It tells 
of two perils to Israel. ‘The lesser is that the Philistines make an 
unheard of effort to regain their supremacy (5). The greater is 
that Saul is no longer docile to the counsel of Samuel (7-15). 
Owing to this the Philistines become completely successful, meet- 
ing no effective resistance (15-23). Their spoilers are every- 
where, and Israel even submits to disarmament. 
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The fifth narrative (xiv. 1-46) is an account of the recovery 
of Israel’s independence, in a decisive battle in which Jonathan 
is the hero. 

Then comes the summary (xiv. 47-52), covering the whole of 
Saul’s reign, and mentioning several items that are not in the nar- 
ratives: for example, his wars against Edom and the kings of 
Zobah. 

NARRATIVE OF THE FINAL PARTING OF SAMUEL AND SAUL.— 
From the sixth narrative (xv.) is taken our fourth lesson for the 
quarter (13-23). The narrative treats of the war with Amalek, 
and of the final breach between Samuel and Saul. It is clear 
that a good many years have elapsed since the disarmment by the 
Philistines. Samuel and Saul are again in accord (xv. 1-4). 
Israel is not so occupied with the Philistines but that he can turn 
his attention elsewhere. During these years of Saul’s life there 
is room for the various exploits that are attributed to him in the 
summarizing section. 

We are told in this narrative that Saul’s army against Amalek 
numbered ‘200,000 footmen and 10,000 men of Judah” (xv. 4). 
Similarly the sons of Israel and the men of Judah are distin- 
guished in the account of the forces which he raised against Am- 
mon (xi. 8). These instances are alleged as proving that the 
author lived after the separation of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah under Jeroboam. But look at it carefully and you will 
see that the writer is not thinking of the two kingdoms. He is 
writing in the interest of David of the tribe of Judah, and wishes 
his readers to know that Judah was faithful to Saul, and was 
represented jin Saul’s armies. His is a mode of conception 
which is natural provided he lived shortly before or shortly after 
the time when David was king of Judah and Ishbosheth king of 
Israel (2 Sam. ii. 8-11), and unnatural to one living in the time 
of the later divided kingdom. 

As in the other narratives, the writer is interested in the history 
of Israel, in Israel’s relations in the past to Egypt and the Ama- 
lekites and the Kenites. He gives us important information in 
regard to Samuel’s attitude toward worship by sacrifice. He 
mentions other matters of interest. We must pass these by. 
The one most important matter in thenarrative is the fact that with 
this incident Samuel retired from Panapipadion in Saul’s govern- 
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ment (xv. 35). In the early years of his reign Saul had pre- 
sumably been docile to the influence of the prophet; in the mid- 
dle years he had been sometimes docile and sometimes indocile; 
in his last years there was an entire break between them. Saul’s 
wisdom and success seem to have depended largely on his rela- 
tions with Samuel. Assuming that Paul is correct in assigning 
forty years to Saul’s reign (Acts xiii. 21) the three periods were 
probably not very unequal in their duration. 


% 
SAMUEL AND THE RISE OF THE PROPHETIC ORDER. 


PROFESSOR J. OSCAR BOYD, B. D., PRINCETON, N. J. 


Among the various orders of men divinely ordained to be the 
leaders of Israel, the most perpetuated themselves by the prin- 
ciple of heredity. The Levites, and within their body the smaller 
circle of the priests; the kings, the elders and “heads of fathers’ 
houses,” all these introduced the individual to his office by the 
simple mode of inheritance. The prophet, on the other hand, 
(and like him the judge also), was in each instance the selection 
of God’s Spirit. He chose out of Israel the man whom he would 
have to serve him at a specific time for a specific purpose. That 
man might be a.private citizen of humble rank, like Samson among 
the judges and Amos among the prophets, or he might be by 
birth or by divine call already a member of some other order, like 
Samuel the Levite among the judges or like Jeremiah the priest 
among the prophets. 

It is plain, therefore, that when we speak of an “order” of pro- 
phets, we use the word in a different sense from that intended 
when we speak, for example, of the “order” of priests. The 
priests formed a compact organization, united by kinship, by un- 
broken continuity, and by a hierarchical gradation of rank from 
the hereditary chief priest at their head down to the youngest 
and humblest priest. In any sense approaching this there never 
was a “prophetic order,” and those who make the attempt to mag- 
nify the “bands” of prophets under Samuel (1. Sam. x. 5, 10; 
xix. 20) and the “sons of the prophets” under Elijah and Elisha 
(I. Kings xx. 35; II. Kings ch. 2ff) into a perpetual and rigid 
organization, have to read into the Biblical narratives a great 
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deal more than is in them. It is a vicious method of writing the 
history of Hebrew institutions,—this fashion of seizing upon cer- 
tain phenomena, and then by means of a series of unsupported 
assumptions and conjectures framing a great structure, in which 
finally the separate assertions of the original narrative are vio- 
lently assigned their places. The true method will rather be to 
examine first the foundation upon which prophetism in Israel 
rests, next to watch the earliest developments in the erection upon 
that foundation of the historic structure, and then (though that 
is beyond the task of the present paper) to follow the progressive 
realization of the architect’s original design, in the addition of 
stage after stage and all the details, until the edifice of Old Testa- 
ment prophetism is complete. 

The foundation to which we refer is the divine provision, in 
Deuteronomy xviii. 15-22. “The Lorp thy God will raise up 
unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me; unto him ye shall hearken; (16) according to all that 
thou desiredst of the Lorp thy God in Horeb in the day of the 
assembly, saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the Lorp 
my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, that I die not. 
(17) And the Lorp said unto me, They have well said that 
which they have spoken. (18) I will raise them up a prophet 
from among their brethren, like unto thee; and- I will put my 
words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I shall 
command him. (19) And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
will not hearken unto my words which.he shall speak in my name, 
I will require it of him. (20) But the prophet, which shall speak 
a word presumptuously in my name, which I have not commanded 
him to speak, or that shall speak in the name of other gods, that 
same prophet shall die. (21) And if thou say in thine heart, 
How shall we know the word which the Lorp hath not spoken? 
(22) When a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lorn, if the 
thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which the 
Lorp hath not spoken: the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously, 
thou shalt not be afraid of him.” 

Observe both the unity and the comprehensiveness of this plan. 
On the one hand, the prophetic order here contemplated is viewed 
asaunit. The concept is one, while its realizations may be many. 
Moses was the type (“like unto me,” vs. 15, 18) ; “the prophet” 
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(ultimately, because ideally, Jesus Christ, Acts iii. 22, 23; vii. 
37) was the antitype. As the type is an individual, so the anti- 
type is envisaged as singular, not plural. Within the prophetic 
order, then, each prophet for his own specific time and work is to 
be for God and for Israel what Moses (as prophet) had been. 

And on the other hand, the specifications are surprisingly com- 
plete. This comprehensiveness can only be appreciated by an 
analysis of the passage. Its main provisions are the following: 
the prophet was to be (1) divinely raised up out of Israel; (2) 
gifted with revelation and inspiration; (3) endowed as to his 
message with divine authority; (4) protected from spurious imi- 
tators; (5) accredited by providential authentication. ‘These 
provisions bear detailed examination. 

The first provides that no matter how the other leaders may 
come into their office, ‘the prophet”’ is in every case to be called 
to his office by the Lord, vs. 15, 18. He is to be taken from 
Israel at large, not from any particular tribe, yet also not from 
beyond the bounds of the chosen nation. Enough has already 
been said above regarding this feature of the prophetic order. 
The similarity of the prophets in their “call” to Moses in his pro- 
phetic call (Ex. iii. 4-iv. 17) is evident to every student of Old 
Testament prophecy. 

The second provision endows “the prophet’ with the super- 
natural gifts of revelation and of inspiration. “I will put my 
words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I shall 
command him,” ver. 18. Jehovah will communicate his word to 
the prophet, and the prophet in turn will make it known to the 
people. It is this, the characteristic duty of the prophet, which 
has given to him his name both in Hebrew, nabhi’, and in Greek, 
phophetés. A nabhi’ is one who utters, viz., that word of Jehovah 
which was too terrible at Sinai for the people to receive directly 
from him, and which therefore he graciously entrusted thence- 
forth to this human instrument to utter. A prophétés is one who 
speaks for another; in this case obviously, one who speaks for 
God. ‘The frequent temporal sense of the first syllable, pro be- 
fore, is the sense that has led many to assimilate the idea of pro- 
phecy too nearly to the idea of prediction, (yet see below the fifth 
provision). It is unnecessary to argue that, historically speak- 
ing, this utterance of Jehovah’s word was a part of the prophetic 
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office. It was in fact the characteristic function of every pro- 
phet, from Moses the type, throughout the line to Malachi. 

Third, the divine message thus provided is naturally to be 
backed by a divine authority. “I will require it of him,” says 
God himself, of every disobedience on the part of the Israelite to 
- whom the message comes, ver. 19. Only so could “the prophet’s” 
word be with power. Without this assurance neither the pro- 
phet’s nor the auditor’s mind would realize the dignity of the 
word, and the magnitude of the issue that called it forth. Yet 
we find throughout the history, the intense earnestness of the pro- 
phets in the delivery of their messages, and, on the part of all . 
Israelites not hopelessly hardened through sin, a suprising recog- 
nition of the majesty and power of the divine word. 

Fourth, the danger of “false prophecy” is already guarded 
against in this initial conception of the prophetic office, ver. 20. 
All through Israel’s history that counterfeit of genuine prophecy 
continued to bear witness at once to its own sinful origin, through 
its selfish and worldly counsels, and to the heavenly origin of 
what it sought to imitate and to oppose. Yet here in the original 
charter of the institution, we find this phenomenon foreseen and 
denounced. 

Fifth, such a test of divine authentication as the people wou!d 
need, to distinguish the counterfeit from the genuine, is provided 
God’s accredited prophets, in his providential control of the 
forces of nature and man for the accomplishment of revelation’s 
dicta, for the verification of the divine word, vs. 21, 22. If the 
scriptural records be true, God repeatedly vindicated his prophets 
by unmistakable and often immediate fulfilment of his word 
through them. 

If such be the office of the prophet, and if the prophetic “‘order”’ 
be the succession of men divinely raised up to fill that office, what 
was the relation of Samuel to the order ? 

At the outset we must guard against certain misconceptions 
frequently entertained. There were prophets before Samuel. 
See Jud. iv. 4; vi. 8. Further, Samuel was not the first to bear 
the title of nabh’ or prophet. ‘That is not the meaning of I. Sam. 
ix. 9, ‘“Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to inquire of God, 
thus he said, Come and let us go up to the seer; for he that is 
called a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer.” We have here 
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to do not with an official title, indicative of the broadest function 
of the office, but with a popular designation, in view of a particu- 
lar and limited function of the prophet’s duties. As God’s rep- 
resentative he would be sought by the people for counsel, nor 
would he be sought in vain. He would give the information that 
God vouchsafed him; and as these revelations were addressed 
generally to the sense of sight, the title of seer grew up in the 
popular language of the era of the judges. It is not intended by 
this that there were no seers that were not also prophets; but on 
the other hand it is quite as unreasonable to assert that the title 
of prophet was unknown in the early days. All that can reason- 
ably be extracted from this interesting statement, is that the word 
prophet gradually came to be even the popular designation of the 
prophet, without regard to his functions; whereas of old the pop- 
ular title had been another one, suitable rather to his local and 
popular functions, viz. the title of seer. Nor, finally, was Samuel 
the only prophet of his day. We read of whole “bands” or “com- 
panies” of prophets, his contemporaries and associates, I. Sam. 
See ext. 20, 

Despite these qualifying considerations, however, it is not too 
much to assert that, broadly speaking, in Samuel the prophetic 
order took its rise. For observe the distinction between Samuel 
as a prophet on the one side, and on the other side those persons 
or groups just alluded to, who might be supposed to dispute with 
him the honor of primacy in the founding of the prophetic order. 
Deborah (Jud. iv. 4), she who judged Israel with Barak, is called 
“a prophetess,’ but apparently her function as spokesman for 
God was limited to the single crisis'there narrated, when by her 
prophetic word Barak was roused to the overthrow of Sisera. 
The same limitation may be asserted of the nameless “prophet,” 
(Jud. vi. 8), who rebuked the nation when they cried out under 
the yoke of Midian and of the “man of God” who foretold to Eli 
the fall of his house, I. Sam. 11. 27-36. Of the “companies” and 
“bands” of prophets in Samuel’s own day, not one individual 
among them stands out from the group to which he belongs, and 
it is altogether probable that not only the second group (I. Sam. 
xix. 20), of whom it is expressly stated, but also the first group 
(1. Sam. x. 5, 10), of whom it is not so stated, were subordinates 
and disciples of Samuel in his prophetic functions, and hence 
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cannot dispute with him the honor of priority. 

If then we use the word “prophet” in the broad sense in which 
it is used in the great charter of the order, Samuel was the first 
of that order. In him first were realized all those qualifications 
of “the prophet” raised up “like unto Moses.” Let us see how they 
were realized in his career. iy 

First, he was called of Jehovah to his prophetic office. The 
sweet, simple story of his call is known and loved by every Chris- 
tian child. It was well understood by all Israel, who “from Dan 
even unto Beer-sheba knew that Samuel was established to be a 
prophet of the Lorn,” I. Sam. 111. 20. 

Second, Samuel spoke the word of Jehovah. We have through- 
out his career the record of divine revelations vouchsafed him, and 
of the manner in which he transmitted them to the nation, or to 
that individual for whom they were sent. 

Third. Samuel spoke with the authority of a divine commis+ 
sion, and was so received by Israel. Even Saul, the king, after 
he had become petulant and self-seeking, quailed before the pro- 
phetic rebuke. So in the matter of the sacrifice at Gilgal, I. 
Sam. xiii. 12; in the affair of Agag, xv. 24-30; in the malicious 
search for David among the prophets, xix. 24. No better test 
could be asked than this royal submission. 

Fourth, Samuel did not “presume to speak a word in Jehovah’s 
name which he had not commanded him to speak.” We have in 
I. Sam. xvi. 6 a signal instance of how the word of Jehovah came 
to a prophet’s mind as something objective to his own mental 
processes, as recognizably distinct from his own reason. There 
Samuel is said to have supposed, when he saw Eliab, Jesse’s first- 
born, that this was God’s choice for the kingship. But, when 
the word of Jehovah came to him “refusing” Eliab, Samuel did 
not withhold the message from Jesse, unpalatable and unreason- 
able as it must have appeared to all concerned in the transaction. 
He persisted until David, the youngest, was reached; his persist- 
ence is only to be accounted for by his loyalty to the divine word 
of revelation. 

Fifth, we have the general statement regarding Samuel’s pro- 
phetic ministry, that throughout it received divine authentication 
through providential control of the issue. I. Sam. iii. 19, “The 
Lorp was with him, and did let none of his words fall to the 
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ground.” Conformably with this, we have a number of specific 
notices during his career, confirming the general statement. So 
I. Sam. x. 9, ‘and all those signs came to pass that day,’—of the 
signs predicted by Samuel to Saul as evidence of his divine selec- 
tion for the kingship. Ch. xii. 16-18, “the Lorp sent thunder 
and rain that day,’”—Samuel’s pre-announced sign of God’s wrath 
against Israel for rejecting him as their king. 

‘Here therefore are all the marks of the statesman-prophet, 
that peculiar type of national leader found in Israel alone (save 
for spurious imitators in later times). Here, in Samuel, we see 
the first realization in life of “the prophet,” as ideally described 
in the Mosaic promise. And the same honor must be paid to 
Samuel, that is justly paid to the first in any great dynasty of 
leaders, to the man who blazes a new path that with the passing 
of time becomes a great highway of the world’s life or thought. 

eAs judge, as king-maker, as de facto head of the national wor- 
ship, Samuel’s services to Israel are inestimable. Let us not for- 
get to class with these his service as the first in that deathless roll 
of the Hebrew prophets. 


FHE SPIRIT OF-GOD IN THE BOOKS. OF SAMUEL: 
PROFESSOR J. W. BEARDSLEE, D. D., HOLLAND, MICH. 


The term Spirit of God, or Spirit of Jehovah, is of frequent oc- 
currence in the Books of Samuel, especially in connection with the 
history of Saul. In view of the New Testament use of the words 
Spirit of God, or Holy Spirit, it becomes a very interesting ques- 
tion what we are to understand by the words, as here employed. 

We will first examine the words and then try to discover their 
meaning. 

I. The words. 

The first point in our study will be the fact that two designa- 
tions of the Spirit are here given, Spirit of God (ody gear 
rti(a)ch -elohim,) and Spirit of Jehovah (FM M4, 7alach 
Yehovah.) Is there any significance in this? By a well-known 
law of the Hebrew language the second word must limit the first, 
and this it may dé by making the second word indicate the source 
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of the first, the Spirit which goes forth from Jehovah, or by 
making the second word an attribute of the first, the Spirit which 
is one of the essential elements of God’s character. But the ques- 
tion now is, is there any difference between the words Spirit of 
God and Spirit of Jehovah? 

Let us examine the historical use of the terms. 

Spirit of God is first used in Gen. 1. 2, where the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. It is next found in the words 
of the Egyptian king, Gen. xli. 38, who speaks of Joseph as a man 
in whom the Spirit of God is. In Ex. xxxi. 3 Bezalel is said to be 
filled with the Spirit of God. In Numb. xxiv. 2 we are told that 
the Spirit of God came upon Balaam. We do not find the words 
again used until they are found in connection with Saul. In I. 
Sam. x. 10 and xi. 6 the Spirit of God comes mightily upon him. 
This was very early in his career, in connection with his anoint- 
ing by Samuel. It is not again applied to him until amid thee 
thickening darkness of his latter days, in I. Sam. xix. 238, in his 
search for David he comes to Ramah, where the Spirit of God 
siezes him and he falls down naked before Samuel. 

On the other hand the words Spirit of Jehovah are found in the 
following places. In Judges iii. 10 the Spirit of Jehovah came 
upon Othniel; in xi. 29 upon Jephthah; in xiii. 25, xiv. 6, 19, xv. 
14 upon Samson; in I. Sam. x. 6 upon Saul and in I. Sam. xvi. 
13 upon David, upon whom it remained so that at the close of his 
life he could say, II. Sam. xxiii. 2: “The Spirit of Jehovah spake 
by me.” 

A third form of expression meets us in regard to Saul. In I. 
Sam. xvi. 15, xviii. 10, we have the words, “An evil spirit from 
God,” and in I. Sam. xix. 9 the words, “An evil spirit from 
Jehovah.” In xviii. 10 this evil spirit is said to have seized 
hold of him mightily, holding him in his grasp and apparently 
assuming absolute control over him. In xvi. 14 we are told that 
previous to the coming of this evil spirit from Jehovah to trouble 
Saul, the Spirit of Jehovah had departed from him. But the 
construction of the Hebrew is here quite different from that 
found in the former passages. It does not read “The Spirit of 
God,” or “The Spirit of Jehovah,” but “An evil spirit from with 
God or Jehovah,” as if it were a spirit employed by God for the 
execution of his purposes. It is not then that Spirit of God which 
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is characteristic of his very nature and being, as in the first ex- 
amples, but a spirit whom he sends forth to do his will. Once 
before we are told of the going forth of such a messenger from 
God, Judges ix. 23, to promote discord between the men of Abi- 
melech and the men of Shechem. ‘This evil spirit seizes hold of 
Saul with mighty power ( non, titglach,) dragging him swiftly 
down to destruction. It was a judicial punishment following his 
rejection as king. His persistent rebellion against the better 
impulses suggested by the Spirit of Jehovah now results in his 
being given over to judgment. The words of Delitzsch express 
this very clearly, “It is a spiritual agency of God which brings to 
bear on Saul the dark and fiery powers of Divine wrath which he 
has aroused by sin.” 

II. But what do the words mean? 

Looking at the connection in which they are found we notice 

“that the term Spirit of God is generally used of conditions and 
times where the theocratic idea is not foremost in the thought of 
the writer, while Spirit of Jehovah generally comes in connection 
with the kingdom which God is establishing in the world. Thus 
Balaam, who was not of the chosen people, receives the Spirit 
of God for his work, while the Judges, fighting for the preserva- 
tion of the kingdom, have the Spirit of Jehovah given them. So 
when Saul is anointed king of Israel the Spirit of Jehovah 
comes on him, I. Sam. x. 6, but when he is rejected and his 
position radically changed, the Spirit of God comes on him, I. 
Sam. xix. 23. It cannot be ignored that this distinction may be 
clearly traced in the use of these terms in the Old Testament, and 
we must assume there is a reason for it. God, the mighty Crea- 
tor, is indeed the same person as God, the Covenant keeper, but 
he stands before us in a very different relation as we employ the 
different terms, and this is one of the marks employed in the Old 
Testament to indicate his more remote or intimate relation to 
men. 

Another fact worthy of attention is that when Saul proves him- 
self unworthy of the trust reposed in him by his Covenant-keep- 
ing God, the Spirit of Jehovah, he comes under the control of the 
almighty God, the Spirit of God, for judgment. How soon he 
falls when left without the protection of his Covenant-keeper 
and comes under the power of the evil spirit which goes forth 
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from the Almighty to trouble him! We see here the remarkable 
contrast between Saul and David, both of whom received the 
Spirit of Jehovah at the beginning of their career, but David 
continues faithful to the end of his life, while the unfaithful Saul, 
rebellious and revengeful, goes swiftly down to a dishonored 
death. How vividly this illustrates the words of the apostle. “It 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” Heb. 


pepe wh 
Further light comes when we consider the effect produced when 


the Spirit of God or of Jehovah came on Saul. The most fre- 
quent statement is that the Spirit seizes violently hold upon him. 
The Hebrew verb (ndyn, titzlach,) has in it the idea of sudden- 


ness and violence, as if the Spirit suddenly laid such hold upon 
him that he was compelled to obey its direction. He at once be- 
gan to act like a different man, I. Sam. x. 6. He was now to be 
prepared by the Spirit of God for the new and enlarged duties to 
which he was called. The old aimless wandering life was to give 
‘way for one of strenuous action as the king over God’s people. 
How radically he was changed is evident from the expression of 
wonder on the part of the people when they saw Saul, hitherto 
known as the son of a wealthy farmer without any special aim in 
life, now joining with the young men of the prophetic school in 
acting the prophet, 1. e., so carried away with religious fervor as 
to join in the songs sung by the young men of Samuel’s school, 
Boas ey odvas yal Bl 
The idea seems to be that Saul now receives special wisdom 
and courage to fit him for his kingly position. So did God cause 
his Spirit to seize hold of Bezalel, Ex. xxxi. 3, to fit him for the 
artistic labor required in the building of the tabernacle. So did 
that Spirit endow Othniel and the other judges when leading 
Israel to battle. So did he clothe himself with Gideon, Judges 
vi. 34, to make him a vessel of honor and usefulness. What won- 
ders God’s Spirit works on men we may see in the transformation 
of Moses when he went from the sheep-folds of Jethro to become 
the leader of Israel, and in Thomas, passing from vacillating 
doubt to strong conviction as to the Divine character of his Lord. 
That this was not however a real conversion, a heart change, a 
new birth, but a profound sense of the responsibility of his new 
position and of the duties growing out of it, is evident from what 
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follows in I. Sam. x. 13, where we are told that these impressions 
soon passed away. Keil says this transformation is not to be 
regarded as regeneration in the Christian sense; he was lifted out 
of his former modes of thought and filled with kingly thoughts. 
This is confirmed in xvi. 14, “Now the Spirit of Jehovah departed 
from Saul,” which we would not expect had he been truly con- 
verted. God’s Spirit often comes to a man, awakening new and 
nobler thoughts, prompting to a better life, but when these in- 
fluences are neglected or openly antagonized the Spirit leaves him 
without a saving change of heart. Isa. Lxiii. 10. 

The effect of the coming of the evil spirit on Saul is indicated 
by a different word. He is said to be greatly troubled (b@ath,) 
I. Sam. xvi. 14. The word involves the idea that he was over- 
whelmed and dismayed by the revelations made by the spirit. He 
gives way to great despondency so that David is sent for to cheer 
him with his music (I. Sam. xvi. 18). As the darkness deepens 
and the good influences of the Spirit of Jehovah pass from him 
he goes at night to consult the witch at Endor, I. Sam. xxviii. 7, 
giving as a reason that God has forsaken him. On that disas- 
trous day at Gilboa, when his army is slaughtered, the confidence 
of his people lost and all hope of regaining his position vanishes, 
he gives way to remorse and shame and ends all by falling upon 
his sword rather than into the hands of his foes. J. Sam. xxxi. 
3, 4. 

A careful examination of these passages and of the use made 
of them leads to the conclusion that both Spirit of God and Spirit 
of Jehovah must mean that God’s own Spirit, or as he is called in 
the New Testament, the Holy Spirit, came upon this man. Both 
the form of the expression and the results produced call for this. 
God only can so lift a man above himself, so take away low and 
personal motives and put in their place such thoughts as will fit 
them for his service. 

But we must clearly understand the character of the Spirit’s 
dealing with Saul. When we are told how the Spirit lays violent 
hold upon him we must not understand that from that moment 
he was aconverted man. ‘The Spirit came to prepare him for his 
great mission as king over God’s chosen people. This was espe- 
cially needful for the easy-going farmer’s son now raised to the 
highest pinnacle of earthly power and glory. And so do we be- 
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lieve God’s Spirit has wrought on the hearts of men in all ages, 
fitting them, even when they did not recognize him, for a work 
they could never have done without his help. 

Had Saul properly welcomed the Spirit of God he would have 
done much more than this for him, as he does for every willing 
heart in every age. But Saul would not give himself up to the 
Spirit and so the work did not result in his salvation. This opens 
a very startling suggestion, that a man may himself prevent the 
Spirit of God from doing his crowning work in his soul. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IN -ITS* RELATION 16 
THE RELIGIONS OF CONTIGUOUS PEOPLES. 


HII, Sacrifices, 
REV. M. G. KYLE, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, P. A. 


When we approach the sacrificial system of Israel’s religion, 
we approach the holy of holies. Error is everywhere a malady, 
error at this point is a fatal malady. To miss the meaning of the 
sacrifices is to miss the meaning of the Messiah, or to miss the 
New Testament meaning of the Messiah, which is to say the 
same thing; for we know, we can know absolutely nothing of the 
life and teachings of Christ except what the New Testament 
teaches us, and its writers teach, and teach that Christ taught, that 
he was the fulfilment of the sacrifices. 

The sacrificial system of Israel’s religion in its relation to the 
religions of contiguous peoples resolves itself into two questions, 
a question of origins and a question of changes, the relation at the 
inauguration of the system and the relation at its decline. E,vi- 
dently it is with the first of these that we are most especially con- 
cerned. It is not what caused Israel’s sacrificial system to lose 
its hold on the people so that they fell away, sacrificed to idols and 
allowed the-sacrifices of Jehovah to be neglected; but what first 
lifted up Israel’s system of sacrifices immeasurably above heathen 
systems? It is not the exodus of Israel’s system but the genesis 
of it with which we are vitally concerned. How religions become 
corrupted is not our question, but how one pure religion came 
to be so. Here arises all the vital questions of revelation, inspira- 
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tion, supernaturalism and divine grace. So it is again that the 
subject of this paper brings us to the holy of holies. 

The whole subject of Israel’s sacrificial system has become inex- 
tricably intangled and complex since the days when Warburton 
and McGee made their exhaustive researches. The view point 
from which they surveyed the field is now sharply assailed as 
incorrectly taken. Formerly three periods in Israel’s sacrificial 
system were allowed almost undisputed possession of the arena 
of discussion; the revelation period in connection with the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, the establishment period at the great 
temple of Solomon,and the revival period in the times of Hezekiah 
and Josiah; but latterly the destructive historical criticism has 
denied the revelation absolutely and relegated the tabernacle to 
the limbo of myths, has greatly circumscribed the establishment 
period, asserting that nothing so elaborate as the ritual of Leviti- 
cus existed at the temple of Solomon, and has transformed (or, 
better said, deformed) the revival period into a period of devel- 
opment, when the unadorned service of the temple grew suddenly 
into the elaborate ritual of the “Priest code,” a forgery wherein a 
new product was foisted upon the Church by means of the vener- 
able authority of a fictitious patriarchal antiquity. This gives an 
entirely new view point for the consideration of the subject of 
sacrifices. Now, in order to consider Israel’s sacrificial system in 
its relation to the religions of contiguous peoples it is absolutely 
necessary to choose and occupy ones view point and then hold it 
constantly, however tempting it may be to turn aside to contro- 
versy and apologetic. It would indeed be a labor of rare and 
peculiar interest to point out the difficulties of “development” with 
which the higher critics have to contend in sustaining the theory: 
of the naturalistic origin of the sacrificial system of Israel at the 
time of Josiah. But I must forego that pleasure, for this is a 
search after facts, and I do not think the facts lie in that neighbor- 
hood. ‘The view point taken by this paper is that given to us by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who believed in the 
“order of Aaron” (Heb. vii. 11), and that “There was a taber- 
nacle made” (Heb. ix. 2), and that the whole ceremonial law had 
“a shadow of good things to come’ (Heb. x. 1). But at the 
close of the discussion it will be possible to make a comparison in 
the main facts with the view point of the critics who would have 
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us see Israel’s sacrificial system as a development at a later date 
along naturalistic lines. 

The question of view point being decided, it is now possible to 
determine who were “contiguous peoples” at the formative period 
of Israel’s sacrificial system. There were only Egypt and Arabia, 
not forgetting pre-Mosaic Israel herself in Egypt, whose memo- 
rials of patriarchal worship in the land of bondage formed to all 
intents and purposes a “‘contiguous”’ influence at the beginning of 
Israel’s religion. 

Having gained our view point let us now investigate the sacrifi- 
cial system of Israel’s religion in its relation to the sacrifices of 
contiguous peoples pressing the enquiry especially concerning the 
materials, the method, and the meaning. 

I. Materras.—The things offered in the sacrifices of Israel, 
or which formed a part thereof or were used in connection there- 
with were the bullock, the heifer, sheep, lambs, goats, kids, both 
male and female of each, the turtle dove, the pigeon, bread, oil, 
wine, salt, frankincense with the shew bread, bitter herbs with 
the passover lamb, aromatic herbs in the incense, grains, fruit and 
liquor as first fruits. It is evident at a glance that these things 
used as sacrifice or in connection therewith, conform very closely 
to what has been deduced as the law of the materials of sacrifice 
among all people, namely the things upon which human life is 
supported, with the addition that wherever the idea of sin offering 
appears, the hostia piacularis of the Romans, the shedding of 
blood is required. When once this law is recognized and the 
Hebrew sacrifices have been enumerated, the expectation is imme- 
diately raised that wherever sacrifices shall be found, resemblances 
‘more or less complete with the Hebrew sacrifices will also be 
found, whether there be historically any relation or not. When 
in addition it is noted that there is hardly anything in heaven 
above or on the earth beneath or in the waters under the earth, 
available for sacrifice that has not been used by some of the 
heathen for that purpose, the conviction is deepened that in exam- 
ining the sacrifices of Israel in their relation to the sacrifices of 
contiguous peoples, mere resemblances in materials are never to be 
assumed, or even presumed to evidence relation. Unless there be 
corroborative evidence, historical or circumstantial, relation can- 
not be said to be shown. 
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Turning now to examine the sacrifices of Egypt, we are 
brought face to face with one of the most perplexing questions in 
Egyptology, where very much has been almost everywhere popu- 
larly assumed, and very little anywhere really known. The 
statements of Greek writers, especially Herodotus,* who gives a 
somewhat detailed account of the sacrifices, though so generally 
accepted, have been only in part borne out by the inscriptions and 
monumental remains of Egypt. The Greek writers saw Egypt 
a thousand years after the times we are considering and after the 
Persian and the Greek had crushed the land of the Pharaohs and 
many foreign ideas had been introduced.** And the discrepancies 
between their statements and the showing of the monuments and 
the inscriptions raises also the suspicion that they even saw Egyp- 
tian things through Greek eyes and imported into Egyptian acts 
their Greek meanings, making the abundant offerings to be sacri- 
fices in the sense familiar to themselves. But the obscurity of the 
subject lies not about the materials which are just now under 
consideration, nor have we need to depend upon the assertions of 
Greek writers. There are the great lists of offerings recorded at 
Medinet Habou,} and the constantly reiterated lists of offerings 
in the funerary formulas. “Sepulchral meals of bread and beer, 
oxen, geese, clothes, utensils, wax, pure water, wine, milk and all 
good things to—” &c. The Book of the Dead makes compara- 
tively little reference to offerings, yet there is distinct mention 
thereof in several places. § These statements of the inscriptions are 
fully illustrated in the great pictorial scenes of the monuments. 
Now are seen droves of bullocks, of rams, of gazelles, of geese 
being brought for the offerings ; again the tables are heaped high 
with legs of beef, trussed geese, lambs prepared for the table, 
heaps of bread, jars of oil or other liquid; while still again liba- 
tions of wine are being poured. These illustrations are so nume- 
rous that they may be said to form one of the most conspicuous 
features of the great pictorial inscriptions as one wanders among 
the ruined temples of Egypt or turns over the leaves of the great 
volumes of Lepsius. §§ 


* Herodotus, I1., 39 e¢ seq. 

**See also The Relizions of Ancient Egypt and Babylon, Sayce, 1902, pp. 2-3. 
te. £. Diimichen. 

3Book of the Dead, papyrus of Ani, plates XXX., XXXII, XXXV. 
3¢.Denkmaler, Abth. III., Bl. 58, 64, 66; Abth. II., Bl. 87, 91. 
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Ancient Greek, Roman and Arabian writers charge human sacri- 
fices in great numbers against the Egyptians. McGee in his great 


work on the sacrifices} sets much store by these charges, but the 
inscriptions furnish little if any evidence to support these charges. 


Certainly if the Egyptians did offer human sacrifices they were 
ashamed of them, they relegated them to the obscurity and dis- 
credit of silence. Offerings in Egypt, to whatever purpose and 
with whatever meaning and tendency we are not at this point to 
enquire, but offerings in great abundance there certainly were, 
and a comparison of the materials of Egyptian and Hebrew sacri- 
fices shows a general parallelism. The Egyptians added a few 
things, as geese and gazelles, and omitted heifers and perhaps 
some of the things that accompanied the Hebrew sacrifices. This 
agrees with the statement of Herodotus* that the Egyptians sacri- 
ficed “bulls, goats, geese, but no heifers.” 

Of the Arabian sacrifices not much is known. If the researches 
of Glaser shall ever be fully given to the public, they may throw 
some more light on this subject. The inscriptions of Arabia are 
seldom pictorical, and the Pentateuch§$ gives us nothing on the 
subject. We have only the book of Job among written records. 
The date of the authorship of Job has always been a subject of 
dispute even among the most conservative Bible students. It is 
not necessary to the argument here to assume anything as positive 
on the subject. For whether it is of patriarchal origin or not, 
and I believe it is, at any rate it is cast into patriarchal times and 
presents to us patriarchal customs. Since the whole tone and 
coloring of the book is patriarchal, it is simply a begging of the 
question for any to plead for excepting the sacrifices. Analogy 
requires that these must be considered patriarchal also. The 
objects sacrificed were bullocks and rams. (Job xlii. 8.) How 
much antecedent to Israel’s sojourn in Arabia, the book of Job 
represents, it is impossible to say. There have been few to put 
the scenes of the book much antecedent to that time. In any case 
the book furnishes the only Arabian background we have for a 
contiguous influence upon the sacrificial system of Israel while in 
the wilderness. 


+McGee on The Atonement and Sacrifice, I., 89. 
*Herodotus I1., 43, ef seq. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL, 


PROFESSOR GEORGE RICKER BERRY, PH. D., HAMILTON, N. Y. 


The books of Samuel are included among the Old Testament 
books ordinarily called historical. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the term historical is thus used with a slightly different 
application from that usually given to it. The historical books 
of the Old Testament were not written simply with the object of 
giving an account of the history. The purpose is really religious 
and ethical, so that the history is told chiefly for the sake of the 
ethical and religious lessons which are directly or indirectly drawn 
from it. Hence in the historical books of the Old Testament 
ethical and religious teaching may be expected, given, however, 
not didactically, but in connection with the history. And such 
teaching has, in reality, a prominent place in the books of Samuel. 
The history in these books is largely the biographies of Samuel, 
Saul, and David, with Jonathan, Absalom, and a few others occu- 
pying a subordinate place. Most of the positive ethical teaching 
of the books is, therefore, in connection with the lives of these 
three leaders of the nation, and largely, in fact, in connection with 
the life of David. It is necessary, of course, in thus studying 
concrete embodiments of ethics to keep in mind the distinction 
between ethics and morality, and thus to remember that our con- 
cern is here not with the lives themselves, but with the lives so far 
as they are made a vehicle of teaching. 

From what has been stated it is, of course, evident that in the 
books before us there is nothing like a complete system of ethical 
teaching, it is no part of the purpose of the books to give such a 
system. Rather, there are single teachings, associated with the 
history. These are harmonious, but are not in all cases closely 
connected with each other. 

The necessary presupposition of ethical teaching, that man is a 
free moral agent, is assumed in these books, without express state- 
ment. This is not contradicted even in some passages, which 
will be referred to later, in which God’s control of human action 
is strongly asserted. 

That right is conformity to God’s will, sin lack of conformity 
to it, is the teaching of these books, as well as of other parts of the 
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Old Testament. This appears from several cases in which the 
ethical teaching is directly referred back to God as the source, and 
to his will as the standard. Thus, after David’s great sin, we are 
told that ‘Jehovah sent Nathan unto David,” 2 Sam. xii. 1, and 
Nathan said to David: “Wherefore hast thou despised the word 
of Jehovah, to do that which is evil in his sight,” 8 Sam. xii. 9.* 
The most common Old Testament expression of the ethical ideal, 
the nation doing the will of God, is mentioned prominently in 
these books. The beginnings of royal rule, here recorded, in- 
troduce many changes, but do not affect this ideal. The nation is 
designed to be no less truly theocratic than before, the king is not 
independent of God, but is intended to be his representative to the 
people, subordinate to him. ‘This is an ideal very imperfectly 
realized, to be sure, even here in,the beginnings of the kingdom, 
but that is because of human imperfection. That the ideal is 
prominent is shown by the rejection of Saul because of disobedi- 
ence to God, and by the rebuke and punishment of David on 
more than one occasion for the same reason. 

That happiness is thus not the goal of life, but that, neverthe- 
less, good does result in happiness, and evil in unhappiness, is the 
explicit teaching of these books. That sin brings punishment 
is taught by many incidents, the punishment upon David for his 
great sin, the punishment for the census of the people, etc. 

While the basis of ethics is thus the will of God, that will is 
based upon the ethical character of God. Much is said about his 
ethical character in these books, directly and indirectly. While 
other attributes of the ethical character of God are by no means 
ignored, it is his justice which is here most frequently emphasized, 
and in those times most needed to be emphasized. This justice is 
broad and comprehensive. It is in connection with punishment 
for sin, naturally, that it is most frequently mentioned. It is im- 
partial justice. It leads to the punishment of the enemies of 
Israel, to be sure, but not simply because they were enemies. The 
immediate occasion of the extermination of the Amalekites, in- 
deed, is their hostility to Israel, 1 Sam. xv. 2, but the more funda- 
mental reason was their wickedness which demanded punishment, 
hence they are called sinners in 1 Sam. xv. 18. And when Israel 
sinned, they were punished as well, as in the matter of the census, 


*The Old Testament quotations are from ARV. 
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2 Sam. xxiv. Within Israel, too, the king was not shielded by 
his position, when he sinned he was punished by rejection, as in 
the case of Saul, or by other punishments, as in the case of David. 
The justice of God is thus taught as impartial between nation and 
nation, and between man and man. 

Of the duties of man, as well, it is justice which receives the 
greatest emphasis. Justice is a prominent element in the char- 
acter of an ideal ruler, and is closely connected with the fear of 
God, 1. e. is evidently dependent upon it, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. The 
justice of David’s reign is stated in 2 Sam. viii. 15. Samuel’s 
farewell address emphasizes the justice of his administration as 
judge, 1 Sam. xii. 8-5. Nathan describes the great sin of David 
not only as murder, but as an act of injustice, a robbery of Uriah 
of that which belongs to him, viz. his wife, 2 Sam. xii. 4, 9, 10. 
The rights even of the Gibeonites, a subject people, are empha- 
sized, and punishment is required for their slaughter, 2 Sam. 
xxi. In this case the punishment is in accordance with tke so- 
called Jex talionis, justice demands a punishment of the same kind 
as the offense, and, so far as may be, equal to it. The application 
of this law is again seen in 2 Sam. xii. 11, where Nathan pro- 
phesies that because David has corrupted the wife of Uriah, his 
wives shall be corrupted by another, which was later fulfilled by 
Absalom. 

Other duties, and other sins, are of course not neglected. A 
clear view of the nature of murder, for example, appears in con- 
nection with the incident just referred to, David’s murder of 
Uriah. There David, as the instigator, is recognized as being 
really a murderer, although the deed was done “with the sword 
of the children of Ammon,” 2 Sam. xii. 9. 

Faithfulness to ones promises is insisted upon. By Saul’s 
act in killing the Gibeonites, he sinned in breaking the promise 
which had been made to them by an oath, 2 Sam. xxi. 2. _It was, 
of course, murder as well, but the phase just mentioned is made 
prominent. ‘he sin of a broken vow, 1 Sam. xiv., is similar, 
although this belongs in the religious, rather than in the ethical, 
sphere. 

Mercy is less prominent than justice, yet it is not forgotten. 
It is recognized as a desirable quality in such passages as 2 Sam. 
SRL 26 
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In connection with what has already been stated, consideration 
should be given to some ethical difficulties which many have felt 
in reference to certain passages in these books. In 1 Sam. ii. 25 
it has been thought that an unethical character is attributed to 
Jehovah in the statement concerning the sons of Eli: “Notwith- 
standing, they hearkened not unto the voice of their father, be- 
cause Jehovah was minded to slay them.’ This is thought to 
indicate that Jehovah, and not the men themselves, was respon- 
sible for their death in their wickedness. But the author can 
hardly have intended to convey this meaning, and thus so evi- 
dently contradict his statement concerning theiryresponsibility in 
this immediate connection, in ii. 12, 17. Rather it would seem 
that this is a condensed statement, they did not repent because 
they were so hardened in sin as to be incorrigible, and a fitting 
expression of their hardness is that it was so great that Jehovah 
was minded to destroy them. 

In*1 Sam. xvi. 14 it is stated: “Now the Spirit of Jehovah de- 
parted from Saul, and’an evil spirit from Jehovah troubled him,” 
and similar statements are found in several other verses. Here 
it is thought strange that the direction of evil spirits seems to be 
assigned to God. It is by no means certain, however, that a per- 
sonal evil spirit is meant. In Jud. ix. 23, where the same Hebrew 
words occur, rendered “‘an evil spirit” in both passages, it is not 
a personal evil spirit that is intended, but an evil disposition. If 
that is the meaning here, it would be a natural result of Saul’s 
sin. But whether a personal spirit is here meant or not, that 
which came upon Saul came as a punishment for his sin. As 
such it came from God as its ultimate source, which is what is 
here meant. We are often taught in the Bible that God makes 
use of natural laws, and even of evil men and evil spirits, to carry 
out his purposes, without impairing the identity of these agencies, 
or interfering with the responsibility of those which are personal. 

In 2 Sam. xii. 81 the text is in doubt, and largely because of 
that, the interpretation is not certain. But if the apparent mean- 
ing is the real one, that David put to death the Ammonites in 
various cruel and inhuman ways, then David in these acts was 
simply following the customs of his time. The acts are not en- 
dorsed by the writer of the passage, and therefore do not belong 
to the ethical teachings of the books. They are not in the sphere 
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of ethical teaching, but of morality. 

Many claim that such an act as the extermination of the Ama- 
lekites, 1 Sam. xv., is unjustifiable, and is a defect in the ethical 
representation of God, who is said to have commanded it. The 
writer, however, holds that it was an act justifiable and necessary 
at that time, because of the sinfulness of this people.* 

But the passage which has undoubtedly caused the most dif- 
ficulty is 2 Sam. xxiv. 1: “And again the anger of Jehovah was 
kindled against Israel, and he moved David against them, say- 
ing, Go, number Israel and Judah.’”’ In the parallel passage in 1 
Chron. xxi. 1, on the other hand, it is said that Satan moved 
David to take the census. A common view concerning this pass- 
age may be expressed in the words of Professor Henry P. Smith :* 


“The language leaves no doubt of the author’s theory that God 
incites men to that for which he afterwards punishes them.” 
The view thus expressed is, apparently, that God first directly 
commanded David to number Israel, and then punished him for 
doing it. Several things about the passage need to be noted, 
which have some bearing on this question. It is expressly stated: 
that God’s anger was not with David alone, but with the whole 
people, who therefore must have been sharers in the sin. The 
anger seems plainly to have preceded the census, and consequently 
the sin, in part, must also have preceded this event. The nature 
of the sin is not explicitly stated, and has been variously viewed. 
It seems evident, however, that it must have been a real turning 
away in heart from Jehovah, a dependence upon the resources of 
the nation, especially the men of war, for success, instead of upon 
the blessing of God. This meant that Israel had forgotten its 
unique position as a nation, and considered itself to be on the same 
plane as other nations. ‘This was, of course, a sin which struck 
at the very roots of true national life, and which richly merited 
punishment. In the first verse nothing is said concerning the 
time or circumstances of the coming of this command, if such it 
be. Further, there is no later allusion in any way to such a com- 


*For a fuller discussion of the principles here involved, see the writer’s paper 
on ‘The Ethical Teaching of the Old Testament” in Zhe Biblical World, Vol. 
XXI., pp. 108-114 and 197-205, where also some other matters are more fully 
discussed, which have’ been touched upon here. 

+international Critical Commentary on the Books of Samuel, p. 388. 
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mand. ‘There is no suggestion of it in v. 8, when Joab asks for 
a reason for the census; and v. 4 as well as v. 2 refer to the census 
simply as an idea of the king. Later, when David perceives the 
sin of the act, there is no hint of God’s previous command. ‘These 
circumstances taken together seem to render it practically certain 
that the statement of v. 1 is not to be understood as the communi- 
cation of a direct command, but rather as a statement of the real 
ultimate fact in the case, that this came about in accordance with 
the plan of God. The temptation to number the people came in 
some way to David. ‘He could yield to it or not. The sin already 
in his heart, and in the hearts of the people, caused him to yield 
to the temptation, and the sin thus manifested itself in the census. 
His possibility of choice in the matter made him responsible for 
his act. God allowed the temptation to come, as in.many other 
cases, to give an opportunity for moral development by the right 
use of the power of choice. ‘The passage in Chronicles states the 
immediate author of the temptation, and is thus supplementary 
to this passage in Samuel, but, according to the explanation given, 
not inconsistent with it. 

The difficulties which have been felt with some passages in the 
pooks of Samuel, then, arise largely from not considering suffi- 
ciently the circumstances of the times, and the methods of thought 
and presentation. In particular the ancient custom should be 
noted, by which God, as the ultimate cause, is rightly spoken of in 
connection with an effect; while the modern custom is rather to 
speak simply of the intermediate, secondary, causes. 

The ethical teachings of the books of Samuel are far superior 
to the contemporary ethical thought among the surrounding na- 
tions. They convey a message important not only for the time 
when the books were written, but for every time as well. Im- 
partial justice as part of the expression of the character of God, 
justice as the duty of man to his fellowman, these are conceptions 
far too little apprehended even in our own time. ‘The ethical 
message shows clearly that we are hearing not the voice of man 
alone, but the voice of God speaking through man. 


ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES IN I. SAMUEL XVI. AND 
XVII. 


REV. W. A. LAMBERT, SALTSBURG, PA. 


That in the account of David’s introduction to the court of Saul 
there are difficulties has long been recognized. Poole’s Synopsis 
(1669) quotes no less than six ways suggested for reconciling 
xvi. 18ff. with xvii. 55ff. To later scholars none of these has 
permanently commended itself, until the conclusion is reached: 
“The most ingenious harmonists have not succeeded in reconcil- 
ing this paragraph (xvii. 55, xviii. 5) with xvi. 14-23.”* 

In order to treat the difficulty fairly it may be well to state it in 
full. “It is impossible to reconcile these two accounts which 
differ in every essential feature. In the earlier account David 
is of mature age, an experienced warrior, and a player of some. 
renown; he is brought to court on account of his musical skill and 
is attached to Saul’s person as an armour-bearer; lastly, Saul is 
well acquainted with his parentage. In the later account David 
is but a shepherd lad, unused to warlike weapons; he attracts 
Saul’s attention by his bravery in meeting Goliath; Saul does not 
learn his name and parentage until after the duel.’’+ 

Two changes of text have been suggested, which have been 
supposed to remove the difficulty, at least in part. 

I. The Septuagint omits xvii. 12—31, 41, 50, 55—xviii. 5. 
Kennicott, Wellhausen (earlier), W. R. Smith, Cornill, Bonk, 
Stade, and H. P. Smith consider this shorter text the more origi- 
nal. But Wellhausen (later), Kuenen, Budde, Cheyne, Driver, 
H. A. Whitet and Stenning§ prefer the Hebrew text. Indeed, it 
would seem that all the usual arguments of criticism would hold 
against the originality of the shorter text, itself not wholly con- 
sistent, over against a longer and more difficult text in the He- 
brew. ‘The omission of inconsistent portions can be explained, 


not so their insertion. 
II. Malvenda, Seb. Schmid and Horsley would transfer xvi. 


*H. P. Smith, Samuel, International Crit. Comm., p. 165. 
tJ. F. Stenning, in Hastings’ BD, IV., 387. 

tHastings’ BD, I.,'562. 

albid., 1V., 387. 
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14-23, and make it follow the duel. Few difficulties would be 
removed, and new ones created. 

A change of text does not help matters much. We are there- 
fore turned back to a study of the text itself. Are the discrepan- 
cies real or apparent? The presumption, we may say, is that they 
are more apparent than real. The critic claims that in the Books 
of Samuel “we have the only sources of information concerning 
the origin of the monarchy in Israel.”** Now if there were 
some modern event of which we had only one source of informa- 
tion, and that source apparently inconsistent, we would attempt 
to discover the causes of the apparent inconsistency, and the extent 
to which it could be harmonized, before we gave up the attempt 
to form a conception of the event. The same method applied to 
Old Testament history is equally scientific and critical. 

The discrepancies here alleged center in two points: the de- 
scriptions of David in xvi. 18 and in xvii. 33, and the account of 
Saul’s acquaintance with David in xvi. 21f, and his lack of recog- 
nition of him in xvii. 55ff. Can these be reconciled? 

I. In xvi. 12 David is described as “ruddy, and withal of a 
beautiful countenance, and goodly to look upon,” in v. 11 as the 
youngest of Jesse’s sons, keeping the sheep. In xvi. 18 a young 
man attendant upon Saul says: “I have seen a son of Jesse, the 
Bethlehemite, that is cunning in playing, a mighty man of valour, 
and a man of war, and prudent in speech, and a comely person, 
and the Lord is with him.”’ We have here additional character- 
istics, but no real inconsistency. When Saul, in v. 19, sends for 
“David thy son, which is with the sheep,” we cannot argue that 
this is an interpolation. For surely it would be most unreason- 
able to think that we have the entire conversation recorded, and 
that Saul knew no more than had been told him in v. 18. The 
argument from silence is‘rarely safe, and never conclusive. The 
only term which might arouse suspicion is “a man of war.” 
David as a shepherd boy might readily give evidence of being a 
mighty man of valour, as he did according to xvii. 84-87. Had 
critics been concerned more with harmonizing we might have the 
suggestion that “a man of war’ was an interpolation. But the 
phrase is elsewhere used as ‘a man fit for war.’ Usually this im- 
plies ‘of fighting age,’ but in the mouth of a young attendant, may 


**H. P. Smith, Samuel, p. VII. 
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it not mean a man promising to become a good soldier, having the 
character and qualities of a warrior? Unless the account is to be 
hopelessly inconsistent, it cannot refer either to David’s age, or 
to his experience in war. For Saul is said to have made him his 
armour-bearer (v. 21). Unfortunately we know little of 
armour-bearers, but what we do know does not suggest that they 
were experienced soldiers. ‘‘An armour-bearer’s functions were 
various : he slew those whom his chief struck down, (I. Sam. xvii. 
7); he carried the great shield in front of a champion to protect 
him from treacherous arrows (I. Sam. xvii. 7, and Homer, JI. 
ii., 79, 80) ; or, again, he collected arrows aimed against his chief 
for his chief to discharge again.”§§ None of these functions is 
apt to be assigned to a warrior, and it is noteworthy that the 
armour-bearer is regularly called a young man (Judg. ix. 54, I. 
Sam. xiv. 6). 

As far as the personal appearance and character of David is 
concerned there is thus no serious discrepancy between xvi. 18 
and xvii. 33 and 39. Saul calls him a ‘young man’ as the armour- 
beard are called; David claims no experience with armour, 
which again agrees with his character as shepherd and armour- 
bearer. 

But how did the armour-bearer get back to tending his father’s 
sheep? xvii. 15 says: ““Now David went to and fro from Saul 
to feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.” Can this be reconciled 
with xvi. 22, where Saul asks that David “stand before” him? 
It is strange that the inconsistency should be found in xvi. 22 
rather than in xvi. 21. Verse 22 contains a request as to the 
granting of which we have no record. xvi. 21 states a simple 
fact. But evidently in v. 21 there is no hint of a permanent 
serving : it would therefore be unfair to the text to make the same 
words bear such an implication in v. 22. The phrase ‘stand be- 
fore’ according to Gesenius is very often equivalent to ‘serve, 
minister, as to a king or leader, Deut. 1. 38, I. Kings 1. 28, x. 8, 
Dan. i. 5, Jer. lii. 12.’ It does not necessarily imply permanent 
service, as is seen in the addition ‘continually,’ I. Kings x. 8. 
Now suppose that the king asks Jesse to alfow David to serve 
him when the troublesome spirit comes upon him and the account 
becomes at least intelligible. We still have a difficulty left, how- 
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ever. In xviii. 10 it is said that “David played with his hand, as 
he did day by day.” Gesenius-Kautsch (Gram. 26th. Ed., 1896, 
p. 369) translates the last phrase: ‘as day by day—as on the 
former days,’ H. P. Smith: ‘as was his custom.’ It almost 
seems that we have here an indication that David, after a rather 
lengthy cessation of his duties as musician, now returned to them. 
So also the coming of ‘an evil spirit mightily upon Saul’ seems 
to indicate that Saul had been free from such an affliction for 
some time. But if these implications are not in the text, there is 
nothing in the text to conflict with such suppositions. 

II. Can the fact of Saul’s not knowing David in xvii. 55ff. be 
reconciled with xvi.21? We have seen that there is room for the 
view that David had returned to his father’s sheep for some time. 
If this is granted, we may find a number of ways of reconciling 
the two accounts. Havernick strongly argues that Saul inquires 
not concerning David’s person, but his family; but the supposi- 
tion hardly does justice to all the facts. Grotius referred to the 
natural forgetfulness of kings, who are occupied with so many 
things and meet so many persons; others remind us of faul’s 
troubled spirit which may have disturbed his memory; still others 
urge the rapid change in appearance of boys as they are growing 
into manhood (see especially Thomson, Land and Book, p. 569). 
There is a degree of probability in all these. 

The discrepancies alleged after all are not it. the-statements of 
the text, but in inferences rather hastily made from the statements 
and the silences. We do not know enough to prove absolute 
consistency, but what we do know is not proof of inconsistency. 
The view that the discrepancies are real and vital, leads to a 
tampering with the text which after all is uncritical: to assume 
inconsistence and then to remove all indications of consistency is 
not taking cognizance of all the facts, and is therefore unscien- 
tific. It suggests the epigram of Goethe: 


‘‘Alles erklart sich wohl,’’ so sagt mir ein Schuler, ‘‘aus jenen 
Theorien, die uns weislich der Meister gelehrt.”’ 

Habt ihr einmal das Kreuz von Holze tuchtig gezimmert, 
Passt ein lebefdiger Leib freilich zur Strafe daran. 


RELIGIOUS IDEAS REFLECTED IN THE BOOK OF 
SAMUEL. 


PROFESSOR W. D. KERSWILL, D. D., LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PA. 


The most effective way to learn anything is to study something 
else, and so the Books of Samuel teach us. religion by telling us 
history. Let us in as few words as possible sum up whatever of 
religion is most clearly reflected in this history. 

1. First, there is the deep-rootedness of human sin. It is writ- 
ten in striking vividness all over this record, from the polygamous 
lust of the weakling Elkanah in the second verse of the 1st Book, 
to the foolish pride of David in numbering Israel in the last 
chapter of the 2d Book. Nor is it limited to one class or one sex. 
Could it possibly appear in more hateful form than in the heart- 
less taunt of Penninah over the misfortune of her fellow-woman 
Hannah, or as it appears in shameful grossness in the conduct of 
Hophni and Phineas? It paralyses Eli’s power to punish with 
decision the iniquity even of his own house, while on the other 
hand it blinds him to the faithful devotion of the pious Hannah. 

So deep-rooted is sin, that even when cast out by grace it re- 
turns at every opportunity. The Spirit of God had come upon 
Saul and had “changed him into another man,” a change which 
immediately manifested itself in his actions, in his righteous 
silence when treated with contempt by the “‘sons of Belial,” and 
his magnanimity with them later when others would have dealt 
severely with them, or in his noble rescue of Jabesh-Gilead. But 
alas, how soon did sin assert itself in his explicit disobedience in 
not fulfilling God’S command in chastizing Amalek! How prone 
men still are to think that something else will do just as well as 
obedience! But even this is only one of the less striking examples 
of the hold which sin still had upon Saul. Note his increasing 
pride and cruelty, though with an outward display of religious 
pretence, as he arbitrarily commands his battle-worn men to 
abstain all day from food, or as he heartlessly slaughters the 
priests of Nob; his brutality ranks him with some Roman tyrant. 
The magnanimity with which David had twice spared his life did 
not suffice to check his jealous hatred. 

So even in the believing David how frequently does sin assert 
itself. Ina life of such manifest faith and piety, in a life so great 
and so full of achievement, so faithful to his dumb creatures, so 
brave before Goliath, so kind to Jonathan’s son, so deeply inter- 
ested in his nation, and in a life of such full and humble repent- 
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ance we could wish that it were different; we drop a tear as we 
read of his sin, of the deceit which early crept into his life, of his 
equivocation regarding his absence from the royal table, of his 
misleading story to the priests of Nob, of his stratagem in the 
guise of a madman at Gath, and then the lust which encouraged 
him to imitate the polygamy of Eastern rulers in taking to him six 
wives, the sad beginning of worse things. 

When these things are found in the believer, we are not sur- 
prised at the extreme manifestation of sin in the lives of un- 
changed men such as Absalom. We are almost prepared for the 
cowardly treachery by which he took revenge upon the equally 
loathsome crime of Amnon, or his unspeakably depraved and 
ungrateful feeling toward the exceeding kindness of his father 
David. Was ever a man more entirely lost to humanity! 

So deep-rooted is sin that almost no one, prominent enough to 
be mentioned by name comes off unfouled. The brave Abner is 
a traitor against God’s anointed. The courageous and powerful 
Joab took cowardly revenge upon Abner. Even the faithful 
Hushai uses deceit in his stratagem, when, under the pretence of 
a friend he gains access to the council of Absalom and frustrates 
the advice of Ahitophel, a stratagem which it pains us to read, 
and one which this record, be it remembered, does not justify. 
Of all who pass across the stage of this narrative of the Books of 
Samuel, there are only a few such as Hannah and Samuel and 
Jonathan who do not bear sad traces of deep-rooted sin. 

2. But if this record teaches the deep-rootedness of human sin, 
so it teaches also the certainty of sin’s punishment. From first 
to last you hear the undertone “whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” Ejlkanah’s sin in taking two wives, soon 
brought domestic discord which must have saddened all his life. 
Eli’s sinful neglect to command his sons made him a partner in 
the shame of their monstrous iniquity, as well as in their foolish 
idolatry in taking the ark into the battle; he helped to make sad 
the last moments of his own life which went out with the news of 
their untimely death. Saul sinned in disobeying God by saving 
a part of the spoil of the Amalekites, but for this paltry gain he 
lost to his household the throne. David, though under great 
provocation it must be said, turned traitor against his own lahd in 
allying himself temporarily with the Philistines, and in like man- 
ner Abner and Ishbosheth and even his own son Absalom turned 
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traitor against him. And how terribly was punished David’s sin 
in violating the sanctity of his own and Uriah’s home, in the dark 
discords and sin of his own children. So too although we may 
have sympathy for Phaltiel in his genuine grief over the loss of 
his wife Michal, yet it was the moral sequence of his having taken 
the wife of another. Abner played the traitor when it seemed 
to promise success but he reaped a bitter though cruel death there- 
for. Moses had given explicit directions as to the method of re- 
moving the ark by means of poles borne upon the shoulders, but 
Uzzah and his companions chose rather the irreverent method of 
the Philistines and placed it upon a cart, for which and for other 
acts of irreverence, Uzzah was punished with death. When 
David grew old in the service of God it was the pride of his heart 
that had to be punished. How sad but how true is the teaching 
of the parable that it was those who had “borne the burden and 
heat of the day,” who were in special danger of being vain of what 
they had done, and who thought that they should have 
received more than “a penny.” David’s punishment was swift to 
himself and to his people who were doubtless, though in some 
way unexpressed here, as guilty as he,—“famine,” ‘“‘war” or 
“pestilence.”” The sinner’s choice to-day may not be open to 
three. Our time to choose is before we sin. After that there 
may be no alternative. 

As we read this record of sin so deep-rooted, does any one 
escape in the crowd? ‘The escape is only apparent. How long 
did Hophni and Phineas work revelry, or Saul glory in his ty- 
ranny, or Ahitophel succeed in his keen traitorship. In the face 
of sin’s results as here recorded, who would choose to sin? 

3. But if the picture of sin thus far is heavily drawn, this re- 
cord teaches in shining contrast the unmistakable power and excel- 
lence of faith. It was faith which enabled Hannah to surrender 
so completely and so willingly her child to the service of God, an 
ideal in which parental affection and believing devotion are sub- 
limely reconciled, an ideal for Christian parents to-day. It was 
the faith of Samuel which kept him constant and pure amid the 
evil influences of Eli’s sons, and in a nation like Israel. Who 
that has ever studied prayerfully this record, does not lift a prayer 
that the youth of ‘to-day in every land, might be as pure in life, 
as strong in character and as childlike in faith as Samuel! Per- 
haps there is one other life even in this record which for faith in 
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God equals that of Samuel. It is that life which went out so 
soon on Mount Gilboa. From the first to the last the life of 
Jonathan echoes his own words to his armour-bearer, “There is 
no restraint to Jehovah to save by many or by few.” It was faith 
which nerved him to climb the cliffs of Michmash, and which 
rendered his unselfish friendship for David so divine. 

Yes, and it was faith in God, which enabled the sin-lured David 
to regain the solid ground of virtue, and which shines out even 
through the sad story of his weaknesses and sin, so that heaven 
used him and the world has received in him a blessing. It is in 
the light of his faith that that chequered, but penitent and re- 
deemed life was sweet in comfort and strong in daring. Witness 
his faith-begotten courage before Goliath, his reverent regard for 
God’s anointing as he spared the life of Saul, his merciful atti- 
tude toward those who wronged him. And when he sinned how 
beautiful and complete was his repentance. Did ever a sacrifice 
receive a more ready acceptance on high, than that which “‘cost 
him something’ at the threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite! 
Fitting precursor, upon that hill, of the Temple from which should 
so often afterwards ascend the sacrifice of his own sweet psalmody. 
Whether in the life of the lowest peasant or the victorious mon- 
arch, this record teaches us in terms of commanding confidence, 
the indomitable power and the supreme excellence of faith. Let 
no reader mistake it. It is the golden cord which retains its 
lustre and beauty in this record, even though interwrought with 
so much of the warp of sin. 

4. There is another idea which will not escape the reader of the 
Books of Samuel. It is the necessity of practical religion in the 
home. EJi’s home lacked in its head the calm strength of vital 
religion. And the incident shows, how when a parent neglects 
his duty to train firmly and kindly his children in obedience and 
godliness, he goes far toward wrecking their eternal welfare. 
Saul, although specially moved by the Spirit of God, never en- 
tirely overcame the defect of his early training in a home appar- 
ently without religion; knowing almost nothing about religion 
until manhood, there was much that he never knew or appreciated 
at all. There are graces which only the child mind is likely to 
learn, and even if the matchless Jonathan was in turn the child of 
Saul’s home, it was from a more potent outside influence, as is 
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sometimes the case, the lofty faith and character of Samuel, that 
he caught his inspiration. 

Although there is no place in this record where polygamy is 
categorically forbidden in the home, yet could it possibly be more 
emphatically condemned than in its results as here narrated? 
About the time that David ascended the throne we are told that 
he had six wives. It comes with a shock, we would rather not 
have known it, but it explains his failure to train his household. 
Being at fault himself, how could he correct wrong-doing in his 
children? It is true the righteous Samuel was the child of a dual 
home, but he was the gracious answer to a mother’s consecration 
and prayer. And it was the rugged strength of Hannah’s piety 
which more than offset the folly of the negative Elkanah. 

But although this history teaches with tremendous emphasis 
the necessity for true piety in the home, yet it teaches that this, 
like all human effort, has its limitations. Even Samuel’s sons it 
was charged, and the record apparently intends it to be accepted, 
walked not in his ways, they lacked it seems at least his lofty 
spirituality, if nothing more. 

5. In all this there is reflected the imperfectness of God’s earthly 
family. His ancient Church was a place of discipline, and then, 
as now, there was much within the church which we could wish 
were not there. “Tell it not in Gath,” but for our own humility 
and instruction remember it. A prime cause of that spiritual 
declension was the unworthy lives and influence of the priest- 
hood. From the lofty ideals given by Moses to the house of Levi, 
when as Malachi says “The law of truth was in his mouth and 
iniquity was not found in his lips, he walked with me in peace 
and equity and did turn many away from iniquity,” the priest has 
fallen to the almost unthinkable depravity of Hophni and Phineas. 
And even though many of the priesthood were still doubtless up- 
right men themselves, yet the fact that the abandoned conduct of 
these sons of Eli aroused so little indignation, tells its own tale 
as to what was currently expected of the priests. It was for this 
reason doubtless that in this very period of Israel’s history, the 
priesthood was largely superseded by another class of leaders, 
the prophets, and such schools of godly men as Samuel and other 
prophets might gather together and instruct in religious truth. 

But not only does this record reflect the grave imperfections of 
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the leadership of God’s church, and especially at this time, but 
also like imperfection in the body of believers. Doubtless the 
frequent wars did much to prevent regular religious instruction, 
to destroy the spirit of religion and to harden the conscience other- 
wise tender. Nevertheless many persons on reading the Books 
of Samuel will be pained at the apparent ease with which evil 
was wrought by believers. It must be admitted however with 
humiliation that occasionally parallel examples occur to-day in 
the lives of persons whose love to God and whose change of heart 
are unquestioned, though the record does not cite even this much 
in mitigation. The narrative on the contrary rather magnifies the 
fact of the believer’s wrong-doing by placing it in sharp contrast 
with his better moments and truer life. 

6. But turning from man and his many defects, we cannot but 
see reflected in this narrative the unmistakable working of God’s 
hand in Israel's history. However excellent God’s laws of na- 
ture, he had not purposed that they should exclude him from his 
own universe. Whether by miracle or by providence, it was not 
the man nor the result which we would ofttimes have expected 
which meets us in this record. It was not Penninah but Hannah 
who was to give the Church of that age its leader. It was not 
the sons of the High Priest but the child Samuel who was to 
become the counsellor of Israel and direct the nation through that 
transformation period. And although Providence did not pro- 
hibit the free exercise of Israel’s desire to be “like the other peo- 
ple’ in having a king, yet God’s hand was seen in selecting that 
king from the least of the families of the smallest of the tribes, and 
he so modest. When furthermore he disobeyed the command of 
God and forfeited the throne it was not his son that was allowed 
to succeed, but the son of Jesse was chosen, and of Jesse’s sons it 
was not the stately Eliab but “the little one keeping the sheep,” the 
one whom even his father had overlooked. Him the Providence 
of God placed upon the throne to influence powerfully the destiny 
of a people and of the world. As Hannah sang “the bows of the 
mighty are broken and they that stumbled are girded with 
strength,” or as Samuel said in addressing the people “It is the 
Lord that advanced Moses and Aaron and that brought you 
forth up out of the land of Egypt.” Abner’s effort to place 
Ishbosheth upon the throne could not prevail against the ex- 
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pressed purpose and providence of God, nor could the surround- 
ing nations stand before Israel when God answered “‘go up and 
take it.” The Church for all time was to be taught that high 
above but closely affecting all human effort, in the lives of indi- 
viduals and nations, is the controlling hand of God. 

7. But perhaps the idea which is most persistently reflected in 
these Books of Samuel, is one which gives currency to all the 
rest; it is the transparent honesty and truthfulness of the record 
itself. ‘Who that has ever deeply and reverently studied these 
briefs has not risen from his meditation with the inward excla- 
mation, O the unbending honesty of this account! No one is 
spared. No partisan theory is allowed to warp the truth. Wel- 
come or unwelcome the truth is told. The good, though some- 
what negative, in Elkanah in his uniting with Hannah to give up 
Samuel to the service of Jehovah and his signalizing it with be- 
coming sacrifice, is allowed him, as well as his folly. On the 
other hand even Samuel is rebuked when he carries his grief for 
Saul to excess. So also David’s rejoicing over the death of 
Nabal, and his slaughter of the women and children of the Ama- 
lekites are told, though it is so unlike the foeman of Goliath. 
David with all his faults*was generally too brave for cruelty, but 
it is all told. The working of human cunning is often reflected 
in ways only too true. The deceitful report brought by the young 
Amalekite, regarding his part in the slaying of Saul, by which he 
thought to please David and gain his favor, not reckoning upon 
the forgiving spirit of even a far from perfect believer like 
David, is recorded and without comment. So also the conflict- 
ing reports given to David by Ziba and Mephibosheth are re- 
corded, the conflict is due to the untruthfulness of one of these 
men, perhaps Ziba, but the record is correct: it is too honest to 
feel even a need of explanation. 

The first and second rejection of Saul are both recorded, in 
simplicity, even though scepticism or thoughtlessness might lead 
some one to surmise an error and imagine them to be intended 
for two accounts of the same event. They are of course, as the 
intelligent reader will observe, accounts of two progressive events ; 
the first rejection (J. Sam. xii. 13-14) affected especially his 
house, his descendants should not succeed to the throne; the se- 
cond rejection includes this but rejects also Saul himself, by 
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withdrawing from him God’s co-operation with him during the 
remainder of his reign. So also in the references to Saul’s ac- 
quaintanceship with David some scholars have stumbled. They 
forget that monarchs, then as now, could not be expected to re- 
cognize again every one who had once or even frequently been in 
their presence, not even those of unchanged dress and appearance. 
David’s first visit to Saul was probably before the Goliath incident, 
but was brief and he was forgotten like hundreds of others. Then 
after some time, when David had changed with opening manhood, 
he came up to the camp of Israel and was naturally unrecognized 
by the courtiers of Saul. But after his defeat of Goliath he was 
frequently present and well-known at court until driven hence by 
Saul’s mad jealousy. There is no difficulty here unless we cre- 
ate it. There are many little touches in the record which illu- 
mine each other if allowed to come together, while some receive 
light from other portions of Scripture. When David was pur- 
sued by Saul from place to place he was compelled to find a place 
of rest for his aged father and mother, and he found it in un- 
likely Moab, a beautiful sequel of hospitality to the loyalty of 
David’s ancestress Ruth of Moab. Or when Absalom’s crime 
forced him into exile it was to the home of his mother’s kindred 
at Geshur that he fled. 

Nor is the beautiful truthfulness of this record impeached by 
a few mistakes which weary or careless scribes have made in 
transmission. Who would stand by and berate some entirely un- 
intentional discourtesy? And who would noisily proclaim in the 
street the innocent mistake of some tired scribe of long ago! In 
I. Sam. ii. 1, some word has fallen out; perhaps it should read 
“forty-one” instead of “fone.” In I. Sam. xii: 11 “Bedan® has 
been copied for “Barak,” apparently; the Hebrew of the two 
names would be easily mistaken. Possibly also in II. Sam. ii. 
10, in a similar way, the Hebrew word for “six” has been mis- 
copied the Hebrew word for “two.” But no real student of the 
Books of Samuel should stumble over these evident mistakes in 
copying. ‘The record is so transparently truthful that we might 
well pity any one who could study it with a mind of suspicion, and 
in searching for errors miss its truth. A reverent spirit and 
thoughtful study will remove any apparent difficulties in the re- 
cord, and make it radiant with blessed helpful truth. 


Current Biblical Choughbt. 


We have _ honestly 
The Angel of sought to obtain pro- 
Jehovak and fit from the article 
Critical Views. on “The Angel of 
Jehovah” by Mr. M-J. Lacrancg, 


published in the April number of the 
Revue Biblique Internationale; but, 
we must confess, with very little suc- 
cess. It opens with a short para- 
graph in which the problem is quite 
accurately precised. “The Angel of 
Jehovah,” we read, “is one of the 


most mysterious figures in the Old- 


Testament. Sometimes he appears 
and acts like an angel, that is to say, 
in accordance with the proper sense 
of the word Mal’akh, as a messen- 
ger, an officer charged with a mis- 
sion of his sovereign; sometimes he 
speaks in the name of God himself. 
It is on the occasion of the appari- 
tion at the Burning Bush that his 
role is especially enigmatic; for he 
does not fear to take the name of 
Jehovah at the very moment when 
this divine name is revealed.” After 
the good. beginning it 1s particularly 
disappointing to advance only to in- 
supportable hypotheses. First a few 
words are said as to the early opin- 
ions: Philo’s identification of the 
Angel of God with the Word, the 
Son of God, and the adoption of this 
view by so many of the Fathers, in- 
cluding even “a mind so strong as 
that of Theodoret;” Angustine’s 
preference for the view that he was 
only a servant who spoke in the name 
of the King, and THomas AQUINAS’ 
pronunciation in the same sense ‘‘on 
very profound theological grounds.” 
Next the contention of the prevailing 
critical school, that the conception of 
the Angel of Jehovah dates back to 


« 


the very origin of the religion of 
Israel and indeed forms the starting 
point from which the idea of other 
angels has grown, is stated and criti- 
cised. This, says LAGRANGE, is to 
confound the whole order of devel- 
opment of Israelitish religion, which 
must be presumed to take its start in 
a naive anthropomorphism which 
had no difficulty in bringing Jehovah 
down to earth and which had no 
need for intermediary beings. He 
sets himself then to show “by the 
aid of literary and textual criticism” 
how a conception logically developed 
in the history was artificially carried 
back to the beginnings. He has, of 
course, no difficulty in doing so— 
“by the aid of literary and textual 
criticism :’’ as no one need have any 
difficulty in applying any theory of 
development of ideas whatever to 
any text whatever “by the aid of lit- 
erary and textual criticism,” that is, 
in one simple word, by adjusting the 
text by hypotheses literary and 
textual to the theory. As the result 
of his manipulation of documents 
and text he secures the desired re- 
sult: that at first Jehovah himself 
appeared to his people, while later an 
angel was interposed between his in- 
sufferable and inapproachable majesty 
and their human littleness. “In one 
word,” he says, “the ancients make 
no mystery of allowing sensible ap- 
pearances of Jahvé, without feeling 
bound from these very varied appa- 
ritions to infer that he had a sensi- 
ble form of his own to which he was 
necessarily bound. But later, it was 
preferred to consider these appari- 
tions as conducted by the aid of the 
ordinary envoy of Jahvé. The old 
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texts were, therefore, retouched in 
this sense, but with so much respect 
and prudence that there was left per- 
sisting on the lips of this mysterious 
Being the affirmation that he was 
God.” That this was the course of 
things we have no authority for be- 
lieving except Mr. LacRANGE’s the- 
ory. We prefer the theory of the 
Biblical authors, who, on the lowest 
ground, had more documentary evi- 
dence of the course of religious 
thought in Israel before them than 
M. LAGRANGE enjoys; and whose 
presentation of that course, on the 
highest ground, has received the im- 
primatur of our Lord and his apos- 
tles, and (this especially for M. 
LAGRANGE) that also of the Church 
of Rome speaking in her two greatest 
councils to the effect that the Bibli- 
cal books have “God for their au- 
thor.” On a later page of the same 
number of the Revue Biblique atten- 
tion is called to M. SaALomon ReEIn- 
ACH’s biting note in the Revue 
Archéologique (XVI., 319), entitled 
Au théatre Folies babyloniennes, in 
which he “vigorously reproves those 
‘saturnalia of the spirit of combina- 
tion in delirium’” in which W1inckK- 
LER has been indulging of late. The 
writer pointedly asks whether M. 


RetmnacH has not himself yielded to 
the same temptation to indulge 
in “deceptive combinations,’ and 
whether the totemism of ROBERTSON 
SMITH is any surer guide to the 
truth than the system of astral myths 
employed by WINcKLER. It is a 
righteous application of the parable 
of the beam and mote: and we take 
courage from it to make another ap- 
plication of the parable just as 
righteous. Is M. LAGRANGE’S  sys- 
tem of reconstruction of the Biblical 
material “by the aid of literary and 
textual criticism” any better in prin- 
ciple than that of Messrs. CHEYNE 
and Ropertson SmitH and SALOMON 
ReEINACH,—than that of Huco 
WINCKLER and FrigpricH DELItzscH ? 
We do not say that people in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones. We 
are glad they are throwing stones and 
we should be happy to encourage 
them in it. After all, the thing to do 
is to get the glass-houses all smashed ; 
and this mutual stone-throwing is 
likely to accomplish that desirable 
end, and is therefore to be heartily 
welcomed by us. There is a house, 
not glass, built on the rock: when 
the stone throwing is all over it is 
likely that this house will be found 
standing alone. Biba We 
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With many thought- 
ful minds it is a seri- 
ous question whether 
there has not been for some years a 
steady lessening of a sense of sin in 
the conscience of the present genera- 
tion. By sin we mean want of con- 
formity unto, or transgression of, the 
law of God. Much is said of vice 
and of crime; all forms of evil doing 
that work present and palpable injury 
upon the evil-doer himself or upon 
society, receive ample attention from 
the pulpit, the platform and the press. 
There has been no lack whatever of 
reform societies, movements, agencies 
looking to every imaginable better- 
ment of man in the social sphere. 
Vice in well nigh all its forms and 
crime in every phase and stage of it, 
have been subjects of learned study, 
of careful scientific investigation, of 
elaborate philosophic treatment; 
whole libraries have been written dis- 
cussing such matters in every possible 
relation to the present welfare of man 
and of society. 

Be it understood, then, that in rais- 
ing the question as to a lessening 
sense of sin in the conscience of this 
generation we are not ignoring so 
obvious a movement in current 
thought. In our conception sin is a 
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Sin. 


Number 2. 


A 


much broader term than any common 
to such discussion as we have referred 
to; it includes every form of vice and 
crime; anything that works injury to 
man, whether in the person of the 
agent or that of his fellow, is a sin; 
the whole of that wide and varied 
realm that attracts and absorbs the 
attention of the reformer belongs to 
the dominion of sin; but alas! while 
forming a part and a very real part 
thereof, this realm is only a very 
small fraction of sin’s vast dominion; 
it is, so to speak, but the outward 
and visible expression, the sporadic 
manifestation of a far wider, far 
deeper evil, which is the source and 
soil out of which such manifestations 
grow. 

In modern thought evil is studied 
chiefly as related to man i. e. as vice 
or crime; evil can be understood as 
sin only when viewed in its relation 
to God. Here is the distinctive dif- 
ference. 

If our readers will reflect upon the 
course of such studies as have fallen 
under their eye they will be im- 
pressed with the absence of such ref- 
erence. One might almost say of 
these learned authors, that God is not 
in all their thoughts so seldom is it 
that his honor and glory figure in 
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hension of the enormity of sin and to 
weaken his appreciation of its power. 
Evangelists of this type were scat- 
tered all over the length and breadth 
of the land and for years their ser- 
vices were very popular; it is there- 
foré not improbable that such preach- 
ing was not without its effect in 
changing the prevalent conception of 
sin. 

These two influences coincident and 
concurrent may not unreasonably be 
supposed to have been contributory to 
the result. 


The effect of this 
change upon related 
doctrines will be in- 
stantly obvious to a mind versed in 
theology. One’s whole conception of 
soteriology will respond at once to 
such a tendency. 

If sin be merely ignorance, or hu- 
man limitation, or circumstantial en- 
vironment, or a stage in natural 
development or anything like these, 
then of course salvation becomes an 
altogether different thing. 

The person and work of the Re- 
deemer assume entirely changed 
aspects; there is nothing calling for 
direct, divine interposition; we have 
no nodus dignus judice and hence 
Christology inevitably changes along 
with Soteriology. This indisputable 
fact makes it well nigh incredible that 
any intelligent, reflecting man could 
conceive himself contending for the 
honor of Christ in condemning an 
emphasis of sin. Those who above 
all men have honored Christ have 
been just those who have appreciated 
most heartily the heinousness, the 
hatefulness, the power of sin. Even 
in the heavenly acclaim the highest 
praise comes from those who have 
washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Regeneration alike responds to the 
altered conception of sin and the 


Related 
Doctrines. 
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work of the Holy Spirit must undergo 
revision as a matter of course. There 
will be little need for his holy offices 
to heal so slight a hurt. Indeed in 
these latter days there is scant appeal 
made to his ministrations and natural 
agencies generally, rather than super- 
natural influence, are relied upon. 
That there has been a decided 


change in the directions noted no 


candid student of the religious ten- 
dencies of our times can deny. This 
change is writ large on modern liter- 
ature both of the pulpit and the press. 
Its connection with the question we 
have raised is very intimate; some 
readers will see in it strong corrobora- 
tion of the lessening of a sense of sin 
in the conscience of our day. 


If such be the case it 
would not be easy to 
exaggerate the grav- 
ity of the situation. The whole Word 
of God bears ample and uniform tes- 
timony to the tremendous. emphasis 
which God places on sin. It forms 
the dark background of all his reve- 
lation of himself; the Bible begins 
with a Paradise lost through sin and 
it ends with a Paradise regained 
through redemption while from be- 
ginning to end there is not a page 
that does not bear witness to its ex- 
ceeding sinfulness. The dreadful evil 
of it is constantly asserted and every- 
where assumed and no pains are 
spared to impress man with the fact. 
The Old Testament illustrates this 
line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept and the New Testament simply 
continues the testimony somewhat 
more plainly and certainly not less 
forcibly. It could not be otherwise; 
inasmuch as the fact of sin affects all 
of man’s relations with God it must 
condition all of God’s dealings with 
him and color all God’s communica- 
tions to him. It is utterly idle there- 
fore to talk of sin’s being merely 
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‘Sncidental;” it is an incident that 
dominates man’s whole nature here 
and but for the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation would dominate it 
forever hereafter. 

Any disposition to minimize the 
importance of sin, to cloud man’s ap- 
prehension of its dreadful evil. to 
lower his estimate of its awful power, 
to lessen his appreciation of its dread- 
ful pollution, is to be deplored as do- 
ing man an immeasurable wrong, as 
working him an irreparable injury. 

As John the Baptist prepared the 
way of the Lord by preaching every- 
where, Repent; so every renewed and 
repeated coming of Christ whether to 
the world, the church, or the indi- 
vidual soul, has ever been, will ever 
be, along this same highway of re- 
pentance. The burden of the gospel 
has ever been, must ever be, repent- 
ance towards God and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ. It is with the 
humble and the contrite heart that 
God always dwells. ‘To say that re- 
pentance and contrition—inexorable 
conditions of the coming and of the 
abiding of God—are in exact propor- 
tion to man’s conviction of sin is to 
utter a commonplace. If however, 
this be true, it must be equally a com- 
monplace to say that anything that 
tends to lessen the sense of sin in 
man’s conscience tends also to bar 
God’s approach and to hinder God’s 
fellowship. When this point has been 
reached the matter may be safely left 
to the individual conscience. 


S: M.S: 


The book of Samuel 
—for the two books 
ipsae in our Bible which 
Fascination of bear ithe prophet’s 
‘The Narrative. name were originally 
one and undivided—is great in the 
range of its power. It takes hold 


The Books of 
Samuel: The 
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upon young and old alike. Among 
the writings of Holy Scripture this 
greatness is shared with it on equal 
terms only by the first two books of 
the Old Testament and ‘the first four 
books of the New—by Genesis-Exo- 
dus and the gospels. Of modern re- 
ligious books in the English tongue 
perhaps only Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress may be classed with it in 
this respect; a story to which little 
children listen with eager interest and 


- on which the aged saint may feed his 


soul. Nor, we hope, will it be 
thought sacrilegious to place the 
Odyssey of Homer in the same 
category, for the story of Ulysses 
fascinates the boy with its stirring 
adventure, and the poem charms the 
cultured mind by its nobility of 
thought and beauty of form, and the 
man of God who can see deep and can 
appreciate truth wherever found pres- 
ently discovers in it profound mora} 
teaching, which is the real motive of 
the tale, and rises from its perusal 
with new respect for the moral insight 
and earnestness of the teachers of 
ancient Greece and with a sense that 
his own moral faculty has been toned 
by healthful exercise. But the poem 
that was recited by the bard of an- 
cient Greece and the allegory that 
was penned in Bedford jail are after 
all but fiction, whereas the book of 
Samuel is a history. 

Its narratives excel in delight for 
the children. Books of Bible Stories 
for the young always tell of the child 
Samuel, the shepherd lad of Bethle- 
hem, the combat with Goliath, the 
mad jealousy of Saul, the love of 
Jonathan and David, the unfilial con- 
duct of Absalom, his tragic end, and 
the father’s grief. Nor do these re- 
cords lose their interest and profita- 
bleness as the youth grows older. In 
these artless narratives there is also 
delineation of character, a portrayal 
of the deep impulses of the sheart as 
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they surge in men of action, a dis- 
closure of the moral quality of mo- 
tives, and revelation of the dreadful 
consequences of sin. It is no won- 
der that lovers of literature and stu- 
dents of human nature read these 
pages; no wonder that the great 
sculptors and painters have found 
worthy themes in these characters 
and events; no wonder that men and 
women, seeking to live godly lives 
have nourished their souls on its his- 
tory and teaching and have found in 
its language the vehicle or unconsci- 
ous model for the expression of their 
own religious thought. The son of 
Sirach knew intimately the story of 
Samuel and David. Mary of Naza- 
reth gave utterance to her adoring 
praise in a hymn that echoes the song 
of Hannah. The words which de- 
scribe the youth of Samuel are almost 
quoted, perhaps unwittingly, by the 
evangelist Luke when he describes 
the physical and mental growth of the 
boy Jesus and his development in 
character. Samuel’s memorable words 
“To obey is better than sacrifice,” 
the rejection of Saul and anoint- 
ing of Jesse’s son, Dayid’s en- 
durance of adversity, his obtaining 
bread from the tabernacle for his 
hunger and the hunger of his com- 
panions, his desire to build a temple, 
the promise to him and its very 
words—all find mention in the pages 
of the New Testament and show the 
familiarity of Jesus and his disciples 
with the book of Samuel and its value 
in their eyes. 


The books of Sam- 
uel, to resume the 
familiar designation, 
cover the religious history of Israel 
during the judgeship of the prophet 
Samuel and the reigns of Saul and 
David. From what source did the 
writer of this history derive his in- 
formation? For, whatever may have 
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Information. 


been the literary history of the books 
of Samuel, it is evident that they did 
not receive the final touches until 
after the death of Solomon and the 
divisionof thekingdom. 1 Sam. xxvii. 
6; 2 Sam. v. 5. Even if the narra- 
tive as a whole was composed earlier, 
the date of its composition cannot be 
placed much before the death of 
David at the earliest, for the general 
record is brought down almost to 
the close of David’s reign. The writer 
or compiler relates many things, 
therefore, which did not fall under 
his own observation, but took place 
before he was born. Whence, then, 
did he obtain his information? 
There were documents. When the 
transition from government by judges 
to the monarchy occurred, the man- 
ner of the kingdom was written by 
Samuel and deposited at the sanctu- 
ary. 1 Sam. x. 25. Besides this 
archive, a historical work from the 
same pen is referred to, which dealt 
with events in the earlier part of 
Saul’s reign. It was one of three 
ancient historical writings, extant in 
the Chronicler’s day, which were 
standard works of reference for au- 
thoritative information regarding “the 
acts of David the king, first and last,” 
from his anointing to his death. 1 
Sam. xvi. 1 to 1 Kin. ii. 10. They were 
“the history’ or words “of Samuel 
the Seer, “the history of Nathan the 
prophet,” and “the history of Gad 
the Seer.” Since Samuel died before 
Saul, in writing of David Samuel 
wrote of him before his accession to 
the throne. Gad knew the son of 
Jesse in the early period of adversity 
as well as in the later times of royal 
splendor. 1 Sam. xxii. 5; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 11. Nathan was influential at 
court during the greater part of 
David’s reign, down to its close. As 
the Chronicler derives his material 
from these documents, and as his ac- 
count of the period bears close verbal 
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resemblance to the narrative in, the 
book of Samuel, it is a fair inference 
that the book of Samuel in its pres- 
ent form is also based upon the same 
three documents. There is no rea- 
son to doubt the genuineness of these 
documents; for 1. A literary period 
had begun in Israel. 2. It was natu- 
ral, and already a matter of precedent, 
for prophets to engage in historical 
writing. At least Moses and Deborah 
may be cited, for there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of serious scholars 
wholly to deny authorship to these 
servants of God. 3. Regarding one 
of the three prophets there is explicit 
mention of his making written record 
of an important national event of his 
time. In addition to these three for- 
mal histories, governmental archives 
were available for supplementary ma- 
terial. State papers were drawn up 
in David’s reign, and were probably 
accessible to the later historian. The 
departments of state had been organ- 
ized for the conduct of national af- 
fairs with scribe and recorder or 
monitor; 2 Sam. viii. 16, 17; xx. 24, 
25; 1 Kin. iv. 3; and “the Chronicles 
of King David” which are referred 
to by the Chronicler (1 Chron. xxvii. 
24), apparently mark the beginning 
of the custom of keeping royal annals. 
Nor should fugitive writings be for- 
gotten, such as the Lament of David 
over Saul and Jonathan, which is 
widely accepted by modern criticism 
as a genuine ode by the sweet singer 
of Israei. Thus the materials for 
compiling a history of the judgeship 
of Samuel and the reigns of Saul arid 
David seem to have been abundant 
and varied, and to have consisted of 
documents prepared by eyewitnesses, 
and contemporary or practically con- 
temporary with the recorded events. 


Modern criticism has 
devoted much time 
and acuteness to the 
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literary analysis of the book of Sam- 
uel. Some of the foremost investi- 
gators of this. problem believe that 
two documents in the main have been 
combined in the first book, while 
other scholars of equal renown dis- 
cover considerable traces of three. 
The second book of Samuel is re- 
garded as more of a unit. All this is 
intensely interesting. It is pleasing 
to the curious, it is attractive to the 
earnest student of history. Biblical 
science, of course, demands that only 
legitimate methods of literary criti- 
cism be employed, and that they be 
applied with rigor. When this just. 
requirement is met, the attempt at 
disentanglement receives respect. 
Conservative scholarship is quite 
ready to believe that the splicing point 
of the basal records is in several in- 
stances discernible. It is quite con- 
tent that the literary analysis should 
detect the jointures; quite content 
that it should be able to apportion 
the entire narrative to its proper 
sources and recover separate narra- 
tives from which the later historian 
drew his information; quite content 
should it turn out that the original 
writers looked at different phases of 
the national life, took delight in dif- 
ferent actors upon the stage, and pre- 
sented the history from different 
points of view; content even if some- 
times the accounts which several 
writers give of one event have been 
incorporated without change, and 
itthus readers have been led to think 
that the same experience was re- 
peated several times. 

The only vital question that con- 
cerns the historian is whether the 
incidents which each writer records 
are true in themselves. Difficulties 
there are, but they are few, radical 
critics themselves being judges. For 
ourselves we are satisfied that these 
occasional difficulties are not inaccu- 
racies, but are differences that can be 
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harmonized, and that the set of con- 
tradictions which it has become tra- 
ditional and necessary for certain 
schools of criticism to assume are not 
inherent in the narrative but are 
foisted upon it. To quote the words 
of Professor BrrcHER, uttered in the 
Sunday School Times of June 20th, 
in which he refers to the various rea- 
sons assigned in the narrative for the 


desire of the Israelites to have a king 
(1 Sam. viii. 5, 203 ix. 165 xii, 12): 
“These reasons are not inconsistent. 
It is only by perverting them that they 
can be made to seem inconsistent.” 
The validity of this judgment is capa- 
ble of demonstration in reference to 
other passages besides those cited. 
The narrative in general presents: a 
consistent account. aa eeD: 


SAMUEL AND THE LAW OF SACRIFICE. 
PROFESSOR J. OSCAR BOYD, B. D., PRINCETON, N. J. 


This is part of a much larger subject, embracing all phases of 
the ceremonial law, and all ages of Israel’s history. The ques- 
tion at isstte is this: do the recorded infractions of that law imply 
its non-existence at the time they occurred? Much might be said 
from the @ priori standpoint in answer to this question. But our 
task is rather to approach the question with the historical spirit, 
and having first collected and examined the alleged infractions, to 
determine whether all or any of them are of such a nature as to 
raise the presumption that they are not in fact violations of law, 
but only thé customary procedure of the time; that is to say, 
whether they afford any sound evidence for the non-existence of 
the ceremonial law as we know it. 

Samuel’s part in this inquiry may be examined most easily by 
propounding these two queries: who was Samuel, that he should 
be the de facto head of the national cultus during his career? and 
why did he sacrifice where he is reported to have sacrificed? For 
the two most important topics in the whole debate about Hebrew 
worship are the personality of the sacrificer and the place of the 
sacrifice,—the priesthood and the altar. 

First, Samuel is presented to us as celebrant at the public sac- 
rifices of the nation. So before the second battle of Mizpah (I. 
Sam. vii. 9), at Gilgal when Saul was made king (xi. 14, 15), 
and at the same place later when Saul usurped priestly functions 
and was rebuked (xili. 8-12, cf. also xv. 14, 21). Besides this, 
we find Samuel presiding at local sacrifices. So at the unknown 
city where he anointed Saul (ix. 12, 13, 22), and at Beth-lehem 
when he anointed David (xvi. 5). Finally, we hear of his build- 
ing an altar at Ramah, his residence, on which presumably he 
frequently offered sacrifice. Now all these instances occur within 
a definite period of Israel’s history, the period of Philistine sov- 
ereignty and the war for independence. That period began with 
a great event whose importance is habitually underestimated by 
historians of Israel, the first battle of Mizpah, related in I. Sam. 
iv. By the Biblical writers its significance is not undervalued. 
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On the contrary the historical narrative presents it as the bitterest 
calamity that befell the nation. The prophet, centuries after- 
wards, uses the same disaster as type of the destruction that im- 
pends over Jerusalem (Jer. vii. 12, 14; xxvi. 6,9). In the view 
of the psalmist also, this was the outstanding event in the whole 
period from the wilderness to the monarchy (Ps. Ixxviii. 60-64). 
It is only as we look at the stricken nation in its real condition, 
that we can form any just notion of the exigencies of the time, 
and of the anomalous situation in which the whole national life 
was placed. 

And yet it is hard for us, even by an effort, to appreciate the 
effect of the great disaster upon the minds of the Hebrews of that 
day. The heart of Jehovah’s sanctuary, the core of Jehovah’s 
worship, was the ark, above whose cherubim Jehovah sat en- 
throned (I. Sam. iv. 4, 7; II. Sam. vi. 2). And the ark was 
taken. The only authorized mediator between Jehovah there en- 
throned and the people was the hereditary high-priest together 
with those associated with and subordinate to him (I. Sam. i.-iii.). 
And Eli and his sons were dead. The word Ichabod has come 
down to us as a heritage of that dark day. It may fairly be re- 
garded as, in the writer’s intention, the cry, not of one woman 
alone, but of the stricken nation: “the glory is departed; because 
the ark of God was taken and because of Eli and his sons.” 

At such a crisis Samuel steps forth into an unrivalled promi- 
nence in Israel. Who was he? In the first place, he was by birth a 
Levite, of the family of Kohath, the most honored branch of that 
tribe after the Aaronic priesthood. (See I. Chr. vi. 28, 38). 
The fact that in I. Sam. i. 1 his father is called an “Ephrathite” 
indicates no more than that his permanent residence was on “Mt. 
Ephraim,” the great middle group of the hills of Western Pales- 
tine. (For the manner of stating a Levite’s residence, compare 
Judg. xvii. 7). In the next place, he was especially “given to 
Jehovah” by the vow of his mother, and from early childhood, in 
an altogether exceptional manner, devoted to the ceremonial ser- 
vice of Jehovah at the Shiloh tabernacle. Still further, to him 
was committed Jehovah’s word concerning the rejection of the 
house of Eli from the priesthood (I. Sam. iii. 11-14). And 
finally, an enduring gift of prophecy was granted Samuel, which 
rendered him now, in the eyes of all the nation, the acknowledged 
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mediator between Jehovah and the people. Immediately pre- 
ceding the account of the national disaster in ch. iv., are these 
words, which are worthy of special notice: ‘“And Samuel grew, 
and the Lorp was with him, and did let none of his words fall to 
the ground. And all Israel fron: Dan even to Beer-sheba knew 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the Lorp. And the 
Lorp appeared again in Shiloh: for the Lorp revealed himself in 
Shiloh by the word of the Lorp. And the word of Samuel came 
to all Israel” (I. Sam. iii. 19-iv. 1). 

Consider, then, the man and his time together. Both were 
exceptional. The priesthood rejected and the only adults of the 
high-priestly family dead; Samuel trained to the ministries of the 
ceremonial from childhood, at once under the tutelage of the de- 
parted and as yet unreplaced sacerdotal line, and at the same time 
set above them all by Jehovah’s entrusting to him the tidings of 
their rejection. It was a clearly-marked interregnum in the 
priesthood : who so fit to be during that interregnum the nation’s 
pontifex, as this high-born Levite, dedicated from birth to Je- 
hovah’s worship, endowed with prophecy, and specifically Je- 
hovah’s agent in the redintegration of the priesthood? We are 
told that “no man taketh this honor,” that is, the high-priesthood, 
“wnto himself, but when he is called of God, even as was Aaron” 
(Heb. v. 4). But we may be sure that Samuel was not the man 
to usurp such dignity without the divine call. The sacred histo- 
rian shows Samuel’s high valuation of the honor, in his account of 
the affair at Gilgal, where Saul, unauthorized, usurped the post 
of celebrant. And at the same time Samuel exhibits his freedom 
from any such slavery to ceremonialism as would make him grasp 
at a function to which he was not called, in his noble words to 
Saul (xv. 22) : “Hath the Lorn as great delight in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 

The second question that presents itself concerns the place 
where Samuel sacrificed. As grouped together above, the na- 
tional occasions were at Mizpah and at Gilgal; the local occasions 
were at the unknown city of ch. ix. and at Beth-lehem; at Ramah 
also he built an altar, presumably for stated sacrifices. Now why 
did Samuel offer sacrifices at these places ? 

In the first place, negatively, he did not offer sacrifice at the 
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central sanctuary of Jehovah, because there was none. Shiloh 
had been that place, but Shiloh was destroyed, with a destruction 
memorable, as we have seen, even centuries later. It is absurd to 
talk of violation of the law of “the unity of the altar” as given in 
Deuteronomy (e. g. ch. xii.), at a time when “the place which 
Jehovah chose” had been swept away by the flood of war. If it 
be asked, why did he not sacrifice at the ark, or at the arkless sanc- 
tuary, the question cannot be answered because of our ignorance. 
There are many things that we do not know. One of them is, 
why the ark was so long allowed to remain at Kirjath-jearim, 
while the sanctuary, like an empty shell, stood near at hand. An- 
other thing we do not know is, the exact history of that sanctuary 
from the death of Elion. We find it at Nob (1. Sam. xx1., xxii.) 
and later at Gibeon (I. Kings iti. 4, cf. II. Chr. i. 3). Before the 
battle of Michmash we hear of Abijah, a great-grandson of Elli, 
being present with Saul at Gibeah, with the high-priestly ephod 
(I. Sam. xiv. 8, 18, 19, RV. margin), and it is possible that all 
the Mosaic tabernacle was there at that time. Some have also 
maintained that it was for a time at Beth-el (I. Sam. x. 3), and at 
Gilgal. But this is merely conjecture, insusceptible of proof. 

In the absence of statements that would enlighten us on these 
subjects, we are forced to fall back on theory. Two theories face 
us: the theory that makes all these localities idolatrous shrines 
deriving their sanctity from immemorial idolatrous usages, in- 
herited quite largely by the Jehovah-worship itself; and the theory 
in harmony with the Biblical writers, that whenever sacrifice was 
offered elsewhere than at the one divinely-appointed national sanc- 
tuary, it was an exceptional proceeding, justifiable only for excep- 
tional reasons. 

While considering Samuel himself in his role of sacrificer, we 
have already seen the exceptional nature of the times in which he 
lived. The same remarks have quite as practical an application 
to this question of localities. Where the people should hold their 
national gatherings must now be determined by exceptional con- 
siderations. Samuel summoned them to Mizpah the first time 
(vii. 5) in order to retrieve their earlier defeat by the Philistines 
on the very scene of that disaster ; the second time (x. 17), because 
it now was the scene of the victory that began the struggle for 
independence. A variety of reasons may be suggested for the 
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choice of Gilgal as the place for the establishment of the kingdom: 
sentimental, in view of the first encampment there under Joshua; 
practical, in view of its proximity to Eastern Palestine, the scene 
of Saul’s first success in arms, and at the same time its distance 
from the Philistine overlords. henceforth it naturally became 
the rallying-point for the new kingdom there established. 

Yet it must be remembered that none of these national gather- 
ings was in the nature of a religious festival. The sacrifices could 
be quite as well offered, under the exceptional conditions of this 
period, at the home town as at a national assembly. Consequently 
we see Samuel officiating at local ceremonies, like that of the citi- 
zens of the unknown city of ch. ix., and that of Jesse the Beth- 
lehemite chief. And similarly we find Samuel erecting an altar 
for the local use of Ramah, his home town, and its vicinity. 

Summing up these instances, therefore, we conclude that, posi- 
tively, Samuel did sacrifice anywhere and everywhere, according 
to need and occasion. The whole land was the “mount” of 
God, “‘the place where he dwelt,” “the sanctuary which his hands 
established” (Ex. xv. 17, the song of Moses). When Jehovah’s 
sanctuary was rejected, and the ark, the symbol of his local pres- 
ence, was in retreat, then must the people fall back upon the primi- 
tive and eternal principle of worship, underlying and preceding 
all the Mosaic ceremonial, that “God is nigh unto them that 
call upon him” (Ps. cxlv. 18). 

This theory may also furnish us with an adequate answer to 
the question, why did not Samuel restore the ark to its place in the 
neighboring empty tabernacle, and so renew the conditions exist- 
ing at Shiloh in his youth? It was because of the people’s sin, 
the same cause that had led God to forsake them and deliver the 
symbol of his presence into the hands of their enemies. Until 
this sinfulness had been repented of, and there had been a whole- 
hearted turning away from idolatry to Jehovah, on the part of the 
nation and its leaders, all the sacrifice at the sanctuary could please 
and appease him no more than they had when offered at rejected 
Shiloh. A fundamental moral and religious change must precede 
the re-establishment of a ritual that presupposed a loyal, worship- 
ful people. 

That Samuel was a man who appreciated the superior claims of 
inward repentance over ceremonial correctness, is abundantly evi- 
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denced by his remarkable formula quoted above (I. Sam. xv. 22). 
In the light of this well-known attitude of Samuel, we can see the 
folly of those who make use of his career to disprove the existence 
of the Deuteronomic law of sacrifice. One eloquent fact protests 
against such a perverted interpretation of his acts: he never sacri- 
ficed before the ark. “If Samuel’s conduct,” writes Dr. W. H. 
Green, “can be justified notwithstanding his acquaintance with 
the ark, which cannot be denied, it is equally capable of being 
reconciled and in the very same manner with his knowledge of the 
whole round of Mosaic institutions.’”’ It is the wholly exceptional 
character of his time that furnishes the key to Samuel’s career. 
To disregard its exceptional nature is to exhibit either a lack of 
the historic sense, or a perversion of the only historic records of 
that time that we possess. 


THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 
PROFESSOR JAMES A. KELSO, PH. D., D. D., ALLEGHENY, PA. 


In a certain sense the Books of Samuel are historical. They 
present the forces and movements which culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the Hebrew Monarchy. Very graphically they por- 
tray the careers of the first two occupants of the throne. From 
another point of view, the narratives of these books may be char- 
acterized as biographical, containing as they do incidents and 
situations in which the personal element comes almost exclusively 
to the forefront. The modern reader is often at loss to decide 
whether the author had composition of history or the writing of 
biography as his main purpose. 

With a keener insight into their true nature, the Jews have 
classed these books with the prophetical writings. The author 
unfolds many of the ethical and religious principles, so strenu- 
ously advocated by the great prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries B. C. These great ethical and religious teachings of 
the later phophets may be summed up in the terse and stern de- 
mands of Hosea and Micah. “For I desire goodness, and not 
sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.” 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Je- 
hovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and 
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to walk humbly before thy God?” Centuries earlier Samuel had 
set the same lofty ideal before the weak, misguided, and wayward 
Saul in those immortal words: ‘Behold to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams,” and the creative 
genius of Christianity, although giving a higher motive, has never 
said anything grander in the sphere of practical ethics. This sen- 
timent in no small degree indicates the religious value of these 
Books. The Jews, therefore, understood their true inner nature 
in terming them prophetical. 

These two points of view, historical and biographical on the 
one hand, and prophetical on the other, were identical to the minds 
of the Hebrew writers. They wrote biography and history with 
an admonitory purpose and in a paranetic vein. ‘This has led the 
advocates of the distinctively modern view to discount the his- 
toricity of their narratives and the faithfulness of their biograph- 
ical portraits. Yet the Books of Samuel are a perennial source of 
religious instruction, for the very reason that they possess these 
characteristics which have brought upon them the censure of the 
scientific historians of modern times. It is what may be termed 
the prophetic presentation of history and delineation of character 
that invests them with the deepest religious significance. To the 
Hebrews history and biography were not worth writing, unless 
they inculcated either an ethical principle or some religious truth. 

‘There are one or two very common errors in regard to the 
practical use of the Books of Samuel, in common with other Scrip- 
tural writings of a similar character. Students commonly re- 
gard it a very easy task to read these works, so as to learn all the 
intended religious lessons. In one of his writings, the great 
English divine Frederick W. Robertson remarks that the books 
of the Old Testament most difficult to understand are those in 
which the historical and biographical elements predominate. This 
view is antagonistic to current opinion. But a little thought will 
convince that no class of scriptural writings require more patient 
reading and demand more careful meditation than those of the 
historical and biographical type, if the reader desires to obtain 
from them some thing more than a superficial acquaintance with 
the external facts. 

A companion error is the view that these and similar Old Tes- 
tament writings are suitable enough for the instruction of chil- 
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dren and youth, but entirely inadequate for the edification of 
maturer Christians. This is not the clearly enunciated theory, 
but a true description of the practical attitude of not a few reli- 
gious teachers. ‘Those who hold such views either avowedly or 
tacitly, have failed to give them the study and attention which 
they deserve. ‘They are like the great ocean along whose shores 
the little child may wade, and in whose depths the man may dive 
for pearls. 

Not only is their value discounted on every hand either ex- 
plicity or implicitly, but there is a strong tendency to neglect them 
as a source of religious teaching. In preparing this paper, the 
writer to satisfy himself upon this point, turned to Hasting’s 
Bible Dictionary ad. loc., and was surprised to find not even a brief 
paragraph on the religious ideas or teachings of the Books of 
Samuel. The writers of the articles on Genesis, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Kings et al. do recognize the ultimate purpose of these 
books to teach religious and moral truth. This omission and the 
emphasis that is laid upon the purely critical study of the Old 
Testament proves that Biblical scholars are criticism-mad, if such 
an expression is permissible. If those who devote their time 
exclusively to the study of these books find nothing in them that 
is worthy of attention, except the sources of the compiler, parallel 
accounts, and variations between the Massoretic Text and the 
versions, it is not strange if the pulpit and the general Christian 
public will neglect them. When the editor asked us to write on 
this subject, we thought we had a well worn and theadbare sub- 
ject, but a careful search revealed no recent literature on this 
theme. 

The Books of Samuel are worthy of the most careful and pro- 
longed devotional study. They are an almost inexhaustible 
source of homiletical material. 

Emerson once significantly wrote: ‘“The student is to read his- 
tory actively and not passively ; to esteem his own life the text, and 
books the commentary.” This pregnant saying of the sage is the 
key to the situation. ‘The reader is to turn his eye inward on his 
own life, while he follows the careers of Samuel and his contem- 
poraries. ‘The achievements and failures of Samuel, Saul, and 
David in the spiritual life are to cast their lights and shadows 
across the soul of the reader. The bright light shed by these 
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Titanic characters will bring to his consciousness his own virtues, 
and make his sins stand out black and hideous across the back- 
ground of their noble lives. Their failures and sins will act as a 
wholesome check on self-assurance, and will give him warnings 
of the dangers which lie across his path. In order to derive the 
greatest good, the student should endeavor to transfer himself to 
their situations and face the problems which they meet. Impos- 
sible? is the popular verdict as their age is so very unlike ours. 
Very unlike in external life and civilization, but strangely similar 
in many of the social and spiritual problems, which are forced 
upon earnest Christian men to-day. 

The Christian pulpit has too often made the mistake of regard- 
ing the characters of these books as symbols and types, or in in- 
dulging in allegorical exegesis. The heroes of the book thus be- 
come unreal and lose their fascinating power. Let the principles of 
grammatico-historical exegesis be followed. Let us live with 
real men and women, so that we may feel the Spirit of God acting 
upon us through their lives. 

Truly the Books of Samuel take us into a goodly fellowship. 
Towering above all others is Samuel, one of the greatest figures 
of Hebrew history. The last representative of an old order, he 
is equally athome ina newera. Judge, founder of the monarchy 
and prophet of Jehovah, he is equally great in all three spheres. 
One so great that we find it easier to admire and indulge in hero- 
worship than to emulate. Ewald compares his work with that 
of Martin Luther, in his bringing to a conclusion an old order and 
ushering in a new era. It is good to be in his presence and to 
learn the power of that austere and great spirit. Carlyle has said: 
“That great men, taken up in any way, are profitable company. 
We cannot look, however imperfectly upon a great man, without 
gaining some thing by him. He is the living light-fountain, 
which it is good and pleasant to be near.” It is with this spirit, in 
which Carlyle gave to the world his study of Heroes and Hero 
W orship, that we should enter the presence of Samuel. 

No theme has been more attractive to essayists and philosophers 
than friendship. The Hebrews have had no Cicero, no Laelius; 
they can boast no essayist who has set forth the beauties of friend- 
ship. But in the relation of David and Jonathan, we have friend- 
ship portrayed in a sublimer spirit than the pages of Cicero 
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breathe. In the heart of the son of Saul, the Spirit of Christ is 
manifested with touching and pathetic power. 

There are other characters as instructive as Samuel and David; 
there are other scenes and situations as inspiring and uplifting, as 
those in which the nobility of Jonathan shines. It lies without 
the scope of the writer to treat these in detail, but if they are ap- 
proached in the spirit and by the method outlined above, they will 
be a source of spiritual refreshment and religious instruction. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITE- 
PAR SSN Gen. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D. D., AUBURN, N. Y. 


In studying the Old Testament records of the times of Saul 
and David and Solomon, we should remember two general facts. 

Gop’s METHOD IN REVELATION.—First, the phenomena of rev- 
elation and inspiration are mostly capable of being generalized in 
the following form: God by his providence and his Spirit caused 
history to be transacted, and afterward caused such a record to be 
made of the transactions as suited his purposes in revealing himself 
to mankind. So far forth as the transactions and the record are 
explicable by natural law, we need not go beyond natural law to 
explain them. The supernatural elements will be most intelli- 
gently understood by carefully studying the natural phenomena 
among which they appear. 

SPIRITUAL AIM OF THE Brsricat, NARRATIVES.—Second, the 
purpose of the biblical record is properly spiritual and not histori- 
cal. Strictly speaking, the writing of history is an attempt to 
make a complete record of the facts in their connections, and in 
this sense there is no such thing as history in the Bible. What we 
call history is a series of selections of facts, the facts being selected 
for the sake of the spiritual lessons they teach. This statement is 
sometimes made for the purpose of disparaging the truthfulness 
of the biblical narratives, but that is an abuse of it. The fact that 
the biblical narrative is made up of selections need not in the least 
change our idea of its trustworthiness, though it may make a great 
difference in the interpretation we put upon the narrative. Asa 
matter of fact, a right conception at this point will obviate many 
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difficulties, for a large part of the difficulties which men find are 
really mistaken inferences, based on wrong assumptions as to the 
completeness of the narrative. 

TuEsE Pornts In_ustratep.—These two facts are well illus- 
trated in the part of the record we have traversed in connection 
with the first four Lessons. We found a narrative of events (1 
Sam. iv. 1b-vii.) leading up to and including Samuel’s rule as 
judge. About eighty per cent. in bulk of this narrative is given 
to the first few months of the time, and to the details, historically 
unimportant but fine for religious instruction, of the capture and 
return of the ark. Perhaps four per cent. is given to the affairs 
of the next twenty years, nine per cent. to the day when Samuel 
became judge, and seven per cent. to the eighteen exceedingly im- 
portant years of Samuel’s administration. Then a second nar- 
rative (viil.-x.) is devoted to the few months within which the 
arrangements for monarchy were made. A third narrative cov- 
ers a few weeks or months of time, ending perhaps in the second 
month of the second year of Saul, and giving an account of his 
victory over Nahash, his inauguration, and the establishing of his 
permanent military headquarters at Gibeah and Michmash (xi. 
1-xili. 2). 

According to the apostle Paul, Saul’s reign lasted forty years 
(Acts xiii. 21). The record makes the impression that he was a 
young man at the beginning of it, and at its close he was a warrior, 
not debilitated by age (1 Sam. xxxi.,2 Sam.i.). The forty years 
divide themselves into three periods, a period when Saul followed 
the counsels of Samuel,a period when their relations were strained, 
and a period when Samuel had retired from Saul’s government. 
Concerning the first of these periods, though it must be that it 
extended to more than one-third of the forty years, the record 
says not a word save its account, already alluded to, of the first 
few weeks. From the strength displayed by Israel in the years 
that directly followed we may infer that this period was marked 
by prosperity, as the rule of Samuel had been. 

In 1 Sam. xiii. 3-xv. 35 we found three additional narratives 
and a summarizing section, the narratives dealing with the second 
period of his reign, the period when his relations with Samuel were 
strained and fluctuating. At the opening of this period Jonathan 
is a warrior grown, and Saul no longer a young man. By some 
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process concerning which we are ignorant, because it belongs to 
the omitted sections of the history, the Philistines have placed a 
garrison at Geba (xiii. 3). By smiting it Jonathan precipitates 
a war. Saul and Samuel quarrel, Saul’s forces fall away, the 
Philistines plunder and disarm the country. Later, Israel over- 
throws them, and later still is in position to put two hundred thou- 
sand men into the field against Amalek. At the end of the war 
with Amalek Samuel finally breaks with Saul. This middle 
period may have been one-fourth or more of the forty years. To 
it may belong some of the events mentioned in the summarizing 
section (xiv. 47-52). 

The parts of the record which include the five lessons for Au- 
gust cover nearly the remainder of Saul’s reign. At the begin- 
ning of this period David was the boy whom Samuel anointed 
(xvi). At its close he was thirty years old (2 Sam. v. 4). We 
“may infer that the period covered about one-third of the forty 
years. 

NARRATIVE OF THE BEGINNINGS OF Davin’s CaREER.—The 
first two lessons for August (xvi. 4-13, xvii. 38-49) are taken 
from what may be regarded as the seventh of these narratives of 
public history. It might be entitled, The Beginnings of the Ca- 
reer of David. It extends from xvi. 1 to xviii. 5, starting from a 
point in the situation when Saul was reigning by himself, Samuel 
having retired from the government (xv. 35), and leading up toa 
situation in which David has suddenly become prominent and 
popular and useful in public affairs. Notice that this situation 
(xvii. 5) covers a period long enough for David to participate in 
many affairs. and to acquire a reputation, that is, a period of seve- 
ral months or several years. Notice also that when the narrator 
has finished his account of the battle (xvii. 53), he brings in cer- 
tain incidents that are not in chronological order (54). David’s 
putting the Philistine’s armor in his tent must have been a later 
affair than those recounted in xvii. 55-xviil. 4; and his bringing 
the head of the Philistine to Jerusalem must have been many years 
later. 

AN ALLEGED CONTRADICTION.—In this narrative we are told 
that David first came into Saul’s service as his harp-player, and 
that the service lasted for some time, the relations between the 
two being intimate (xvi. 18-23). We are also told that David 
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came to camp as a shepherd boy whom Saul did not recognize 
(xvii. 31-40, 55-58), and by killing the giant was introduced into 
the service of Saul. This has been exploited as a contradiction. 
Some have solved it by saying that we are to regard the events in 
Xvi. 21b-23 as out of chronological order, these events being con- 
temporary with those of xviii. 5. Others insist that we have here 
a combination of two inconsistent accounts, and they support their 
contention by the fact that the Vatican MS. of the Greek transla- 
tion omits verses 12-31, 41, 48b, 50, and 55-xviii. 5. That is, this 
manuscript omits the statement that the challenge was repeated 
forty days (16), and omits all mention of David’s coming on an 
errand to the camp, and of his being unrecognized by Saul, leav- 
ing us to infer that he was already there at headquarters as Saul’s 
minstrel and armor-bearer, and that he offered himself at once, as 
soon as the challenge was first given. On this basis they affirm 
their theory of two contradictory accounts, and that the second 
account has been put into the Hebrew text since the Septuagint 
was translated. They support the affirmation by calling attention 
to various alleged marks of composite authorship. 

To the hypothesis that two accounts have here been combined 
there is no objection except, perhaps, that it lacks proof. But 
there is no ground for saying that the accounts were contradic- 
tory, or for assigning a late date to either account or to the com- 
bining of them. 

If this narrative is composite, the composition is by a master. 
Test this by reading the two alleged accounts separately. E’ach is 
relatively flat and uninteresting. It is only when you read the 
two as combined that the story becomes graphic and vital. Evi- 
dently this master mind so understood the facts that he found them 
consistent. He had sources of evidence which we no longer pos- 
sess, and his judgment is deserving of respect. 

The narrative represents Saul as directing Abner to inquire 
whose son David is (56). Abner does not inquire, but brings in 
David and lets Saul ask his own questions. David’s meek, sweet- 
tempered reply seems so remarkable to Jonathan that ‘‘as he fin- 
ished speaking unto Saul the soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David.” Clearly the representation of the narrative is that 
Saul’s not knowing David was a pretence. The humbly dressed 
shepherd boy seemed to Saul bent on making himself ridiculous 
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by undertaking a foolhardy exploit, and Saul did not care to own 
him. ‘The courtiers of course followed the fashion set by the 
king. When we note this every trace of contradiction vanishes, 
and several points in the narrative become lighted up with new 
interest. 

On the hypothesis that the Hebrew text of this narrative is a 
combination of earlier texts, it is supposable that the earlier texts 
may also have survived, and that the writer of the Vatican manu- 
script may have substituted a translation of one of them for the 
translation of the combined text. Perhaps it is more feasible, 
however, to regard the Vatican text as an abridgement. But how- 
ever you regard it, it does not deny the incidents it omits. On the 
contrary, it to some extent presupposes them. It represents David 
as having his shepherd’s outfit at hand, and as not having at hand 
a tested suit of armor. ‘This would not have been the case if he 
had been at headquarters in the character of minstrel and armor- 
bearer to the king. If we had only the short account found in 
the Vatican manuscript, we should be compelled, in order to un- 
derstand it, to infer the occurrence of additional incidents like 
those recorded in the longer account. 

Certain Matrers oF Detait.—The mention of Israel and 
Judah (xvii. 52) fits the point of view of a writer of the times 
when David was king of Judah and later king of Israel, and does 
not fit the point of view of a writer of the times after Jeroboam. 
The account here given of the battle implies that the compact that 
the Philistines should become the servants of Israel (9) was not 
kept. There was instead a pursuit and a slaughter of the Philis- 
tines. We may probably infer from 1 Chron. xi. 10-14 and 2 
Sam. xxiii. 8-12 that the Philistines rallied at times, so that there 
was severe fighting. 

NARRATIVE OF Davin’s BECOMING AN OuTLAwW.—From the 
eighth historical narrative (1 Sam. xviii. 6-xxii. 5) two Sunday 
School lessons are taken (xviii. 5-16, xx. 12-23). The point of 
departure of this narrative is near the beginning of the situation 
reached in the preceding narrative, that in which David is making 
a reputation by his brilliant and wise public acts; and it leads up 
to a situation in which David, without fault on his part, has be- 
come an outlaw. As its subject matter it contains, first, an ac- 
count of four series of attempts made by Saul on the life of David 
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(xviii. 6-18a, 13b-29, xviii. 80-xix. 7, xix, 8-xx.), and second, an 
account of the steps taken by David when it became at last evident 
that the breach with Saul was irreparable (xxi.-xxii. 5). 

DaTING THE EvEeNtTs.—David was thirty years old when he 
became king of Judah (2 Sam. v. 4), and therefore nearly twenty- 
nine when he went to Ziklag (1 Sam. xxvii. 7). If we guess that 
he was sixteen when Samuel anointed him, eighteen or nineteen 
when he first went to Saul, twenty when he killed Goliath, twenty- 
two when he married Michal, and twenty-five when they watched 
his house to kill him, and he fled to Ramah, to Nob, to the Philis- 
tines, and then became an outlaw, we have perhaps a time scheme 
as exact as the data will furnish. 

NARRATIVE CONCERNING Davip THE BLAMELESS OUTLAW.— 
A ninth narrative (xxii. 6-xxiv.) recounts David’s life as an out- 
law up to the time of the death of Samuel: Saul’s bloody vengeance 
on the priests, David’s rescue of Keilah, and several attempts made 
by Saul against David, leading up to the incident when David cut 
off Saul’s skirt in the cave, and Saul made peace with David. No 
Sunday School lesson in the present series is taken from this nar- 
rative. 

It is onesided and unjust to speak of David and his outlaw 
friends as a band of brigands. ‘True, it is said that they included 
“every one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented” 
(xxii. 2), that is to say, some disreputable men. But they also 
included David’s relatives, who were eminently respectable, and 
prophets and priests, and citizens who had distinguished them- 
selves as warriors (xxii. 1, 5, xxiii. 6, xxvi. 6, 2 Sam. xxiii. 18a, 
1 Chron. xi. 15a, etc.). The narrative takes pains to have us 
know that they served as protectors of the country and not as 
robbers (xxiii. 1-5, xxv. 7-8, 15-16). 

PsauM TITLES REFERRING To THESE Even'ts.—It is note- 
worthy that several of the Psalms are by their titles connected 
with the events described in these two narratives, while none are 
so connected with any event of David’s life from this time till 
after his repentance for his sin in the affair of Uriah (Pss. lix., li1., 
Ivi., xxxiv., cxlii., liv., Lxiii., lvii.). The question of the verisimil- 
itude of these titles deserves more careful attention than many are 
disposed to give it. 

NARRATIVE CONCERNING Davip’s DETERIORATION AFTER 
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SAMUEL’?s DEatH.—A tenth narrative (xxv.-xxvii.), starting 
from a point within this time of truce between Saul and David, 
and leading up to a situation in which David is established as a 
Philistine citizen, recounts first the death of Samuel (xxv. 1a) 
and then certain events that show a marked deterioration in the 
character of David. Probably Samuel, as long as he lived, exer- 
cised a restraining influence over both Saul and David. After his 
death, in the affair of Nabal (xxv. 1b-38), we find David break- 
ing loose from the wise self-control he has hitherto exercised, and 
ready to punish by bloodshed an affront that has been put upon 
him. But for Abigail he would not only have committed a great 
crime, but would have involved himself in blood feuds which 
might afterward have proved fatal to his ambition for the king- 
dom. ‘Then he entered upon the practice of polygamy (39-44), 
evidently counting upon the temporal advantages which would 
thus accrue. He is now in a-position to offer himself again to 
the Philistine king Achish, not now as a friendless fugitive, but as 
a leader of men, with an equivalent to offer for whatever favors 
he may receive (xxvil.). He and his men gather their families 
to them and settle at Ziklag, as feudatories of Achish. There his 
deteriorated character exhibits itself in very reprehensible barbar- 
ities and duplicities. One redeeming feature of this period is 
exhibited in chapter xxvi., from which is taken the last of the five 
lessons for the month of August. Perhaps David was by this 
time absolved from loyalty to Saul, but he still owed loyalty to the 
kingly estate in Israel, and all the more as he himself aspired to 
that estate. He expects that Saul will come providentially to his 
death (9-11), and evidently expects then to succeed to the throne; 
but he will have no hand in slaying Saul. He respects the prin- 
ciple of the sacredness of Jehovah’s anointed as he will wish other 
men to respect it when he himself becomes king. Say, if you 
please, that there is an element of selfishness in this; but if ever 
the time comes in which all persons show such wisdom and good 
feeling in their selfishness, the millennium will then be already 
present. ; 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE RELIGIONS OF CONTIGUOUS PEOPLES. 


III. SacriFices. 
REV. M. G. KYLE, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


II. Meruop.—The main features of the method of sacrificing 
in Israel were the careful selecting of the objects by the offerer, 
the examination by the priest, the pouring of the libation and 
the offering by the priest clad in his official robes of fine white 
linen. If it were a bloody sacrifice, there was the confessing of 
sins over the head of the victim, the slaughtering by the priest, 
the sprinkling of the blood, and the burning upon the altar either 
in whole or in part, the feasting upon the unburned portions of the 
sacrifices and upon the sacrifices no part of which was burned. 

In considering the sacrifices of Egypt, whenever we get away 
from the materials of the sacrifices we enter at once into the 
mystery and obscurity that surrounds the subject. Herodotus* 
tells of the careful selection of the animal offerings, of their 
examination by the priest, in the case of a bullock it must be 
without spot. He mentions also imprecationst on the head of the 
victim, but while the other parts of his description agreet with 
the monuments, if there is any representation of this I am unable 
to find it. Certainly it was not common in the days of old Egypt. 
Some at least of the victims were slaughtered by the priest, and 
the offerings were heaped,§ bread, geese, rams, gazelles, ‘quarters 
of bullocks, all together on the table of offerings, and even upon 
the altar,* and oblations were poured over them.** Thus far the 
method seems fairly clear. But here the obscurity deepens. The 
preparation of the offerings is thus pretty well known, but what 
was done with them? Altars are pictured frequently in the great 
inscriptions and must therefore have been in the temples generally, 
but in only two instances have any remains of altars been found in 
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the ruins. One was found by Petrie in the temple of Merenptah 
the Pharaoh of the exodus at Thebes,* but the ruins were in such 
condition as to indicate nothing as to the burning of sacrifices 
upon the altar. The other altar was found by Naville in the 
great temple of Deir el Bahari.t But he states that “no sacrifices 
were ever burned upon this altar.” The Book of the Dead occa- 
sionally speaks of “offerings,” but gives little or no hint of what 
was done with them other than that the funerary offerings were 
chiefly for the sustenance of the departed. Indeed, such is the 
obscurity surrounding the Egyptian sacrifices, both as to method 
and meaning, that the three great histories of Egypt derived 
from the monuments, the works of Brugsch, Petrie and Budge, 
only refer to it in the most incidental way. The same is true of 
the most admirable presentation of the discoveries in Egypt by 
Davis and Coburn, while Prof. Sayce in his recent Gifford lectures 
on the Religion of Egypt, does not treat the subject at all. In 
reality the monuments furnish scarcely anything but negative evi- 
dence, the value of which we will consider a little later. The one 
striking exception to this negative evidence is in the great picto- 
rial inscription at Tel Amarna,* where the offerings are seen 
heaped on the altar, the officiating priest stands offering and the 
sun’s disk ‘Aten,’ which is the object of worship is seen in 
splendor, handing down its burning rays, each ray terminating in 
a hand, and the flames are actually leaping up from the altar. 
But the worship therein depicted was not Egyptian worship at all. 
It was Asiatic, probably Semitic, introduced by the heretic king, 
Amon-Hotep IV.+ This innovation was bitterly opposed by the 
Egyptian priests and finally on the death of the king, overthrown 
and banished, and the Egyptian religion restored. ‘That this 
foreign and heretical religion which was so violently overthrown 
and banished is the only one which pictured the burning of its 
sacrifices on the altar, goes far towards turning the negative evi- 
dence of the remarkable rarity of altar fires into positive evidence, 
to which indeed all other indications point, that the Egyptians did 
not generally consume these sacrifices upon the altar. 

What we know of the method of the Arabian sacrifices is brief 
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but clear and explicit. They were numerous, frequent, brought 
by the offerer, offered by the head of the family, i. e. the patriarch 
officiating as priest, and were burned. (Job. i. 5, xlii. 8-9.) 

III. Meaninc.—The meaning of the sacrifices of Israel was 
finally expounded in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Undoubtedly 
it opened the eyes of the Hebrew Christians to much they had 
never seen. It was intended to do so. It was written for that 
purpose. Revelation is progressive throughout. The Israelites 
certainly did not understand the full meaning of the sacrifices as 
it is unfolded in the Epistle, for such fullness was not yet revealed 
to them. But the simple first truths of that revelation were plain 
enough from the very terms in which the sacrifices were described. 
The Israelite was to bring his sacrifice “For his sin which he hath 
sinned ;”’ the priest was to “make atonement For him, for his sin 
which he hath sinned, and it shall be forgiven him,” the offerer 
was to “lay his hand upon the head of his offering,” and he saw it 
killed and laid upon the altar and was taught “For it is the blood 
that maketh atonement for the soul’ and thus he knew what was 
not said until centuries later: “That without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins.” Certainly the sacrifices meant to 
him, expiation for sin., Then in some of the sacrifices there was 
no formal laying on of hands, sometimes there was no shedding 
of blood, but there was thanksgiving, and sometimes feasting and 
great joy, and thus, long before it was said, “We also joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received 
the atonement,” the Israelite understood in experience that 
the sacrifices which typified the coming One were an open- 
ing for him to thanksgiving and joy. And still again in the 
complete burning of some of his sacrifices given ror himself, he 
experienced self-dedication long before it was said “That ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.” ‘Thus the significance of the 
sacrifices in the main features was clear and distinct to the 
Israelite. 

Very little is known of the Egyptian sacrifices. The “tens of 
thousands” of funerary offerings have probably for the most part 
no truly sacrificial meaning whatever, but were intended wholly as 
supplies, and sometimes only a wish for supplies never actually fur- 
nished, for the departed. In the case of deified ancestors, and in 
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the Osirian worship where every man became in a certain figura- 
tive sense deified, and was given the divine name, the funerary 
offerings may have acquired something of a sacrificial meaning, 
but it was certainly of the vaguest character. No imputation of 
sin from the offerer to the victim is known among the Egyptians, 
hence no such idea of expiation for sin as the Israelites had. As 
little is known of any burning of sacrifices, hence no dedication. 
It may be assumed that the offerings after being presented, though 
not burned, were not wasted, but there is just as little evidence of 
any proper sacrificial feast. It appears at first very significant 
that the word used for sacrifice, “‘se-hotep,” means “satisfaction,” 
but the significance seems to be dissipated when it is known that 
the same word “hotep” means a table for the funerary offerings 
that were not at all sacrificial in their character. At best the 
meaning of the word “se-hotep”’ can only be supposed to point to 
a time, however remote, when the true idea of expiation for sin 
was represented in the Egyptian sacrifices. But the most positive 
and convincing evidence we have on the meaning of the Egyptian 
sacrifices is from the Book of the Dead, where the Egyptian’s hope 
is clearly shown to be in his good works. Of “satisfaction” 
through the sacrifices, he knew nothing. In what he did do, and 
what he refrained from doing is all his hope, and on this ground 
alone he was declared “‘the justified.”’ He says, “I have appeased 
God by doing his will.”’* While this does not make known to us 
what the sacrifices of Egypt did mean, it makes it tolerably clear 
that they were not expiatory, for it seems impossible to believe 
that that which furnished no part of the hope of the dead, gave any 
real “satisfaction” for the living. And when we enquire further, 
what really was effected, or supposed to be effected, by the sacri- 
fices, they do not appear to have furnished any part of the statu- 
tory code, further than that as there was a state religion, sacrifices 
entered very largely into public functions of various kinds. Of 
any typical character of the sacrifices there is not a trace. 

Beyond the facts that there were well nigh enumerable funerary 
offerings and that something of the appearance of sacrifice was ex- 
tensively practised, nothing is known of the sacrifices of those 
Egyptians who were among the peoples contiguous to Israel at the 
period of the establishment of her sacrificial system. The reports 
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of foreigners a thousand to fifteen hundred years later, when 
Egypt was fallen and home rule forever gone, have only the re- 
motest bearing on the subject. That there were sacrifices in 
Egypt presenting any resemblance in meaning to the three funda- 
mental ideas in Israelite sacrifice there is not the slightest evidence. 
I am quite aware that this statement is wholly at variance with the 
general popular impression on the subject, but it is time somebody 
was called upon to produce some evidence for such popular 
impression to rest upon, since Egyptologists have practically 
nothing to offer, and rarely discuss the subject. One of the most 
distinguished Egyptologists of this generation when he learned I 
was investigating the subject, implored me if I found anything to 
let him know, as he had promised an article on the same subject 
and did not know where to begin. 

The meaning of the sacrifices of Arabia so far as we know 
anything of them, is made very clear in Job. Job offered sacri- 
fices for his children, “for Job said it may be my sons have 
sinned.”’ Clearly these were sacrifices for sin. (Jobi. 5.) In 
the conclusion of the great trial, God said to the three friends, 
“Therefore, take unto you now seven bullocks and seven 
rams ; lest I deal with you after your folly.”’ Here it is just 
as clear that the sacrifice was for their “folly” that they might 
escape its consequences. 

We may now glance along the line of the facts of the sacrifices 
of Israel and of contiguous peoples so far as they have been 
adduced to bring out clearly what if any relation may exist be- 
tween them. Israel’s sacrifices are seen to differ from the sacri- 
fices of the Egyptians scarcely at all in materials, which is of very 
little importance, very largely in method which is of far more 
consequence, and almost absolutely in meaning, which is the heart 
of the whole matter. 

This absence of monumental evidence of Egyptian elements in 
the sacrifices of Israel receives confirmation from certain philologi- 
cal facts. It is at least very significant that there are no Egyptian 
words among the principal terms descriptive of the sacrifices in 
the Pentateuch. If any distinctly Egyptian idea had been intro- 
duced therein, an idea the Semites had not previously had, we 
would certainly expect it to have an Egyptian word. This expec- 
tation is intensified by the custom throughout the Pentateuch of 
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using Egyptian words for things distinctly Egyptian, even in 
some cases where the Hebrew possessed an equivalent word. 
Examples are found in the use of “Akhu,” marsh land. ‘“Abomi- 
nation,’ which is a literal translation of the Egyptian “Aat.” 
“Veor” for river, instead of the Hebrew “Nahar” and “Ndchal,”’ 
and “Shésh,” fine linen, instead of “aitun’? a Hebrew word. his 
last word “shésh” is used in the description of the Egyptian mate- 
rials of the vestments of the priesthood, and the furnishings of the 
Tabernacle, and is used in the Pentateuch no less than thirty-four 
times. The fact that there are no Egyptian words descriptive of 
Israelite sacrifices is in entire harmony with the monumental 
evidence which reveals no distinctly Egyptian elements that are 
found in Israelite sacrifices. And while philological arguments 
are seldom to be relied upon unsupported by corroborative evi- 
dence, yet when thus in harmony with all other evidence on the 
subject this points strongly to the conclusion that Semitic ideas 
as embodied in Semitic words supplied the mold into which the 
whole sacrificial system was cast by divine revelation. And this 
leads us to turn to the one contiguous people which has. been kept 
in the background throughout the discussion. "The Arabian sacri- 
fices have furnished but meager information, but what little there 
is seems to lie exactly parallel with the Israelite sacrifices. But 
the Arabian sacrifices are Semitic. They introduce us directly to 
the patriarchal sacrifices. ‘They turn our thoughts to the one con- 
tiguous people who really had immediate relation with Israel’s 
great sacrificial system, a people not contiguous in territory but 
contiguous in lineage, pre-Mosaic Israel and still further back, 
Patriarchal Israel in Egypt and in Palestine. 

The traces of Semitic sacrifices in the land of Goshen are not 
very distinct, yet there are a number of obscure references to the 
sacrifices and worship of the foreigners in that quarter of Egypt 
from the time of the Hyksos onward until the nineteenth dynasty, 
when Israel escaped.* And when Pharaoh, to keep Israel from 
going even three days into the wilderness for their great feast, pro- 
posed that they sacrifice in Egypt, Moses’ reply was that they 
would sacrifice the “Abomination of the Egyptians.” “And will 
they not stone us?” (Ex. vill. 25-26.) Whatever the expression 
“Abomination of the Egyptians” may mean, it is beyond question 
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that the sacrifices of Israel and those of Egypt were thereby de- 
clared to be positively antagonistic, and it is equally clear that the 
Israelite sacrifices in Egypt were unobjectionable to Moses, or that 
the sacrifices Moses proposed to them were not objectionable to 
them. In either case that which was antagonistic to the Ecyr- 
TIAN religion became the link between the sacrifices of Patriarchal 
Israel in Egypt and the system of sacrifices at the Tabernacle in 
the wilderness. What the Israelites had come to be in all the cen- 
turies from the days of Jacob, living as they did in a land “not 
theirs,” mingled with a “mixed multitude,” and dwelling along 
side of a great system of idolatry, or whether they had experienced 
much change, these are questions on which little can as yet be 
said positively. But a strange side-light is thrown upon the sub- 
ject by recent investigation that has shown how patriarchal sacri- 
fices have persisted among the Bedouin and other primitive people 
of Palestine down through all the vicissitudes of more than one re- 
ligious conquest even to the present day. The investigation was 
made by Prof. Samuel Ives Curtis, D. D., of Chicago, and Rev. J. 
Stewart Crawford, of Damascus, and given to the world by Prof. 
Curtis in his “Primitive Semitic Religions of To-day” (1902). 
Candor compels something to be allowed to the fear that Prof. 
Curtis has been somewhat imposed upon by the productive power 
of “backsheesh,” which is able to produce any information wanted, 
if only the want is made known. ‘But after paying full tribute to 
such fear, certain important things seem clearly established. 
Three ideas among these people seem primitive, having persisted 
in spite of the most positive influences for their suppression. 
They are that the shedding of blood was an essential part of the 
sacrifice, that the sacrifice was substituted for men (“dem bedl 
dem”), and that satisfaction, atonement, was hoped for thereby. 
The persistence of these patriarchal ideas of sacrifice among the 
Bedouin and others unto this day, gives us a new conception of the 
possibility of their persistence among the equally isolated people 
of Israel in the land of Goshen. And certain it is that the only 
“contiguous people’ with whose sacrifices those of Israel at the 
Tabernacle apparently sustained close relation in meaning, which 
is the heart of the subject, was patriarchal Israel. 

The sum of the whole matter is that the most careful search fails 
to discover any essential relation between the sacrificial systems of 
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Israel at the Tabernacle and the religion of the contiguous Egyp- 
tians, but does discover just such consonance with the influence 
of patriarchal revelations and sacrificial customs as the unity of 
divine revelation would lead us to expect. And the subsequent 
history of the religion of Israel and of the religion of contiguous 
peoples has shown the distinction of Israel’s sacrificial system to 
have been still more radical than has appeared from this investiga- 
tion. The Saviour’s dictum “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
separates Israel’s sacrifices finally and forever from the heathen 
systems round about. Israel’s sacrificial system may not have 
seemed to the heathen so very different from their own, the Israel- 
ites themselves may not then have recognized very clearly the 
distinction, but there was a radical difference. In a single word, 
it was tendency. ‘The heathen sacrifices have ever tended to lead 
the people more and more to depend upon their own efforts, by 
larger sacrifices and more elaborate ritual to buy the favor of the 
gods. ‘The sacrificial system of Israel, not by virtue of natural- 
istic development, but by the element of divine revelation therein, 
especially the typical character of the sacrifices, led directly to the 
Saviour of the world and thus led men away from themselves to 
a dependence upon God. However imperfectly this was under- 
stood by the Israelite at the first, it existed, was intensified by the 
work of the prophets until the coming of the great sacrifice, and 
completely expounded in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It only remains to be noted that had the position of the destruc- 
tive critics been chosen as a view point, thesame final problem must 
have been met; 7. e. to account for the tendency of Israel’s system. 
The naturalistic development theory does not account for it, even 
by its own method of argument, for the heathen systems starting 
with the same materials of sacrifice, and following in large part 
the same methods, yet lacking the meaning which revelation gave, 
and the tendency which revelation imparted, brought none of 
those peoples nearer to God, but led them all farther and farther 
away, while Israel’s system alone leads to the Cross, to Christian- 
ity, and to the conquest of the world. 


LIGHT FROM DEISSMANN ON PAUL/’S EPISTLES. 
REV. GEORGE H. CORNELSON, JR., CONCORD, N. C. 


Dr. Deissmann’s Bible Studies is already known to the readers 
of Tue Bis.e Stupent (Vol. L., p. 297). They are aware that 
its aim is to set the linguistic and literary phenomena of both the 
Septuagint and the New Testament in the light of the actually 
existing usage of the periods and the localities from which they 
respectively came. Until comparatively recently, to do this has 
been impossible. Owing to the fragmentary character of the 
remains of Greek literature from Egypt, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor the data have been lacking. Now, however, all this has 
been changed. Investigators with tireless energy, especially 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, have been bring- 
ing to light Greek Papyri from Egypt and Greek Inscriptions 
from Asia Minor. It is, therefore, no longer either necessary or 
possible to regard the Greek Bible, either LXX. or New Testa- 
ment, as a thing apart. We are able, at least in a measure, to re- 
construct the Greek language of the late pre-Christian and early 
Christian centuries. 

Marshalling a great mass of material gathered from these 
Papyri and Inscriptions Dr. Deissmann has undertaken to show 
that “the real language, spoken and written, of the Seventy Inter- 
preters was the Egyptian Greek of the period of the Ptolemies,”’ 
and further, that, “Just as we must set our printed Septuagint 
side by side with the Ptolemaic Papyri, so must we read the New 
Testament in the light of the opened folios of the Inscriptions.” 
Insisting upon the supreme value of these Inscriptions for the his- 
tory of the language of the New Testament, he says, “Those wit- 
nesses in stone come before us with exactly the same variety as to 
time and place as we have to take into account when dealing with 
these writings : the period of most of them, and the original locality 
of nearly all, can be determined with certainty. They afford us 
wholly trustworthy glimpses into certain sections of the spheres 
of ideas and the store of words which belong to certain definite 
regions, at a time when Christian churches were taking their rise, 
and Christian books being written.” 

Another less important though much stressed contention of Dr. 
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Deissmann’s is that, the “letter” as a literary production is to be 
sharply discriminated from the “epistle.” Through fifty pages 
in his “Prolegomma to the Biblical Letters and Epistles” he labors 
to show that Paul’s writings are “letters” and not, as usually 
styled, “epistles.” A “letter,” he declares, is the product of “the 
pen employed because the separation by distance does not permit 
a téte-a-téte. A letter is destined for the receiver only, not for the 
public eye, and even when it is intended for more than one, yet 
with the public it will have nothing to do.” “What is alone essen- 
tial is the purpose which it serves: confidential personal conversa- 
tion between persons separated by distance.” “He who writes a 
letter under the impression that his lines may be read by strangers, 
will either coquet with this possibility, or be frightened by it: in 
the former case he will be vain, in the latter reserved ; in both cases 
unnatural—no true letter-writer.”’ On the other hand, an “epis- 
tle’ is written for the public and is composed under the conscious- 
ness that one is making literature. The importance which Dr. 
Deissmann attaches to this distinction comes out when he declares 
that “the authentic writings of the Apostle are true letters, and 
that to think of them as epistles is to take away what is best in 
them.” 

Perhaps it will be of interest to such readers of THE BIBLE 
STUDENT as may not yet have had access to these “‘studies’”’ them- 
selves to have brought before them a few illustrations of the prac- 
tical uses to which Dr. Deissmann puts the contentions above 
noted. His book covers all the linguistic phenomena of the Greek 
Bible—its orthography and morphology as well as its vocabu- 
lary and syntax. By far the greater part of it, however, as was 
to have been expected, deals with the matter of vocabulary. From 
this part of his treatise, then, we will take our illustrations—choos- 
ing somewhat at random. 

Take, then, for example, the words “brother” and “brethren.” 
They are recurrent in Paul’s writings. We may have even indo- 
lently permitted ourselves to look upon them as in some sort 
“lodge-words”’ peculiar to the early Christian community. If so, 
it may give us a somewhat queer feeling, when, under Dr. Deiss- 
mann’s guidance, we learn from the old Papyri that these very 
words (adelphos and adelphot) were a part of the technical vocab- 
ulary of the Serapeum in Memphis, two hundred years before 
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Paul was born. ‘The priests of Serapis (doubtless also of other 
gods) and the monks who never departed from the precincts of 
Serapeum were known among themselves as “adelphot,” and their 
ordinary salutations in passing each other through the galleries 
and courts of the temple was by the word “adelphos.” It should 
not surprise us, then, in turning to the Inscriptions, to learn fur- 
ther that among the members of the pagan religious associations 
of the Imperial period the same technical use was made of these 
words. ‘Each religious community regarded itself as a kind of 
brotherhood, the members of which applied to one another the 
term brother as expressing the tie binding them into union. 

Now, there can hardly be any doubt that this usage of these 
words together, of course, with the idea lying back of them, com- 
mon among the Jews from whom came the first Christians, was 
readily adopted by the early Gentile Church and adapted to the 
distinctive ideas of the ties binding the members into their partic- 
ular brotherhood. However, notwithstanding the age of this 
usage of these words, the necessary familiarity implied, and the - 
consequent tendency of this usage to drift into the sheerest cant, 
every sympathetic reader of Paul’s letters must at once be aware 
of the fact that from Paul’s fervent pen they receive a freshness 
and warmth of feeling that impart to them a new vitality. His 
“brethren” and “my brethren” are no empty formal terms, but are 
aglow with tenderest love for those addressed. Even when they 
appear, as again and again they do, in the midst of his most intel- 
lectual and purely argumentative paragraphs, beneath the mighty 
brain from which the arguments proceed, we feel through them 
the great heart burning and yearning with care, sympathy and 
love. In one word, we feel that these terms have been truly 
Christianized. 

As our next example of the light cast from the Papyri and the 
Inscriptions, let us take the word presbuteros (elder, presbyter). 
The Septuagint translate the Hebrew word for “old man” by both 
presbutes and presbuteros. ‘The most natural rendering was the 
former word, and the employment of the comparative presbuteros 
must have had some special reason. Now, we usually find pres- 
buteros in those places where the translators appear to have taken 
the Hebrew word for “old man” as implying an official position, 
an “elder.” And this usage of the word is explained by the fact 
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that the translators found presbuteros already used technically in 
Egypt for the holder of a communal office. They simply em- 
ployed what they found ready to hand. Now, it is probable that 
Paul and the other writers of the New Testament who employ 
this word in this sense took it from the Septuagint and the Syna- 
gogue. But just as the Papyri show that the word had this use in 
Egypt at the time of the Septuagint translation, the Inscriptions 
of Asia Minor prove that presbuteroi was the technical term, in 
the most diverse localities, for the members of a corporation. 
Thus it was most easy for the Gentile Christian communities to 
understand Paul’s application of this title to their superintending 
officers. At any rate the early Christians never could have felt 
the use of presbuteroi as they found it in the Septuagint or the 
New Testament writings strange or odd, for in the town or city 
of their residence they must have known a certain set of officials 
who were commonly called presbuterot, “elders.” Is it not even 
possible that the idea in this use of the word was so far common 

_to pagan and Christian that Paul soon found it necessary to mark 
fully the particular qualifications of the Christian presbuteroi, as 
in some of his letters he does, more especially the Pastoral letters? 
Indeed, from some of his specifications it might be inferred that 
some of the Christian elders were living entirely too much like the 
pagan elders about them. Paul feels the necessity of showing 
that there is the greatest difference, not only in the functions of 
the office but also in manner of life. 

The Inscriptions reveal that the word episkopos (bishop) also 
was applied by the pagan world to officials before the Christian 
Church made such use of it. One Inscription even gives it as a 
technical term for the holder of a religious office. No informa- 
tion is furnished, however, as to the functions of this office. 

The word kuriakos (belonging to the lord, the ruler) was 
thought for long to be peculiar to Biblical Greek, some maintain- 
ing that Paul coined it. But the Papyri and Inscriptions reveal 
it in frequent use with the meaning Paul attaches to it. Our 
interest in the word deepens in view of the part it plays in the 
phrase he kuriake hemera or shortly, he kuriake (TheLord’s Day). 
The Inscriptions of Asia Minor show that there was a similar 
phrase and a similar contraction of it, marking the first day of the 
month as Emperor’s Day. Dr. Deissmann thinks we have here 
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an analogy; “Just as the first day of the month was thus called 
Emperor’s Day, so the first day of the week—with all its signifi- 
cant connection with the Gospel history—would be named, by the 
Christians, the Lord’s Day.” 

Doubtless many Christians to-day have pondered over the dif- 
ficulty which must have presented itself to the minds of the pagan 
audiences when first they heard from the lips of early Christian 
missionaries the expression ho huios tou theou (the Son of God). 
For while it is highly probable that the New Testament designa- 
tion of Christ as Son of God goes back to the Old Testament form 
of expression and hence would be intelligible to Jews, we cannot 
suppose that the heathen of Asia Minor understood this designa- 
tion or that it was common among them in the sense in which it 
was applied to Christ. Could they then in any way understand 
the Saviour’s title of dignity in the light of the ideas of their 
locality? Let us read what Dr. Deissmann has to say in regard 
to this problem: “If this solemn form of expression was already 
current among them in any sense whatever, that would be the very 
sense in which they understood it when they heard it in the dis- 
courses of the missionary strangers; how much more so, then, 
seeing that among the ‘heathen’ the expression Son of God was a 
technical term, and one which, therefore, stamped itself all the 
more firmly upon the mind.” The Inscriptions convince one that 
the phrase huios theow was a familiar title of the Emperor Au- 
gustus in the Graeco-Roman world from the beginning of the first 
century. The heathen mind was thus indirectly prepared for the 
reception of this title as applied to Jesus Christ. While this fact 
does not, of course, explain either the origin or the primary sig- 
nificance of the title in the Christian Church, it does contribute 
much light to the question as to how it might be understood in the 
empire. It is worthy of mention that one of these Inscriptions is 
from Tarsus and bears the expression applied in honor to Au- 
gustus. Dr. Deissmann conjectures, “Perhaps the young Paul may 
have seen here the expression for the first time—long before it 
came to him with another sense.”” However uncertain we may be 
as to when or how Paul first saw or heard this expression, may 
we not be sure that the great Apostle to the Gentiles would eagerly 
accept stich a ready stepping-stone for leading his pagan auditors 
into the higher thought, the august and supreme position of 
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Christ, the Son of God, in the Kingdom of God? 

Our space will not permit of another citation from Dr. Deiss- 
mann’s book, but before making our final period we must state the 
conclusion that the more one lingers over the study of these Papyri 
and Inscriptions, the more deeply convinced one becomes that the 
language which was to receive the Christian Revelation was much 
better adapted to its great work than had usually been supposed. 
The media for conveying the truth of the Christian religion were 
already thoroughly prepared when in the fulness of time that truth 
was revealed. 


STRUCTURE AND PURPOSE OF THE BOOKS OF 
‘ SAMUEL. 


PROFESSOR THOMAS R. ENGLISH, D. D., RICHMOND, VA. 


The two books of Samuel, like those of Kings, originally con- 
stituted an undivided whole, as shown by the colophon appended 
to Second Samuel, and also by the testimony of Origen, who 
states that in his day the Jews regarded the two books as one. 
The Septuagint translators, seeing that the books of Samuel and 
Kings covered the whole period of the monarchy, divided them 
into four books, which were styled “Books of the Kingdoms,” 
and then Jerome, retaining this division, called them “Books of 
the Kings,” which is still retained as an alternative title in the 
Revised Version. 

Obviously the original title is not indicative of authorship, but, 
as in the case of Joshua, Ruth, Esther, &c., it points to Samuel as 
the leading character. His name, it is true, does not appear in the 
second book, yet when we remember that the two originally con- 
stituted one, and that the whole is but a record of Samuel’s work, 
even though he had himself fallen asleep, it is not strange that it 
should bear his name. 

As to the authorship of the work, absolutely nothing is known, 
and conjectures are idle. It was evidently composed after the 
death of David, as the length of his reign is mentioned, and if the 
Septuagint is to be relied upon, there are two allusions to events 
in the reign of Rehoboam (2 Sam. vill. 7, xvi. 27). But even if 
these passages are not genuine, the mention of the “Kings of 
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Judah” (1 Sam. xxvii. 6) seems to presuppose the disruption of 
the kingdom. The pure Hebrew of the book forbids a late date, 
and we cannot be far wrong in placing it shortly after the disrup- 
tion of the kingdom. 

When we come to examine the structure of the book, it is abun- 
dantly manifest that the writer made free use of writings already 
in existence. When we come to the books of Kings we find that the 
writer regularly cites his authorities, and we find no less than 
thirty-three of these formal citations. The same is true of Chroni- 
cles, and while there are not so many explicit citations, it is notice- 
able that the sources of information seem to be much more varied 
than in Kings, and in the two we find a dozen or more writings 
referred to as sources of information. 

An examination of Samuel reveals the fact that the author of 
this work followed the same plan, with this difference however, 
that he did not name his authorities, as did the others, with the 
single exception of the “Book of Jasher” (2 Sam. i. 18). This 
reliance in part upon information derived from other writings 
throws light upon some of the prominent features of the book. 
For instance, there are some very notable gaps in the narrative, 
caused possibly by lack of material covering those periods, such 
as the interval between the two battles of Ebenezer, and the early 
years of the reign of Saul. In the latter case especially it could 
not have been because the period was devoid of interest, as the 
situation at the opening of the thirteenth chapter of First Samuel 
clearly shows. It may also serve to throw some light upon the 
apparent discrepancies of the book. For instance, in 1 Sam. vii. 
13 we are told that “the Philistines were subdued, and they came 
no more into the coasts of Israel: and the hand of the Lord was 
against the Philistines all the days of Samuel,” and yet a little later 
we find Israel disarmed, and groaning under Philistine oppression 
during Samuel's lite (cf. 1 Sam. ix. 16, x: 5, xili. 8, 5,°xvit. 1, 
Xxili. 27). It is very conceivable that from the standpoint of the 
writer quoted the statement was entirely correct, but taken out of 
its connection, its consistency with other statements made from a 
different standpoint is not so apparent. So too with regard to the 
circumstances attending the introduction of David to the court of 
Saul. Apart from any difficulty in reconciling the facts stated, 
the very structure of the narrative indicates that the facts were 
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obtained from different and independent sources. ‘The writer ap- 
parently contents himself with stating the facts as they appeared 
in the writings to which he had access, without attempting to 
digest them thoroughly, or to reconcile apparent discrepancies. 
In this policy he was followed by the writers of Kings and Chron- 
icles, and such books as Ezra and Nehemiah. It does not follow 
from this that the author was a mere compiler, for the unity of 
the book forbids this, but he leaves the statements made by these 
witnesses to be construed by the reader. 

The.book begins with the birth of Samuel, and ends practically 
with the close of David’s reign, covering a period of one hundred 
and twenty-five years, more or less, depending somewhat upon 
the length of Saul’s reign. The most obvious division is a three- 
fold one: (1) The Close of the Theocracy, 1 Sam. i.-vii. (2) 
The Reign of Saul, 1 Sam. viii.-xxxi. (3) The Reign of David, 
2 Sam. i-xxiv. While these subjects necessarily overlap, yet it 
will be noticed that the three leading characters in the narrative, 
Samuel, Saul, and David, are successively the heroes of the story. 

This work forms the connecting link between the books of 
Judges and Kings, and deals with one of the great transition 
periods in the history of Israel. For more than two centuries 
they had been in possession of the promised land, and while in 
some directions, doubtless, progress had been made, yet upon the 
whole the situation was not one of promise. 

For a considerable part of this period they were in bondage to 
their neighbors around about. There was no national unity, and 
each section apparently cared for itself. Even the Judges who 
were raised up as deliverers appeared to be only local rulers, and 
some of them were perhaps contemporaries. "Their moral and 
religious condition was if possible worse still. Again and again 
had the people gone after strange gods, and among those who were 
nominally worshippers of Jehovah there was great corruption. 
Numbers of the people still frequented the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
but the very priests who ministered there were corrupt, and guilty 
of abominable crimes. Contrast this situation with that at the 
accession of Solomon, and we are conscious of a radical change. 
Now we find national unity, a strong central government, a well 
organized kingdom exercising dominion over all the surrounding 
countries, a central place of worship, and a well appointed estab- 
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lishment of religion, and above all, an improved state of morals 
and religion. It is the story of this transformation, under God 
the work of Samuel, that the writer undertakes to tell, and which 
he does so successfully. 

The author fitly begins with the circumstances attending the 
birth of Samuel, and his early years. ‘The piety of his mother, 
Hannah, whom God had trained in the school of affliction for her 
high and noble work, stands out in marked contrast with the 
worldliness and irreligion of those about her, as that of the son of 
her prayers contrasted with the profligacy of the wicked sons of 
Eli. Just at the time that he reaches manhood, and is recognized 
as a prophet of Jehovah, the inevitable collapse comes, and the 
small semblance of national life and religion is swept away by a 
Philistine invasion. ‘Twenty years of darkness and gloom are 
passed over in silence, and Samuel now appears as Reformer and 
Judge, and for a season the Theocracy seems to renew its youth, 
and bids fair to bring peace and prosperity; but even under a 
Samuel it fails of its ostensible purpose, and there is a demand for 
a king. 

Although this request sprang from evil motives upon the part 
of the people, yet it was a part of the training God had planned for 
his chosen people. Under his guiding hand, choice is made of 
Saul, who, from the standpoint of the people, was pre-eminently 
fitted for such a position, an ideal king, and Samuel retires to 
private life, after having first solemnly warned them that their 
welfare as a nation depended not upon the form of government, 
but upon their obedience to God’s law. 

While the administration of Saul was an education to the peo- 
ple, and prepared the way for better things, yet in many important 
respects it was a failure, and now he is set aside in favor of one 
whom God has been training for years, and who is a man after his 
own heart. Many and grievous as were the faults of David, yet 
he was a mighty advance upon Saul, and under him the kingdom 
reached its zenith. It was David, and not Saul, who was the real 
founder of the Monarchy, and in after ages even Solomon was 
overshadowed by his greater father. To him was given the 
promise of eternal dominion, and it was from his loins that the 
great Deliverer would spring. 

The establishment of the Monarchy, and especially under such 
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circumstances, was a most significant event. It gave tangible 
form to the hope of a Messiah, and as the people experienced the 
substantial benefits of a stable government, and kingly rule, it was 
easy for them to look forward to a greater than David, who would 
deliver them from all their adversaries, and establish a world-wide 
dominion. 

But this period had another significance still, for it marked the 
beginning of the Prophetic Order. ‘There were indeed prophets 
before this, such as Moses, who was pre-eminently a prophet as 
well as law-giver, and certain sporadic instances of prophesy, but 
of that great line of prophets, who had so large a share in shaping 
the destiny of this people during the whole period of the Mon- 
archy, and afterwards, Samuel was the founder, and hence we 
find Peter speaking of “all the prophets from Samuel, and those 
that follow after” (Acts iii. 24). He it was who established the 
“Schools of the Prophets,”’ and from this time until after the Cap- 
tivity, these messengers of God served as interpreters of his will, 
as well as to restrain the despotism of monarchy. It was through 
these men of God that the expectation of a Messiah was aroused, 
and the way prepared for him, and without their work Israel’s 
mission as a preparation for redemption would have been a fail- 
ure. 

When we compare this work with that portion of Chronicles 
covering the same period, the contrast is very marked, and the 
writer is evidently not a mere chronicler of passing events, but one 
who saw clearly their true significance. It is not improbable that 
he was himself a prophet, and wrote from the standpoint of one 
accustomed to trace the hand of God in passing events. He evi- 
dently appreciated the significance and importance of the work 
done by Samuel, and most fittingly does his story begin and end 
with the life of the great Reformer, and that of the two kings 
anointed by him—the story of a movement having a most import- 
ant bearing upon the establishment of the kingdom of God upon 
earth. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
REV. F. P. RAMSAY, PH. D. 


I. The discussion assumes the historical theory of the origin of 
the Old Testament : that is, that the Old Testament is throughout 
historically trustworthy, and therefore that its own statements 
concerning the origin of the different books and parts is to be 
accepted. On this assumption the Old Testament revelation 
passed through seven periods in its progress. ‘Through these 
periods the present paper endeavors to trace the teaching concern- 
ing the kingdom of God. 

i. In the period before Abraham there is no mention of king or 
kingdom. Yet even then there is a covenant community of God 
and men, all men belonging to this community until banished or 
destroyed. 

ii. In the period of the partiarchs there is still no mention of 
God:as a king, nor of a kingdom of God; but there arises a cove- 
nant community of God and men, not of all men, but of the Israel- 
ites. 

iii. In the period of Moses and the judges this covenant com- 
munity becomes a kingdom. 

a. It differs from other kingdoms in these two points: First, it 
is a covenant community, the King and his people being united 
by covenant. It is a sort of constitutional monarchy. Second, 
Jehovah is himself the King. The kingdom is a theocracy. These 
two differences are already implicit in the covenant community of 
Israel. 

b. It becomes ‘a kingdom of priests and nation of holiness” 
(Ex. xix. 6). The Israelites stand near to Jehovah as compared 
with other peoples. So much at least it is safe to affirm. As 
such they receive institutions for the securing and preserving of 
this sacred nearness, of this exclusive association with God. 

c. Num. xxiv. 7 hints that this kingdom shall have a king some- 
how comparable to human kings, though superior: “Let his 
(Israel’s) king be exalted more than Agag; and his kingdom be 
exalted.” This I call a mere hint of a human king for Israel. 

d. There seemed something incongruous in a human king with 
Jehovah as King; and yet Deut. xvii. 14-20 expects a human king, 
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does not forbid the institution, but provides the constitutional leg- 
islation therefor. ‘The provisions are three: that the king shall 
be one of the Israelites, and not a foreigner ; that he shall not imi- 
tate other kings in certain luxuries and oppressions making for 
tyranny and corruption; and that he shall himself be loyally obe- 
dient to Jehovah. Thus the human king is to be a servant to 
Jehovah King. 

e. With this conception Moses is called “king” in Deut. xxxili. . 
5, a poetical passage. 

f. But the title was not given to Joshua and the judges gene- 
rally, nor were they really kings of Israel (Jdg. xvii. 6) ; for the 
kingship of Abimelech (ix. 6) proved a failure. 

g. While, then, during all this period there was no human king 
in the full sense, the conception was already present; and the idea 
of a kingdom became clear. Israel was emphatically the king- 
dom of Jehovah, that is the kingdom of God. But the head of the 
kingdom is God in such a sense that, while a mediatorial king is 
conceivable, such a king must be strictly the servant of God, and 
not himself the head of the kingdom. 

iv. The conception thus planted springs up into reality in the 
period following, which we may call the period of the kingdom. 

A. Here we shall examine the data first in the historical books. 

1. In connection with the origin of the kingdom, are three pass- 
ages to be considered. 

a. 1 Sam. ii. 10, in which Hannah, recalling Balaam’s word in 
Num. xxiv. 7, says, “Let him (Jehovah) give strength to his 
king, and exalt the horn of his Messiah.” ‘his is the first time 
that the king of Israel is spoken of as the Messiah (the Anointed ) 
of Jehovah. The anointing signified the derivation of authority 

and qualifications from Jehovah. This is the essential character 
of the Messianic king. 

b. 1 Sam. viii. declares: 

(1) That the people committed sin against Jehovah in asking 
aking. The sin lay, not in the form of the request, but in the 
motive, it being in the mind of the people really to set aside Je- 
hovah from being King. The request being formally in accord 
with the constitution as provided in Deut. xvii. 14-20, was 
granted, while the sin really lying beneath it was exposed and 
rebuked. 
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(2) That the king must arise by prophetic authority, and hence 
must be subject to prophetic direction, that is, must be an agent 
to execute the divine will. Hence the peculiar position of the 
Messianic king as subject not only to the law of Jehovah already 
revealed, but to revelations yet to be made. Jehovah is to remain 
the King, Jehovah speaking through his prophets, is to be King 
over the Messiah and the people of the Messiah. 

c. 1. 1 Sam. x.-xii. reiterates all this. Especially it is plain 
that the king is selected and appointed by Jehovah, receives his 
anointing from Jehovah through his prophet, and may, of course, 
be deposed by prophetic authority. 

2. In connection with Saul it is to be specially aalied that 
through the prophetic authority Jehovah does reject Saul for dis- 
obedience to prophetic direction and appoint another in his place 
(1 Sam. xiii..13; 14; xv. ; xvi. 1). 

8. In connection with David, we note 

a. The emphasis on the dignity of the office of Jehovah’s 
Messiah (1 Sam. xxiv, 6 and parallels). 

b. In 2 Sam. vii. (cf. 1 Ch. xvii.) two new elements are added: 
the Messiahship is made hereditary and perpetual in David's 
lineage; the Messianic kingdom is to last forever, and a son of 
David is ever to be the Messianic king. And the Messiah is to 
stand to Jehovah as son. But these far-reaching changes in the 
Messianic constitution are made through prophetic authority. 

c. The record shows David subject to prophetic direction and 
rebuke. Passages need not be cited. 

d. The succession is determined by revelation of Jehovah under 
prophetic guidance (1 Ki. i. and parallels). 

4. In connection with Solomon it is not forgotten that the 
Messiah is the servant of Jehovah to execute his will, deriving 
authority and qualifications from him, and that Israel is, in the 
highest sense, Jehovah’s people rather than Solomon’s (1 Ki. 111, 
and parallels). 

B. We come, in the second place, to examine the data in the 
Psalms. 

1. In the Psalms by David the following passages are worthy 
of special notice: 

a. ii. 2, 6, reaffirms the subordination of the Messiah to Je- 
hovah, leaving Jehovah the King above the Messiah (v. 11). 
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Cf. x. 16; xviii. 50; xx. 6; xxi. 1, 7; xxii. 285 xxiv. 7-10; xxviii. 
8; xxix. 10; Ixi.; lxiii. 11; Ixvili. 24; cili. 19; cxlv. 1, 11-13. 

b. ii. 7 reaffirms the Messiah’s sonship to Jehovah. 

c. ii. 8 affirms the universality of the Messianic kingdom. 

d. xviii. 50 reaffirms the perpetuity of the Davidic kingdom. 
Creixi, 6.7: 

2. In the Psalms by Solomon we find 

a. In Ixxii. a prayer for the success of the Messiah, in which 
the Messiah’s subordination to Jehovah (v. 1, &c.), his function 
to rule Jehovah’s people in righteousness (2 f), and the univer- 
sality and perpetuity of his kingdom (8 f), are set forth. 

b. In cxxvii. is a recognition again of the supremacy of Jehovah, 
though there is nothing in the Psalm distinctly touching the 
Messiah. 

3. In other Psalms (Korahite, Asaphic, Ezrahite, and anony- 
mous), some of which, if not all, may belong in the sarne age as 
David’s and Solomon’s, the same doctrines of the Messiah and his 
kingdom are set forth. (See xliv., xlv., xlvii, xlviii., Ixxiv., 
Exxxiv.,, Dcxxix., XCV.,. XCVili,, CXxxi, CXIEX))S Duteassomenen 
these Psalms are not obviously referring to the Messiah, and as the 
record does not determine for us that they were composed in this 
period, we must not here build upon them. 

4. The striking fact is that the Psalms make much of the Mes- 
siah’s subordination to Jehovah, less of the universality and 
perpetuity, and least of his sonship to Jehovah; but all these 
conceptions find expression. Ps. ii. is a great prophetic revelation 
concerning the Messiah. 

To sum up at this point: the kingdom of God is the covenant 
community of Jehovah and Israel organized under a perpetual suc- 
cession of Davidic kings, appointed, qualified, and directed by 
King Jehovah, to develop into a universal kingdom of righteous- 
ness under an everlasting Messiah, at once the Servant and the 
Son of God. Ps. ii., Ixi., and Ixxii., certainly look away to a 
future ideal; but the doctrines of the perpetuity of the Davidic 
succession, and of the executive subordination of the Messiah to 
Jehovah, are regulative, so much so that no teaching of the future 
can set them aside without breaking with the teaching of the past. 

v. The period of the divided kingdom we must extend so as to 
include Isaiah and his contemporaries. 
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A. In the historical books, Kings and Chronicles, we note the 
following : | 

a. The division of the kingdom, taking part of it from David’s 
line on account of Solomon’s sins, and leaving part of it to David’s 
line on account of the promise to David, was effected under pro- 
phetic direction. See 1 Ki. xi. 9-13, 26-39; xii. 21-24; 2 Chron. 
x1. 1-4. 

b. It is noticeable also that Judah was reserved to David’s line, 
in order that at Jerusalem the kingdom might abide. ‘“Howbeit 
I will not rend away all the kingdom; but will give one tribe to 
thy son for David’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake which I have 
chosen.” Henceforth the Davidic kingdom is closely connected 
with Jerusalem. 

c. The king of the other kingdom is also an agent or servant of 
Jehovah. Jehovah as King of all his people rules through two 
subordinate kings, his Davidic Messiah at Jerusalem and his other 
and non-Davidic appointee, who is never called the Messiah. 
Thus it was ground into the minds of the pious in both kingdoms, 
that Jehovah is supremely the King. 

d. 2 Chron. xiii. tells how Jehovah by a wonderful deliverance 
of Judah from the superior force of Jeroboam indicated anew the 
perpetuity of the Davidic Messiahship. 

e. And yet for six years there was no Messiah reigning in Jeru- 
salem, but Athaliah, a heathen woman. See 2 Ki. xi. 1-3 and par- 
allel. Thus was revealed the possibility of the suspension of the 
Messianic rule, but only the suspension of it and not the extinc- 
tion of it. 

f. The destruction of the non-Davidic kingdom, and the in- 
corporation of the faithful Israelites therefrom into the Davidic 
community, showed that the perpetuity and oneness of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom under a Davidic king was a permanent principle 
of the kingdom of God. 

B. In the prophetical books of this period, it will be sufficient 
to attend to the following: 

a. Hosea predicts the end of the non-Davidic kingdom (i. 4), 
and asserts the supremacy of Jehovah as its King (xiii. 9-11). 

b. Joel teaches the perpetuity of Judah and Jerusalem (see espe- 
cially iii. 20), and makes Jerusalem the place of revelation (iil. 
16, 17) ; yet that Judah shall remain perpetually the place of reve- 
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lation and seat of government is not stated. 

c. Amos foresees the destruction of Israel and Judah, but aiso 
a restoration of the house of David. See passim and ix. 11. 

d. Micah speaks still more clearly of the captivity of Judah and 
a. restoration. See passim and iv. 7. And Zion is made the 
perpetual seat of the Messianic kingdom. 

e. But the wealth of teaching on this subject is in Isaiah. The 
following may be noted among others: 

(1) vii. 10-16. Before Immanuel (God with us), the child of 
a virgin yet to conceive, can become developed enough to discern 
good and evil, the hostile kingdoms of Samaria and Syria are to be 
destroyed. This, being given explicitly as a sign, hinted at the 
ideal deliverance through one in the fullest sense Immanuel in 
parentage and nature. 

(2) ix. 6,7, develops this hint, Pied the coming son of David 
a yece fal Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.” 

(3) Isaiah, as every prophet, never forgets that Jehovah is the 
King. Cf. xli. 21; xliii. 15; xliv. 6. 

(4) xliv. 24- i 4 represents Jehovah as calling Cyrus, My 
Messiah, to order the rebuilding of Jerusalem destroyed. 

C. In this period, while all the old truth is preserved, the fol-— 
lowing is newly revealed or emphasized : 

a. The kingdom of God is that over which he is specially King, 
whether there appears over it at the time a Davidic Messiah, or 
some other prophetically appointed ruler, or no prophetically ap- 
pointed ruler; and the Davidic Messiahship may be temporarily 
suspended. Yet the Davidic Messiah as the administrative head 
of the kingdom, after all temporary variations, is the normal and 
finally perpetual arrangement. 

b. The Messiah who is to fulfil the prophetic expectation is to 
be in some sense God. 

c. Not all Israelites are therefore citizens of this kingdom, but 
Israelites may be excluded and destroyed from it for disobedience 
to its constitution. So it befell the Ten Tribes except a remnant; 
and so it will happen also to many Judahites. 

d. Zion is conceived as the finally permanent seat of govern- 
ment of the kingdom, after all temporary destruction and cap- 
tivity. 


’ 
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e. The principles of temporary suspension or destruction to be 
followed by restoration, of a perpetual remnant elected out of 
the mass of Israelites, and of the typical significance of elements 
and facts then visible, this third principle beginning to appear, 
were marked features of the new in the teaching of this period. 

vi. The period of the kingdom of Judah includes the destruc- 
tion and captivity. Here we may notice 

A. a. Hab. iii. 18, “Thou (Jehovah) wentest forth for the sal- 
vation of thy people, for salvation with thy Messiah.” Cf. Zeph. 
iii. 15, where Jehovah is called the King. Both the permanent 
importance of the Messiah and his subordination to Jehovah are 
remembered. 

b. Jer. x. 7, 10, declaring Jehovah to be King of all the nations, 
which preserves and emphasizes the truth of God’s universal sov- . 
ereignty without at all contradicting his special kingship over 
Israel. In other words, the kingdom of God variously includes 
the whole creation, the whole human race, the Israelites, and an 
elect remnant in Israel. 

c. Jer. xiii. 13 predicts the destruction of the Davidic Messiahs. 
Cir ani> i1.6,°9,-and ivi 20. 

d. But Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, predicts the coming of a Davidic King, 
as a branch growing up out of the stump of a fallen tree, who is 
called Jehovah our Righteousness. 

e. And Jer. xxx. 9 has the formula “Jehovah their God and 
David their King, whom I will raise up unto them.” 

f. Ezek. xvii. 11-18 predicts the perishing of the Davidic king 
as a captive in Babylon. 

g. Yet Ezek. xxviii. 21-28 predicts the restoration of Israel and 
Judah under one king, David. 

h. To these and like passages must be added the development of 
the doctrine of the remnant in Jeremiah and Ezckiel, and of the 
creation of a new community out of consenting individuals from 
the old Israel and Judah, for which the passages are not here 
cited. 

i. And there must be taken into account the facts, that Jerusa- 
Jem and the temple were desecrated and destroyed, that even the 
righteous remnant was carried into captivity, and that the 
Davidic house was dethroned. 

B. The result was: 
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Increased emphasis on the typical nature of the visible ele- 
ments that had perished, upon a spiritual remnant, and upon 
restoration after the needful sifting, and a higher conception of 
the character and nature of the Messiah. 

vii. There is left only the period of the exile and after. 

A. Here it will be sufficient to note: 

a. Dan. ii. 44, 45, which predicts that God will set up an inde- 
structible kingdom which shall displace all other kingdoms. This 
is the old truth of the everlasting and universal kingdom of God. 

b. Dan. vii. 13, 14, adds the particular, that the administrative 
head of the kingdom shall be one “‘like unto a son of man,” an 
allusion to iii. 25, where one “like unto a son of gods” appeared 
with the three faithful in the fiery furnace. 

c. Dan. ix. 25, 26, which calls this prince Messiah, now for the 
first time used as a proper name; for it is Messiah, not the Mes- 
siah. 

d. Hag. i1., which predicts that the second temple shall sur- 
pass the first in glory, and that Zerubbabel, who was of the line- 
age of David, shall become Jehovah’s signet ring. When Zerub- 
babel was dead, the pious must have interpreted this of the Davidic 
Messiah. 

e. Zech. 111., which expects the acceptance of the people in their 
high priest, and the removal of the iniquity of the land, to be 
effected by the Branch, that is (cf. Jer. xxiii. 5, 6) the Davidic 
Messiah. With this accords the promise to Zerubbabel in Zech. 
iv ictiHag hii: 

f. Zech. vi. 11-18, which unites the offices of king and priest in 
one person, the Branch, the Messiah. Thus Isa. liii. is developed 
and explained. 

g. Zech. ix. 9, which shows Zion’s coming king to be a king of 
righteousness and peace. 

h. Zech. xii.-xiv., which develops the doctrines of restoration 
and righteousness, and of the new community of the spiritual 
remnant. 

1. Mal., which develops the same ideas. 

B. While the old truths were preserved, and the typical signifi- 
cance of what then was, became clearer, special notice should be 
taken of 

a. The vivid conception of Messiah as an individual, the final 
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one in the succession of Messiahs. 
b. The union of the offices of priest and king in the Messiah. 
c. The nature of the kingdom, a spiritual community willingly 
obedient to the truth. i 


Touching the kingdom of God, then, the Old Testament teaches 

1. That Jehovah, who is Lord and King of all-creation, is also 
developing an elect covenant community of the nature of a king- 
dom, which is most strictly the kingdom of God. 

2. That this kingdom regarded as a community having histori- 
cal identity and genetic devolopment is the people of Israel, exclud- 
ing rebels, and including all who become incorporated in Israel 
by acceptance of the covenant. 

3. That over this kingdom is, and is to be, a descendant of 
David, an appointed king, the Messiah, at once the Son of God 
and a brother of his fellow citizens, Lord over them and Servant 
to Jehovah. 

4. That the Messiah is to mediate between his people and Je- 
hovah concerning their sins, and in himself effect and maintain 
the union and communion of Jehovah and his people. 

5. That this kingdom is to possess all things. 

6. That it is to be everlasting. 

7. That it is to be the realization of righteousness and truth 
freely accepted and practiced by all its members. 

II. We have traced the doctrine through the seven periods of 
Old Testament history, and have stated the form to which the doc- 
trine came by the close of the Old Testament revelation. We end 
by considering certain bearings of the results thus reached. 

1. We have assumed the historical theory of the origin of the 
Old Testament writings, that is that they arose at the times and 
in the ways stated in the Old Testament itself, all its narratives 
and records being historically trustworthy. The result has been 
to find in the Old Testament writings, arranged chronologically 
according to this theory, a doctrine on this subject gradually 
developing, at each stage of its growth well correlated with 
its past stage and with its present environment, and wholly con- 
sistent with itself. By this result the theory is confirmed. 

2. Those results must regulate the interpretation of the New 
Testament teaching on the same subject. 
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a. There is no evidence that a different doctrine arose among 
the Jews between Old and New Testament times and gained ac- 
ceptance with the people, except by misinterpretations of the Old 
Testament that were combated by Christ and his apostles; and 
there is no evidence that Christ and his apostles drew from any 
literary source outside of the Old Testament. The New Testa- 
ment teaching on this subject, therefore, connects itself directly 
with the Old Testament sources, and not with Jewish or other 
literature arising outside of the Old Testament in the century or 
centuries coming immediately before Christ. 

b. Jesus consciously endeavored to fulfil the Old Testament 
principles and directions for the Messiah, and therefore meant his 
own doctrine of the kingdom to be-the Old Testament doctrine 
further developed and applied. 

c. His disciples understood him as teaching always in accord- 
ance with the Old Testament. 

Hence the New Testament doctrine of the kingdom grows out 
of the Old Testament doctrine, and must be interpreted as the 
same doctrine more fully developed. 


PROPHECY VERSUS MANTICISM IN THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT.* 


PROFESSOR ED. KONIG, PH. D., D. D., BONN, GERMANY. 


The relation between prophecy and divination is generally con- 
sidered in the light of the Old Testament. But it is not less inter- 
esting to establish from a New Testament standpoint the relation 
true prophecy bears to manticism} (die Mantik) and the best way 
to investigate the New Testament doctrine on this question is as 
follows: 

I. The New Testament writings view Old Testament prophecy 
in this wise: the prophets of the Old Covenant are recognized as 
the men who by their predictions set the bounds to the prechris- 
tian era since the last of them heralded Christ’s fore-runner, 


*Translated for THE BIBLE STUDENT by Professor J. M. Mecklin, Ph. D., 
Washington, Pa. 

}Not found in the Dictionaries but a legitimate coinage, cp. ‘‘mantic,’’ ‘“‘man- 
tian,’’? &c. (J. M. M.) 
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John (Matt. xi. 10-14). The prophets are cited by Christ as 
having the same authority as the law (Matt. v. 17). Christ 
selected the text of his so-called inaugural sermon at Nazareth 
from one of the prophets (Lk. iv. 17ff). Paul also speaks of the 
prophets as having foretold the Gospel of God in the Holy Scrip- 
tures (Rom. i. 2). Similar language is found in Rev. xix. 10. 
In 2 Pet. i. 19-20 we have a comprehensive statement as to the 
“sure word of prophecy” and if we recall the sublime introduction 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, we have heard voices enough from 
that noble chorus of New Testament writers who sing the praises 
of the prophets of the Old Covenant. This is a significant fact 
for us. For who does not know that the prophets whose writings 
we read in the Old Testament were engaged in earnest conflict with 
the false prophets of Jehovah and the diviners? Who does not 
recall that Isaiah classes certain ‘prophets’? among the false sup- 
ports of his people (Isa. iii. 2) and was constrained to warn his 
pupils against consulting the spirits of the dead (viii. 19)? How 
bitter was Micah’s opposition to those who prophesied for money 
(Micah 111. 5, 11)! And although we have evidence that the 
prophets of the Old Covenant sometimes suffered outrage at the 
hands of their opponents (Jer. xxviii. 2ff), yet in the end men 
have heaped honors upon their names, for Christ and his disciples 
recognized them as the heralds of the coming of our Lord (Rev. 
xixe10). 

II. The prophetical office in the New Testament, its beginning, 
character and rank. 

An interesting question at once arises when we begin to consider 
the office of prophet in the New Testament, namely, did the series 
of New Testament prophets begin with Jesus Christ? The ques- 
tion is to a certain extent confusing, for it can be answered affirma- 
tively or negatively. On the one hand, there can be no doubt that 
Christ was a prophet. Was he not that prophet of prophecy who 
should arise like unto Moses (Deut. xviii. 15)? In Jno. vi. 14; 
Acts, ili. 22 and vii. 37 he is likened to Moses and is elsewhere 
called a prophet (Matt. xxiy11, Jno. vii. 40). Christ himself did 
not reject the title of prophet but filled that office not only by 
teaching and prophesying (Matt. xvi. 21) but by performing mi- 
racles, the recognized mark of a great prophet (Lk. vii. 14). 

On the other hand Christ was not a prophet. For he was not 
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simply an intercessor between the law and man, but he was the 
Lawgiver, as we learn from Matt. xii. 8. The law in regard to 
divorce, given by Moses because of the hardness of men’s hearts, 
is referred by him back to its divine origin as the source of its 
authority (Matt. xix 5ff). He filled the office of prophet, and 
yet was he truly the Son of God, and therefore superior to the 
prophets as the opening words of the epistle to the Hebrews teach 
us. 
It is also a fact of great importance that the series of New Tes- 
tament prophets does not begin with the immediate disciples of 
Christ. He gave to them the title of “apostle” (Lk. vi. 13). 
Another name he applied to them was that of “ambassadors.” 
Never does he call them prophets. We know how Paul insisted 
that he was an apostle of Jesus Christ, having received the Gospel 
by direct revelation without being taught of men (Gal. i. 1, 12). 
Why did not Paul wish to be called a prophet of Christ and why 
this special emphasis upon the title of “apostle” and the fact that 
he had received his commission directly from his Lord? In all 
probability one reason was that the word “prophet” did not in- 
clude an entirely uniform group of persons but rather several 
classes similar to each other. This is a distinction which we can 
trace back through the course of the centuries. Aaron is spoken 
of as the prophet of Moses: from which it is clear that Moses was 
the direct recipient of divine revelations which Aaron interpreted 
for him (Ex. vii. 1). There can be no doubt that Miriam occu- 
pied a similar position towards Moses, and Num. xii. 6-8 seems to 
confirm this statement. Still another example of these repro- 
ducers of the revelation of God in miracle and lawgiving is the 
seventy elders who were filled with a part of the divine spirit that 
was in Moses and prophesied (Num. x1. 25ff). 

The same two-fold division of the prophets is found in the days 
of Samuel. For around Samuel, who in a period of moral and 
political decline unfurled the banner of religious loyalty and patri- 
otism, crowds of men and youths gathered together in the “schools 
of the prophets” (1 Sam. iii. 1; iv»,11). These schools were 
under his direction and the name arose from the fact that the 
members received and reproduced in narrative or poetic form the 
prophetic knowledge communicated by Samuel. The same rela- 
tionship existed between Elijah and Elisha and the bands of pro- 
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phets mentioned in their time (2 Kg. vi. 1, cp. “before thee’) 
So also Amos did not reckon himself among the sons of the pro- 
phets (Am. vii. 14). We can trace this class of secondary pro- 
phets still further in the poets and singers who reproduced in verse 
and song the mighty deeds and the noble prophecies of God (1 
Chron. xxv. 5ff). A glance at these facts was necessary for it 
shows us why the immediate disciples of Christ were unwilling to 
bear the name “‘prophet”’ and enables us also to rightly character- 
ize the prophets of the New Testament. 

The prophets of the New Testament do not form a homogene- 
ous class throughout. It is true that all agreed in acknowledging 
Christ as the true Messiah, and their Lord, and all alike were 
moved by his Spirit. This was true of Agabus, who foretold the 
famine (Acts xi. 28), as well as of John on Patmos (Rev. i. 9ff), 
and the prophets who appeared in the Christian communities of 
Corinth and elsewhere (1 Cor. xii. 10ff; Eph. iii. 5). But we note 
a distinction between the different prophets of the New Testament 
in regard to the source of their special knowledge. In Rev. i. 10, 
12, a revelation through visions was granted to John because he 
had new things to reveal not included in the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. But the most of the prophets of the New Testament re- 
sembled the reproductive prophets of the Old Covenant in that 
they simply developed under the influence of the Spirit of Christ 
the doctrines proclaimed by him and his disciples. Moreover they 
did this in clear language so that other members of the assembly 
and even unbelievers who happened to be present could understand 
their speech and be edified (1 Cor. xiv. 5, 24). Their language 
needed no explanation like that of those who spoke with tongues. 
For these were carried away by their great joy in the salvation 
through Christ so that they spoke in praise of God’s great acts in 
obscure words and therefore stood in need of an interpreter (1 
Cot xive 5, 27M): 

The New Testament prophets are always made subordinate to 
the apostles (1 Cor. xii. 28ff; Eph. iii. 5, 4, 11; Rev. xviii. 20), 
which is not strange. For such Christian prophets as Agabus 
and John, who proclaimed elements not contained in the teachings 
of Christ and the apostles, adduced only disconnected utterances 
touching individual persons and periods (Acts xi. 28; xxi. 10; 
Rev. i. 4ff). Christ laid the foundation (1 Cor. ili. 11) which 
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was confirmed by his disciples (Eph. ii. 20, where Paul has the 
prophets of the Old Testament in mind). Therefore the apostle 
proclaims that prophesying must be “according to the proportion 
of faith’ (Rom. xii. 6) and was conscious that it was within his 
power to lay down precepts for the prophets (1 Cor. xiv. 29-32). 

III. In the preceding investigation we have turned our attention 
away from the false prophets because they bring us directly to an 
examination of the manticism of the New Testament. It is evi- 
dent that we cannot recognize the false prophets where their words 
and conduct conceal their spirit and tendency. But this hypoc- 
risy is usually not long accompanied with success, and such 
“ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing” (Matt. vii. 15), when once 
discovered, are more despised than the false prophets who do their 
work openly. But how are these to be recognized? Evidently 
it is a sign of a false prophet when an attempt is made to purchase 
by external means the capacity for filling a high office in the king- 
dom of God. For such a person must be suspected of wishing to 
exploit for external advantages the office he has gained in such an 
unworthy fashion. Hence Simon of Samaria (Acts viii. 9), who 
for money wished to gain the power to communicate the Holy 
Ghost by the laying on of hands, was as sharply condemned as the 
prophet who prophesied for money (Micah i. 11). Again we 
may recognize an infallible sign of the false prophet in the attempt 
to “pervert the right ways of the Lord,” a charge Elymas proba- 
bly laid himself open to by falsifying the origin of Christianity 
and robbing its Founder of his honors (Acts xiii. 6-12). This 
was a practical denial of Christ as the Messiah and Redeemer 
which is mentioned as a sign of false prophecy (1 Jno. iv. 8). 
Naturally such extreme opposition to Christianity would call forth 
the opposite feelings on the part of the true believers. He who 
closes the eye of his soul to the glory of Christ must lose the light 
of his bodily eyes also (Matt. vi. 23, Acts xiii. 12). 

False prophecy and manticism are akin but not identical. Both 
stand similarly related to Christ and the Holy Ghost. Both be- 
lieve upon them either improperly or not at all. The false pro- 
phet like the diviner denies that Jesus Christ is the very Son of 
God and that the Holy Spirit is the only power through which the 
interests of the kingdom of God can be promoted (Matt. xii. 28). 
They are usually distinguished from each other by the source 
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from which they think that extraordinary power is to be derived. . 
The false prophet thinks that, in spite of his wrong ideas as to God 
and the error of the way in which he seeks divine aid (Acts viii. 
9), he still may be able through this aid to produce an unusual 
kind of utterances. On the other hand the diviner or manticist 
is consciously intent upon fathoming the secrets of the other world 
and of the future with the aid of powers which he worships to- 
gether with or in opposition to God. 

The New Testament does not mention a large number of poten- 
tialities through which soothsaying may be practised. It may be 
of interest to mention here briefly the gradation that exists on this 
point between the literatures of the heathen, that of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the writings of the New Testament. The writings of 
the heathen nations (e. g. of Babylon) contain large collections of 
omens derived from animals, certain diseases, the stars or the 
clouds which were thought to refer to a definite crisis of history 
(Ezek. xxi. 21). The Old Testament literature differs from that 
of the Babylonians in that it rejects absolutely the omens derived 
fremunerstars (Dent xviii 44 Isaxtvir, 135 ferre2) soll¥ etithe 
Old Testament mentions as helpers of the false prophets not only 
Baal and other gods but the spirits of the dead (1 Sam. xviii. 9, 
Isa. viii. 19ff), supposed to be revenants (’obdth) or specters 
who, finding no rest in Hades, returned to the earth and revealed 
the secrets of their life in the other world. The Old Testament 
mentions also the observation of staves thrown upon the ground 
and other phenomena as means whereby men sought to lift the veil 
of the future without divine aid ( Hos. iv. 12). 

On the other hand the New Testament is extremely guarded in 
referring to means for exploring the future. The lot is mentioned 
but it was resorted to only after all human means of making the 
right choice had been exhausted and after prayer had been offered 
for divine guidance (Acts i. 21-23). The New Testament men- 
tions only one method of unveiling the future without divine aid 
and that is through connection with a Python. This occurs in 
Acts xvi. 16, the only passage where the verb pavteverOar (i. e., 
act as a mavtes or one under the influence of prophetic frenzy) is 
used. The reference is to a “certain maid’ who had “a spirit of 
divination” (Jit. a spirit of a Python). A Python was thought to 
be a being closely,connected with Pytho (Delphi) and therefore 
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_ with the god Apollo. It has been suggested that this girl was a 
ventriloquist but this art is not referred to in the Old Testament 
(see, however, Isa. viii. 19, xxix. 5) and she does not appear to 
have been guilty of conscious deception. Although she had no 
clear conception of the Gospel the apostles were preaching, yet her 
words, ‘These men are the servants of the Most High God which 
proclaim unto you the way of salvation,’ show that she realized 
to some extent its truth. So Paul, instead of condemning and 
threatening, took occasion to heal her, commanding the spirit of 
error in the name of Jesus Christ to leave the maiden. The exist- 
ence of evil spirits and their ability to influence the minds of men 
is presupposed here as elsewhere in the New Testament (Matt. 
xii. 18, 1 Cor. viii. 5ff) and it seems to us cannot be doubted. 

The art of the diviner as we find it in the case of the maiden in 
Acts xvi. 16 would of course have been opposed by the apostles in 
some other way had not the matter in this instance under God’s 
gracious guidance resulted in her healing. The strong antagon- 
ism that existed naturally between ‘Christianity and manticism can 
be further illustrated by a reference to the conflict waged by the 
apostles against a phenomenon which everywhere and at all times 
is closely connected with manticism, namely, sorcery. To be sure 
some of the representatives of the magic of the Orient bowed be- 
fore the incarnated Son of God (Matt. ii. 2-11), who wrought 
signs and wonders by his almighty power. But others such as 
Simon Magus (Acts viii. 9), Elymas (xiii. 8), the practisers of 
“curious arts’? (xix. 19) and the exorcists (2 Tim. iii. 13) de 
veloped still further the arts of the magician, first brought into 
prominence by Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. iii. 8). 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ which brought the Old Testament 
revelation to a close and clearly revealed the source of true redemp- © 
tion can have nothing to do with manticism and all similar efforts 
whether they appeal to evil spirits or owe their origin to fancy or 
conscious deception. 


Current Biblical Chought. 


Readers of the “Pro- 


ae aes ceedings of the So- 
roc ciety of Biblical Ar- 
Commandments, 


chaeology” have been 
for some months aware of the turn- 
ing up, among some papyrus frag- 
ments from Egypt which had come 
into the hands of Mr. W. L. Nasu, 
Secretary of that Society, of a very 
early series of scraps of papyrus in 
Hebrew which proved to contain the 
Ten Commandments. These scraps 
were entrusted to Mr. Stanrey A. 
Coox, Fellow of Caius College Cam- 
bridge for decipherment; and their 
high importance was reported by: him 
in a letter to Mr. NAsH which was 
published in the “Proceedings” for 
November 12, 1902. This prelimi- 
nary report was followed up in the 
January number of the “Proceedings” 
by an extended paper, by Mr. Cook, 
giving the text of the fragments with 
a translation and a discussion of the 
interesting questions to which the 
discovery has given rise. The 
“Jewish Quarterly Review” for April 
contains a similarly extended paper 
on the papyrus by Mr. F. C. Burxrrt, 
who prints the text afresh, offers a 
translation, and supplies some very 
interesting remarks on the whole 
series of qu stions involved. Mr. 
BurxiTr gives also a quasi fac-simile 
of the fragments which he assures 
us can be depended on as a generally 
trustworthy representation. There 
are four fragments in all, which when 
fitted together make a papyrus strip 
about five inches long and two across. 
The top margin is touched and 
also at one point the right hand mar- 
gin: but except at this point all the 
twenty-four lines are defective at the 
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beginning and end alike. Traces of 
a twenty-fifth line are discernable; 
but it can only be conjectured how 
much longer the document was. The 
handwriting is in an early form of 
the square Hebrew script and the 
document can scarcely be later than 
the first century after Christ: that is 
to say, it is at least five or six hun- 
dred years older than any other piece 
of Hebrew writing known to scholars. 
Its palaeographical interest is, how- 
ever, eclipsed by the nature of its 
contents. For it proves to contain 
the Decalogue in Hebrew, followed 
by the Shema. The Text shows a 


* peculiar mixtureof Deuteronomic and 


Exodic readings, and has a complec- 
tion that suggests the LXX. rather 
than the Massoretic form of the 
Hebrew text. The value of all this 
is, however, greatly diminished by 
the fact which seems to be clear that 
it gives us rather a liturgical than a 
biblical fragment. We cannot infer 
from it, therefore, that Hebrew 
MSS. of the Pentateuch were in cir- 
culation at the opening of the Chris- 
tian era presenting a text like this. 
We are made aware only that the 
Ten Commandments were in use 
among the Jews of that day in this 
form. <A good deal of what has been 
said by both Mr. Cook and Mr. Bur- 
Kitt, therefore, relatively to the 
value of the new find and its bearing 
on the textual history of the Hebrew 
Bible will need some adjustment at 
this point. We must hasten to add 
here, however, that Mr. Burxrrt 
takes occasion from this fragment to 
say some very sane things about the 
Massoretic text. “In these _ pass- 
ages,” at least, he believes the Masso- 
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retic text probably to represent a 
“scholarly reproduction of an old 
MS.,” while “the Nasu papyrus is 
not the scholarly reproduction of a 
MS., but a monument of popular re- 
ligion, giving a text of the Com- 
mandments with the grammatical 
difficulties smoothed down.” That 
seems to us precisely the case. Mr. 
Burkirr is, we are glad to see, even 
ready to admit that “the consonantal 
text of the Pentateuch was practically 
fixed in the Maccabaean age.’ He 
sums up his conclusions about the 
Nasu Papyrus thus: “I believe the 
Nasu Papyrus to be a document of 
the first century A. D. at least. The 
document itself I do not believe to 
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have extended beyond the single 
column which is in great part pre- 
served, and I think it not at all un- 
likely that it was folded up and 
buried with its former owner as a 
kind of charm. The writing which 
it contains consists of what are con- 
sidered the chief passages of the Law, 
the text being taken from the various 
books, and where there were parallel 
texts, as in the Decalogue, the Papy- 
rus presents a fusion of the two. 
The Hebrew text of the Pentateuch 
from which these extracts were 
made differed from the Massoretic 
text, and had many points of contrast 
with that of which the Septuagint 
was a translation.” B. B. W. 
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In the Sunday School 


eed Than Times, for August 
z re Sth, we find an edi- 
Coincidence. 


torial under the cap- 
tion “The Bugbear of Development 
vs. Revelation.” In the July issue 
of the Princeton Theological Review, 
Dr. A. C. ZENos presents us with a 
paper entitled “Revelation or Dis- 
covery.” And in the latest edition 
of Dr. Frrepricuh DrLirzscH’s now 
famous lectures “Babel And Bible,’ 
in which the German scholar replies 
to his critics, we find him saying, 

“And this inconsistency produces 
an increasingly widening gulf. When, 
e. g. a theologian of no less authority 
writes (26th January, 1903): ‘You 
criticize a conception of Revelation 
which sensible Protestants no longer 
share; it is that of the antiquated 
Lutheran Dogmatist. * * * All divine 
revelation is of course, affected by 
the human medium, and must there- 
fore have historically developed;’ he 
describes exactly the standpoint that 
I myself advocate, only I regard the 
conceptions of ‘divine revelation’ as 
held by the Church and of a histori- 
cal, i. e., a human, development to be 
irreconcilable contradictions. Either 
we take the one or the other. Ter- 
tium non datur.”’* 


That these several 
should have all come so close together 
is, of course, from one point of view 
a mere coincidence. From another, 
however, it is much more than a 


pronouncements 


*Babel and Bible: Two Lectures; Also Em- 
bodying the Most Important Criticisms and the 
Axthor’s Replies, P./166. Open Court Pub. 
Co., Chicago, Ill., August, 1903. 
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mere chance. It shows ,that the Sun- 
day School Times is approximately 
correct in saying that 

“Just now a great many religious 
people are distressed over the ques- 
tion of development or revelation. 
There are not wanting those who feel 
that the two things are essentially 
antagonistic, * * *+ 
Indeed, it shows more. For it indi- 
cates not obscurely that the most seri- 
ous and scholarly minds of two 
continents are—we will not say ‘‘dis- 
tressed,”’ for that word would hardly 
be accurate, but are—of the opinion 
that the time has arrived for them- 
selves and others to get their bear- 
ings and to define their position upon 
the relation between the ideas ex- 
pressed by the words “revelation” 
and “development.” 


We have no apology 
to make for feeling 
and expressing a 
more than ordinary 
interest in any position that the S. S. 
Times takes upon a subject of such 
large importance as this. It goes 
into too many of our homes and Sab- 
bath Schools; it is read with an un- 
suspecting confidence by too many of 
our best and brightest, but immature 
young people—and old people too— 
for us to feel anything but the liveliest 
interest in its handling of a subject 
that is just now calling for the most 
discriminating treatment of our most 


Position of S. S. 
‘Times a Matter 
Of Interest. 


+S. S. Times ut sup. 
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judicious and clearest thinkers. We 
could sometimes wish that so widely 
circulated a paper evinced a deeper 
sense of its responsibility, and showed 
itself more equal to its opportunities. 
Its discussion of “Development vs. 
Revelation” is a case in point. Per- 
haps the S. S. Times was under obli- 
gation to undertake such a discus- 
sion. But certainly, having under- 
taken to deal with such a topic, it was 
under obligation to show at least 
enough appreciation of the situation 
to perceive that this is not a matter 
for it to dispose of by saying, to use 
one of its own phrases,—“Bosh!” 
“Bosh!” is scarcely an adequate reply 
to make to a thoughtful paper like 
that of Dr. ZENos, or to a position 
which prima facie carries so much of 
plausibility, if not of real weight as 
that of Dr. DeLirzscu. 


Let the real issue be 
The Real Issue. stated, and the un- 
timeliness of the S. 
S. Times’ motion for an indefinite 
postponement of the pending debate 
at once becomes apparent. What, 
then, is the real issue? It may be 
stated thus. What distinction, if any, 
obtains between the ideas for which 
the words “development” and “revela- 
tion’”’ respectively stand? Whatever 
points of contact may exist between 
the processes for which these words 
respectively stand, are the processes 
themselves so really and essentially 
distinct that to confound the one 
with the other would be impossible in 
clear thinking, and to use the word 
that stands for the one to express 
the other impossible in exact speech? 
Granted that all “development” re- 
sults in what may in some sense be 
called a “revelation,” is all ‘“revela- 
tion” a “development”? Is the reve- 
latory process always and essentially 
a developmental process? 
Or assuming that these two words 
“development” and “revelation” stand 
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for two distinct and distinguishable 
ideas, the issue may be stated thus, 
Is there any objective reality that 
corresponds to “revelation” as dis- 
tinct from “development”? Or _ is 
“revelation” as distinct from “‘devel- 
opment” a purely mental concept, as 
much so as the idea represented by 
the word “centaur?” 

Or more briefly and precisely still, 
it may be stated thus, Is Dr. Dr- 
LITzscH mistaken in affirming that 
there is a sense of the word “revela- 
tion,’ fixed by current and long es- 
tablished usage which is “antipodal’’ 
to and the contradictory opposite of a 
sense of the word ‘development,’ 
also fixed by current and well estab- 
lished usage? 


To the first of the 
aboye series of ques- 
tions Dr. DELiItzscH 
has given a clear and an intelligible 
reply. He says that the words “rey- 
elation” and “development” stand in 
his thinking for distinct concepts. 
He says that, despite certain points 
of contact between the ideas expressed 
by these two words, the ideas for 
which they respectively stand are -to 
his mind so really and essentially 
distinct that to confound the one 
with the other betrays, in his judg- 
ment, confusion of thought, and that 
to express the one process by the 
word that stands for the other is an 
inexcusable inexactness of speech. 
He says that the revelatory process, 
at least. in thought, may be distin- 
guished from the developmental pro- 
cess. ‘To the second series of ques- 
tions Dr. De.rrzscu also gives a per- 
fectly unequivocal answer. He says 
that while it is perfectly proper, and 
indeed most necessary to distinguish 
‘the idea represented by the word 
“revelation” from that represented 
by the word “development,” the for- 
mer idea exists only as an idea, a 
conception of the mind for which 


ee 


Dr. Delitzsch’s 
Response. 
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there is no corresponding objective 
reality. He affirms that while God 
might have communicated a know- 
ledge of himself to man by a revela- 
tory process, as a matter of fact he 
has not done so. More specifically 
he affirms: 

“T hold the view that in the Old 
Testament we have to deal with a 
development effected or permitted by 
God like any other product of this 
world, but, for the rest, of a purely 
human and historical character, in 
which God has not intervened through 
a ‘special, supernatural revelation.’ ’’* 
From this it is clear that Dr. Ds- 
LITZSCH is not an atheist. In calling 
the Old Testament “a development” 
he does exclude God from all and 
any share in its production. He sim- 
ply removes it from the sphere of the 
supernatural and places it in the sare 
sphere with other natural phenomena 
of the same general kind. He simply 
ranks it along with other productions 
of the human mind. He simply de- 
nies that it either is or that it con- 
tains anything that can properly be 
called a “special revelation.” And 
by the very term “special revelation,” 
he notifies us that the word “revela- 
tion” is used sometimes in a looser 
and sometimes in a stricter sense. 
When twitted by the distinguished 
Dr. Ernest SELLIN, of Vienna, as be- 
ing a hundred years behind the times 
for refusing to call the Old Testa- 
ment “‘a divine revelation” merely be- 
cause he (DenirzscH) has discovered 
it to be, a tradition amalgamated 
“from heterogeneous. sources” by 
minds in varying degrees of intellect- 
ual advancement and not very well 
amalgamated at that, Dr. DreL_rrzscH 
has his reply. He says that it is Dr. 
SELLIN and not himself who is asleep. 
He informs Dr. SELLIN that to this 
very day practically all Germany puts 
the Bible in a class to itself, and re- 
gards it alone, in, contrast with al! 


*Op. cit., p. 166. 
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other literary productions, as being 
or containing a record of God’s 
thoughts about himself and man given 
by God to man in such a way as to 
mark it off from all other revelations 
that God has made and put it in a 
class to itself as “a special revela- 
tion.” And on this point Dr. Har- 
NACK confirms him. Further, he 
says, in effect, that to ignore the dis- 
tinctions between “revelation” and 
“development” thus justified and es- 
tablished by past and present usage 
is to introduce confusion into our 
thinking, and to make our statements 
essentially misleading. And to any 
such procedure Dr. DeLitzscu, right- 
ly enough one would think, refuses 
to become a party. 


Like Dr. De.irzscu, 
Dr. ZeNos holds that 
the terms “develop- 
ment” and “revelation,” as used in 
this debate, represent perfectly distinct 
and easily distinguishable ideas. 
Like him, he holds that the processes 
represented by these.two words re- 
spectively cannot be confound in 
clear thinking, nor can the terms 
representing these processes be in- 
terchanged in accurate speech. Un- 


Dr. Zenos’ 
Reply. 


like Dr. DetirzscH, however, Dr. 
Zenos holds that “revelation,’ as 
here distinguished from “develop- 


ment,” is not a purely mental con- 
cept. He maintains that there is an 
objective reality corresponding to the 
idea expressed by the word “revela- 
tion,” and that this objective reality 
is found in the Bible. His words are: 


“The question of most importance 
is, not how does Christianity grow, 
but to what does it owe its origin? - 
What is its efficient cause? Has it 
been reached up to by man, or has it 
been handed down by God? Is it a 
discovery, or is it a revelation? * * * 
Because there is a resemblance be- 
tween Christianity and other histori- 
cal developments, it is quite easy to 
conclude that, like all other things, 
it is a natural production from below, 
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a discovery of the human mind.”* 


Here we are indirectly notified 
that, like the word “revelation,” the 
word ‘‘development” has two mean- 
ings. And as Dr. DeitzscH knew 
what he meant, and enabled us to 
know what he meant by the word 
“revelation,’ so Dr. Zrnos knows 
what he means, and enables us also 
to understand what he means by the 
word “development.” It may mean 
and frequently does mean a “gradual 
and progressive” process. In _ this 
sense a “revelation” may be a devel- 
opment. But in this debate it means 
a “natural production” of second 
causes, such, for instance, as the re- 
flective processes of tthe “human 
mind.” Accordingly, when Dr. Zr- 
Nos declares, as in effect he does, 
that the Bible is not a “development,” 
he affirms that it is not as to its es- 
sence a production of the reflective 
processes of the human mind, that 
the truth it contains did not originate 
in the mind of man but was given 
him from above, some of it in a “pre- 
ternatural,’” and some of it in a 
“supernatural” way.t 


The method of the 
Damning With S. S. Times is very 


Adjectives and different. For one 
Epithets. thing, and this is to 
be regretted, the writer of this edi- 
torial has undertaken to damn with 
adjectives and epithets the reality and 
the importance of the distinction be- 
tween the terms “development” and 
“revelation” as used in this debate. 
This he does in the very title of his 
paper, “The Bugbear of ‘Develop- 
ment vs. Revelation.” The same 
purpose dominates the words, 
“This position assumes that when 
God speaks to man he must do it ina 
sheer, separate, special manner, which 


goes beyond and does without all 
those ordinary means by which most 


*Prin. Theol. Rev., July, 1908, p. 428, 4. 
+Prin, Theol. Rev., ut sup., p. 424. 
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of our knowledge comes to us.’’* 


Whatever elements of truth it may 
contain, this strenuous statement 
does not sound like an attempt at 
helpful definition. It is much more 
like an effort at exposure than at ex- 
position. It, as it were, pushes aside 
investigation, to make room for a 
prejudgment. And this, at the pres- 
ent juncture, is, to say the least, not 
wise. 


It is even more to be 
Plays Fast and 


regretted that the 
pore whe writer in the S. S. 
Meanings o Times permits his 
Words, 


thought to play at 
“hide and seek” among the several 
meanings of the words ‘‘develop- 
ment” and “revelation.” Take the 
following for instance, 


“Is Peter’s vision on the housetop, 
—sudden, astonishing, bewildering,— 
necessarily more divine than those 
daily compunctions, and hints, and 
dissatisfactions, and hauntings, of 
something wrong in his attitude to- 
ward men with which Peter might 
have been visited every day for weeks 
past? * * * Suppose Peter’s mind 
had in many more common ways got- 
ten turned toward this question of 
the relation of God to the Gentile, 
and it had kept vexing him, and he 
had felt himself distressed over it. 
Suppose it kept returning to his mind 
in one shape or another until he had 
been worked up over it, and his whole 
being stirred and troubled, over the 
question, until at last his mind was 
moving in an wunwonted direction, 
focussing gradually upon a conclu- 
sion quite contrary to his original 
thought. This would be develop- 
ment, certainly.’ +} 


May we venture to inquire what 
“would be development, certainly?” 
the process described before the point 
at which the asterisks have been in- 
troduced, or that described after 
them? Whatever may have been the 
intention of the writer, it seems to 
us possible to distinguish two very 


*S, S. Times ut sup. 
+S. S. Times ut sup. 
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different processes here. ‘The “hints,” 
“compunctions,” “hauntings,” &c., of 
the first supposition point to an agent 
operating upon the mind of Peter 
from without. Certainly when two 
men are playing a game of chess, a 
hint, be it never so vague and indi- 
rect, is regarded by the player to 
whom it is not given as something 
“sheer, separate, and special,’ to be 
distinguished and easily distinguisha- 
ble from the activities of his oppo- 
nent’s own faculties. If Peter’s 
conclusion as to the true attitude of 
the Christian community towards the 
Gentiles was the product of his own 
unaided mental processes, then it 
“would be’ a “development, cer- 
tainly.” But, if his mental processes 
were at every step quickened, checked, 
and guided by God, whatever it may 
have been, it was not a “development” 
in the sense in which that word is 
properly understood in the pending 
controversy. 


The following also is 
instructive as another 
instance of the man- 
ner in which this writer’s thought 
twists and trips among the meanings 
of the word “development,” 


Another 


Instance, 


“In this particular case a contro- 
versy has been made where there was 
need of none, and the wonder is that 
it has not occurred to more minds 
that revelation might be by means of 
development. Sometimes God works 
by long slow processes,—so long, so 
slow, that the mind of man is hardly 
aware that he works. Again, in some 
great manifestation, some flash of in- 
spiration, he advances _ his truth 
suddenly, and anticipates some far- 
off spiritual event.’”’* 


“Revelation” (using the word now 
in its looser sense) does not become 
“development” (in the sense of a 
natural product of the operation of 
second causes) by being a slow and 
long drawn out process. No serious, 
well-informed person would maintain 
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that the content even of a “special 
revelation” might not be communi- 
cated by a “gradual and progessive”’ 
process. 

It is evident from the statements 
of Drs. DretirzscH and ZrEnos that the 
parties to this controversy, which 
the S. S. Times pronounces needless, 
have a pretty clear idea of the point 
at issue between them, and a fairly 
firm grasp upon the precise meaning 
of the terms around which it centres. 
On the one hand Dr. DertirzscH in- 
sists that God has no more direct and 
special relation to the contents of the 
Old Testament than he has, let us 
say, to those of the Quran, Homer, 
or even to this editorial in the S. S. 
Times. This Dr. Zenos denies. Both 
would agree, however, that it was 
only by a slow and long drawn out 
process that Israel came into posses- 
sion of the truths of the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, and even of this or 
that particular truth contained in it. 


Without being at any 
pains to tell us what 
is meant by the word 
“revelation,” the 
word “development,” or the word 
“divine,” the S. S. Times wishes us 
to say whether “development” is less 
“divine” than “revelation,” or ‘reve- 
lation” any more “divine” than “de- 
velopment.” We may fairly ask to 
be excused. It is too much like ask- 
ing us to pass upon the color of the 
proverbial “pig in a poke.” Any pro- 
cess in which God is either directly 
or indirectly a factor is as certainly 
“divine” as any other process in which 
God is a factor. And since God is a 
factor in natural as well as in super- 
natural and preternatural processes, 
all of them alike may, in this sense, 
be said to be “divine.” But all this 
is a mere missing and confusing of 
the real and the important issue. 
The real issue is, not whether “devel- 
opment” is less, or “revelation” more 
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“divine,” but do these words respect- 
ively stand for ideas that cannot be 
confound without sacrifice of clear 
thought, and can the idea for which 
the one stands be expressed in accu- 
rate speech by the use of the word 
denoting the other? Not only is 
nothing gained, but in very truth 
much of vital importance is imperilled 
as soon as we begin to confound in 
speech processes so radically different 
as the operation of second causes, 
and what Dr. De.irzscH calls, and 
we also, for lack of a better term, 
shall call “special revelation.” The 
mode of the divine activity is equally 
inscrutable in both cases. But the fact 
of the divine activity is ex hypothesi 
far more palpable in the latter. For 
in what is known as “special revela- 
tion’ “God speaks to man '* * * in a 
sheer, separate, and special manner, 
which goes beyond and does without 
all those ordinary means by which 
most of our knowledge comes to us.” 


Still the supposition 


Supposition of of the S. S. Times, 

S. S. Times ; 

Mav b though, happily 
ay, S enough for us_ all, 

Taostructive. 


nothing but a mere 
supposition, will be found to be most 
instructive. It shows for one thing, 
how exceedingly easy it is to lose 
sight of what the S. S. Times itself 
declares,‘and truly enough, to be the 
only correct “spiritual attitude to- 
ward such matters” as those involved 
in this debate. Its words are worth 
quoting, and remembering. ‘They are, 


“Let us say at once, * * *, that the 
very first spiritual qualification is not 
any particular theory, but a thorough- 
ly humble willingness to look at the 
facts God has given us with the best 
light and in the best spirit of which 
we are capable. Piety never demands 
any fear of the facts; never in the 
interest of piety are we to attempt to 
suppress any. Nor does spirituality 
ever demand that we shall before- 
hand say how God ought to act, or 
how he ought to reveal himself, but 
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only to find out how he does.’’* 


No sooner, however, has it laid down 
this very sound principle than the S. 
S. Times itself begins to “suppose” 
that the facts in regard to the method 
in which Peter was advised of the 
will of God in reference to the atti- 
tude to be taken by the Christian com- 
munity toward the Gentile world had 
been the very reverse of what the 
only record we possess declares that 
they actually were, and to build uvon 
this supposition, or to bolster up with 
it -a “particular theory’ as to how 
God might have, or even may have 
prepared Peter for the vision re- 
corded in Acts x. The next step is 
easily taken. It is to assume that 
God did as a matter of fact, by some 
such process as the S. S. Times sup- 
poses, prepare Peter’s mind for the 
vision, lest, perchance, the latter 
when it came should prove too “sud- 
den, astonishing, bewildering.” And 
then, how easy the next step. We 
have only to assume that what con- 
ceivably might have happened did 
happen, and in fact was the only thing 
that did happen viz., that Peter’s con- 
clusion as to the proper attitude for 
the Christian community to take to- 
ward the Gentile world was the final 
outcome of his own reflections upon 
this great and, at that time, pressing 
question, and that the account in Acts 
is only the naive religious drapery 
which the writer of that book throws 
around this naked fact. We say that 
we have only to make some such as- 
sumption as this last and we will find 
ourselves in the ranks of such goodly 
scholars as Drs. Frigpricn DeE.i'tz- 
scH, Ernest SeLLIn, AporpH Har- 
NACK and others—but without “a di- 
vine revelation.” Certainly without 
“a divine revelation” in the sense in 
which the Church has always held, 
and to-day holds that the Bible con- 
tains “a divine revelation”: with- 
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out a “revelation” the contents of 
which were communicated to man in 
a “preternatural”, or even in a “su- 
pernatural” way: indeed, without a 
“revelation” in any true and proper 
sense. For there is absolutely no 
propriety in calling a book which, at 
best, is but ‘‘the record of a nation’s 
interpretation” of God’s works of cre- 
ation and providence “a revelation’. 
To have “a revelation” in any true, 
any proper sense, not only must the 
initiative be with God, but the con- 
tents must at every step be efficiently 
determined by God. Few, if any, 
hold that the Bible as a whole is “a 
revelation” in this sense. But the 
Church of God, and the S. S. Times 
itself holds that it contains a “‘revela- 
tion” in just this ‘sense. 


We have only to sup- 
plement the supposi- 
tion’ of “the S. 3S: 
Times to find how 
instructive it becomes from another 
view-point. Suppose, then, that Peter 
had had no vision. Suppose his deci- 
sion to admit the Gentiles into the 
Christian community without circum- 
cision had been reached in the exercise 
of his own unaided powers, and 
carried into effect upon his own dis- 
cretion. Suppose in other words that 
when he came to give an account of 
his doings to the apostles and breth- 
ren at Jerusalem, instead of saying 
what the record tells us he did say. 
he had said something like this: 
“Brethren, you ask me to explain my 
conduct in admitting Cornelius and 
his household into the household of 
faith. It is soon done. The simple 
fact is that, I had given this whole 
subject of our hitherto exclusive at- 
titude toward the Gentiles my most 
earnest, prayerful, and prolonged 
thought and as I did so I found that 
my mind was moving in an unwonted 
direction, and fo¢ussing gradually 
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upon a conclusion quite contrary to 
my original thought: in fact, I saw 
plainly that the position we have been 
occupying was unreasonable, and 
hence untenable. When the request 
of Cornelius came, therefore, there 
was nothing else for me to do but to 
accede to it.” Suppose we say this 
had been Peter’s account of the mat- 
ter to the apostles and brethren at 
Jerusalem, is it all probable that they 
would have “kept silence’? Verily 
there are times, it would seem, when, 
if men are to listen to, or are to be 
able to discern the voice of God in the 
confusion that prevails, God must per- 
force, as it were, speak to them in “a 
sheer, separate, and special manner, 
which goes beyond and -does without 
all the ordinary means by which most 
of our knowledge comes to us.” 


But the thing which 
3 : strikes and pains us 
This Article of most about this edi- 
S. S, Times. torial of the S. 5S. 
Times is its grievous untimeliness. 
True, no time could ever be timely 
for such a paper, unless indeed, an- 
archy in thought and speech may 
sometimes be timely. For this is just 
the result of breaking down vital dis- 
tinctions, such as that between “de- 
velopment” and “revelation” as these 
terms are used and understood in this 
controversy, by writers like Drs. Dr- 
LitzscH and ZeNnos. But, at least so 
it seems to us, of all times this is the 
very worst time for a paper serving 
the special constituency that the S. S. 
Times serves to do anything that has 
even remotely the appearance of “rid- 
ing with the hounds and running with 
the hare.” It has called to our mind 
afresh the words of Elijah to Gehazi: 
“Ts this a time to receive money, and 
to receive garments, and oliveyards 
and vineyards, and sheep and oxen, 
and menservants and maidservants 2” 


W. M. McP. 


Untimeliness of 
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PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D. D., AUBURN, N. Y. 


VaRIANT DELIMITATIONS OF THE HisToricaL NARRATIVES.— 
In the process of separating the historical narratives contained in 
the books of 1 and 2 Samuel, there is occasionally room for differ- 
ence of judgment. Each narrative is characterized by the fact 
that it starts from a point of departure afforded by the situation 
reached in the preceding narrative, and leads up to a new situa- 
tion which lasts for an appreciable time. But similar phenomena 
mark, sometimes, the principal divisions of a narrative as well as 
the complete narrative; so that there are instances in which one 
may be in doubt whether to regard some section of these books 
as a single narrative made up of parts, or to regard it as consisting 
of two or three narratives. Fortunately, nothing important de- 
pends upon such differences of analysis. Personally, I have no 
apologies to make if the analysis presented in this series of papers 
differs slightly from the one I made several years ago. 

THE NARRATIVE OF SAUL’s Last BatrLE.—As we are now 
counting these narratives, the eleventh is contained in chapters 
XXVili.-xxxi. From it is taken the first International lesson for 
September (xxxi.) It treats of Saul’s last battle in its relations 
to the career of David. The repeated statements in xxviii. 3a-4 
may be plausibly explained by the hypothesis that the account of 
Saul’s interview with the woman of Endor is an earlier writing 
which has been copied into the narrative, presumably by the au- 
thor of the narrative. This interview occurred the night before 
the battle of Gilboa (xxviii. 19). After describing it, the nar- 
rative returns to experiences of David that occurred several days 
earlier: (ski, sore) 

In the events here recorded, David continues to deteriorate. 
He is now ready to fight against Israel, and is saved from that 
wrong only by the providential circumstance that the Philistine 
lords believe him to be a man too treacherous to be trusted. In 
palliation of his conduct one might urge that he probably ex- 
pected to become king of Israel by foreign intervention; and 
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that he might expect, as a general in the conquering army, to be 
able to soften for his countrymen the horrors of war. 

At all events, some of his countrymen continued to trust him. 
Some of Saul’s own relatives had joined him at Ziklag (1 Chron. 
xii. 1-7), though not in numbers large enough so but that his 
force still remained six hundred in number. Men from Manas- 
seh joined him just as the lords of the Philistines sent him back 
to Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 19-21). And directly after the battle 
of Gilboa, “day by day they were coming upon David to help him, 
until it was a great encampment, as it were an encampment of 
God Chron, x1 22°). 

DUPLICATIONS OF SAMUEL IN CHRONICLES.—Thus far the 
statements found in Chronicles have supplemented the informa- 
tion given in the earlier books only in a few matters of detail. 
But in this narrative we have the first of a long series of passages 
in which the text of Chronicles is a duplicate of the text of Sam- 
uel. If we compare the two passages (1 Sam. xxxi. and 1 
Chron. x.), it is at once apparent that the text in Chronicles has 
been transcribed from Samuel, with the barely supposable alter- 
native that the two have been transcribed from a common source. 
It is also apparent that most of the changes that have been made 
in the text are not merely textual, the work of copyists, but are 
editorial. In particular, the Chronicler has abridged the accounts 
as he found them in Samuel, omitting entire topics, sometimes 
condensing a narrative into a sentence, and sometimes omitting 
clauses that give details. Apparently he assumes that his readers 
will have access to the earlier accounts, and for that reason uses 
the more liberty in omitting. In place of the omitted matter he 
adds here and there a detail, and also adds long sections, the added 
matter being commonly written in a Hebrew that is linguistically 
different from that of the duplicated sections. 

These points are illustrated in the instance in hand. ‘Two- 
thirds of 1 Chron. x. is word for word the same as 1 Sam. xxxi. 
In Chronicles one fact is added, the fastening of Saul’s skull in 
the house of Dagon. In verse 13 the Chronicler has boiled down 
into a clause the chapter in Samuel that tells of the witch of En- 
dor. In verses 18-14 he has condensed the chapters in Samuel 
that trace the career of Saul. ‘Throughout the chapter he has 
abridged by clauses, for example omitting to say that the panic 
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extended to the cities north of Jezreel and east of Jordan, and 
omitting the indignities offered to the body of Saul. 

It is of course possible to attribute some of these variations to 
copyists, and to regard them as discrediting the text. It is also 

. possible to interpret the silences and the omissions as contradic- 
tions. But most of this will be ruled out if we observe the simple 
principle that one has no more right to assume that the editors or 
copyists were incompetent, or acted in bad faith, than to assume 
the contrary. 

THE CREDIBILITY OF THE CHRONICLER.—This raises the whole 
question of the credibility of the statements we find in Chronicles, 
as supplementing those which we find in Samuel and Kings. 
Critics tell us that the Chronicle writings were produced long 
after the events, that the writer or writers were uncritical, reading 
back into the past the condition of things which prevailed in their 
own lifetime, and that they were prejudiced from the point of 
view of men whe desired to magnify the ancient glories, and in 
particular the priestly glories, of Israel. Their late date is of 
course a fact; their incompetence and prejudice are merely sup- 
posable until both the fact and the degree of them have been 
proved. And even if one regards these as proved, it still remains 
true that incompetent or prejudiced witnesses sometimes tell the 
truth, and that one cannot afford always to neglect their tes- 
timony. 

An undated fragment found in a mass of waste paper in Egypt, 
a few sentences discovered by some antiquary in an obscure Ara- 
bic manuscript, a torn letter from the rubbish of some New Eng- 
land garret, a hitherto unnoticed passage in some ancient chronicle 
or in some note on the Talmud—these and things like these are 
pieces of evidence that have at the outset considerably less claim 
on our credence than have the books of Chronicles. But no in- 
telligent searcher for truth would reject such items of evidence 
without examination. If they seem to offer him information, he 
will first of all take the trouble to find out what they mean, and 
then to find out how they fit other evidence which he possesses. 
He knows that even an unpromising affirmation from an unprom- 
ising source may so confirm and be confirmed by other evidence 
that it will become thoroughly credible. 

Why should the statements in the books of Chronicles be 
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treated with less respect than this, even by an agnostic? Any one 
who will take the trouble to find out what they mean, before he 
either rejects or modifies them, will not find them worthy of con- 
tempt. Try the experiment, for example, with the first half of 
1 Chron. xii. As printed in our English versions it is sufficiently 
unattractive, though the American Revision is less so. than the 
others. But notice that it consists of a series of disconnected 
fragments, not in chronological order (1-7, 8-15, 16-18, 19-21, 
22). Take each fragment by itself and fit it to the point it indi- 
cates in the recorded history of David. You will find no misfits. 
In each you will find that the narrative becomes more intelligible 
and more realistic. A few out of the many difficulties that have 
been raised concerning the historicity of Chronicles are real and 
hard to solve; but the larger part of them vanish immediately 
on one’s ascertaining the exact meaning of the passage. 

Tue NARRATIVE OF THE ACCESSION OF Davin In HEBRoN.— 
The twelfth narrative (2 Sam. i.-ii. 4a) treats of David’s being 
made king of Judah. The death of Saul in Gilboa left Israel 
in a situation of anarchy, with the Philistines supreme every- 
where. David had providentially been so placed that his blame- 
lessness for the calamities of his countrymen was apparent. He 
had not only been kept from a share in the fighting at Gilboa, but 
had been sent far to the south in pursuit of the tribes that had 
raided Ziklag. Returning, laden with spoils, he awaited news 
from the war in the north. However that might turn out, he could 
lose nothing by reminding his old friends in Judah that he was 
still alive. He sent them presents out of the spoil he had taken 
(xxx. 26-31). 

In due time came the news of the defeat at Gilboa (2 Sam. ix.) 
The Amalekite who brought the news was doubtless a liar, but 
it cannot be proved that he lied on this occasion. If he told the 
truth, the circumstances of the death of Saul were as follows: 
Through the craft of the woman of Endor Saul went into the 
battle with a presentiment that he would fall (1 Sam. xxviii. 19). 
Finding himself hard pressed by the archers, he attempted suicide 
by falling upon his sword (1 Sam. xxxi. 4-5). Later there was 
a lull in the fighting on that part of the field, followed by a rush 
of Philistine chariots and cavalry. During the lull came the 
Amalekite prowler. He found Saul in a reclining position, sup- 
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porting himself by his spear (2 Sam. i. 6-10), and stood “over” 
him and slew him, and got away with his royal jewels. 

David mourned for Saul, and put the slayer to death. His 
conduct was politic, but there is no reason for saying that it was 
not also sincere and just. All Saul’s sons who were competent 
men perished with him, and, just as we might expect, the men 
of Israel came flocking to David (1 Chron. xii. 22). It was quite 
out of the question, however, for him to be made at once king of 
Israel. For one thing, the Philistines would of course not have 
permitted it. To be made king of the relatively weak cities of 
Judah was a different thing, though we may be sure that this 
was not done without the consent of the Philistines and the ac- 
knowledgment of their supremacy. 

THe NARRATIVE OF THE Kincpoms oF Davin AND IsHBO- 
SHETH.—The second lesson for September (2 Sam. ii. 1-10) con- 
sists of the closing sentences of this twelfth narrative, with the 
opening part of the thirteenth. The latter has for its subject the 
divided kingdoms when David reigned in the south, and Ishbo- 
sheth in the north (ii. 4b-iii. 5). To make this part of the his- 
tory complete, we need to supply a few facts by inference. 
David’s reign in Hebron lasted seven and a half years, and the 
reign of Ishbosheth only two years (ii. 10-11), and David’s reign 
over all Israel apparently began soon after Ishbosheth’s death. 
During the preceding five and a half years there were three politi- 
cal interests in Palestine. -First there were David and his 
friends, both in Judah and among the northern tribes. Second, 
there were the Philistines, victorious and supreme, hostile to the 
house of Saul and friendly to David, but unwilling that Israel 
should be united under one sovereignty, whether of David or any 
other king. Third, there was the party headed by Abner, that 
of the house of Saul. They had family pride, they included men 
of experience and ability, they had participated in Saul’s quarrel 
with David, they thought of David as pro-Philistine and of them- 
selves as anti-Philistine. Year after year they were able to resist 
the claims of David. At length they ventured to crown Ishbo- 
sheth, not in the regions near Philistia, but in Mahanaim, as far 
away as possible. Gradually they pushed his claim (this seems to 
be inferable from the order of the names in ii. 8-9) at first over 
the region east of the Jordan, and then to the west, until Jezreel 
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and Ephraim and Benjamin were under his sway, and he claimed 
to be king of all Israel. Meanwhile David reigned in Hebron, 
strengthened himself by fresh marriage alliances, came to hold 
the balance of power between the Philistines and the Ishbosheth 
kingdom, so far as possible avoiding hostilities with both alike. 
War broke out, however, and alike in war and in peace his con- 
spicuous abilities contrasted favorably with the incompetence of 
his northern rival. 

Tue Narrative oF Davin’s Becomine Kinc or IsrakL.— 
The fourteenth narrative (2 Sam. iii. 6-v.) is an account of the 
breaking up of Ishbosheth’s reign, and of David’s becoming king 
over all Israel. For personal reasons Abner became dissatisfied 
with Ishbosheth. He entered into negotiations with David to 
transfer the power to him, but was slain by Joab before the result 
had been accomplished. But he had been the brain of Ishbo- 
sheth’s kingdom, and, the brain being gone, the kingdom disinte- 
grated, the king was assassinated, and the sovereignty went to 
David by natural gravitation. The transfer was consummated at 
a great national assembly, held at Hebron. David celebrated his 
accession by capturing Jerusalem and making it his capital. All 
this was inconsistent with the policy of the Philistines for keeping 
Israel divided. In two desperately fought campaigns (2 Sam. v. 
17-21, 22-25), they attempted to interfere, but were signally de- 
feated. In Jerusalem David contracted other polygamous mar- 
riages, and he entered at once on the work of building and adorn- 
ing his capital. 

Parts of this narrative are duplicated, with variations, as usual, 
in 1 Chron. xi. 1-9, xiv. 1-17. Additional particulars are found 
in the accounts of the exploits of David’s heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 

-39, and the duplicate, 1 Chron. xi. 10-47). Still other details 
are given in the fragments preserved in Chronicles (1 Chron. xii. 
8-15, 23-40). No one has a right to say that these additional 
particulars are unauthentic until he has tested them, working 
them in and learning what the story becomes when all the facts 
are put together. And it is very certain that one who will really 
take the trouble to do this, thus acquiring as complete a knowledge 
as possible of all the statements, will not after that regard any 
of them as unauthentic. 


FORMATIVE FACTORS OF PAUL’S THEOLOGY. 
PROFESSOR A. C. ZENOS, D. D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


It may be taken for granted that at this date in the history of 
Biblical research and discussion, no one will feel inclined to raise 
any objection to an investigation into the antecedents and the for- 
mation of Paul’s thought. Formerly such objection was raised 
upon the ground that, the apostle being inspired, that fact suffi- 
ciently accounts for his whole system; further investigation must 
either be superfluous or result in the minimising of his inspiration. 
It is hardly necessary to explain that the objection rested on the 
neglect of the familiar distinction between inspiration and revela- 
tion. Even if both in the matter and content of his thought the 
apostle was indebted to predecessors of both Jewish and Gentile 
extraction, our ideas neither of his inspiration nor of his origi- 
nality and greatness would suffer any diminution. Both inspira- 
tion and originality are conceived of as clearly consistent with a 
large degree of dependence upon outside influences. Inspiration 
is understood now as not detaching its subject from historical 
environment or from the control of the laws governing the forma- 
tion and development of thought. And greatness and originality 
are shown not merely in the creation out of nothing, so to speak, 
of intellectual product, but also in the marshalling and organizing 
of what one finds ready to hand and in the directing of this 
towards specific and worthy ends. ‘The genius required in this 
latter particular is often greater than that of the mere discoverer 
and the results are as often revolutionary. 

But does not the apostle himself give us an account of his the- 
ology excluding the idea of development? In Gal. i. 2, he says 
of his gospel, “I neither received it of man, neither was I taught 
it, but by the ‘revelation of Jesus Christ.” That is, he was not 
taught the Gospel by the other apostles, nor did he sit in catecheti- 
cal classes, if there were any at the time, and learn it “line upon 
line, precept upon precept.” But this statement does not mean 
that his theology was delivered to him ready made and wholesale 
at the moment of his conversion. The Gospel, that is, the good 
news, that Jesus Christ was the Messiah, come to deliver men 
from sin and present them righteous in the presence of God, be- 
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came clear to him as by the flashing of a sudden flood of light 
before him. But the process of ‘readjusting his whole world of 
thought must have been one requiring time and involving succes- 
sive steps and using pre-existing items of knowledge and experi- 
ence. The apostle, moreover, tells of having received other “reve- 
lations” (1 Cor. xii. 1), indicating that his system was not handed 
to him complete and perfect with his first surrender of himself to 
Jesus as the Messiah. Else there would have been no need for 
subsequent visions and ‘revelations. 

The formation of Paul’s thought may be surveyed either from 
the view point of the forces which influenced him, the results on his 
finished system, or the experiences through which he was called to 
pass, the great crises of his life. The forces whose action on his 
mind are discernible are mainly three: The Jewish, both of the 
purely Old Testament type, and of the mixed Rabbinical; the — 
Greek, mainly of the Palestinian variety, though also Alexandrian 
Hellenism may be taken into account here; and the Roman, both as 
containing a legal system and an organized institution. From the 
point of view of results, Paul’s theology evinces a two-fold devel- 
opment, on one side towards universality,and on the other towards 
intensity. On one side, towards the adoption of the whole human 
race as a uniform field for the operation of the divine redemptive 
influence and on the other side towards the drawing of a most 
acute and indelible line between the morally good and acceptable 
to God and its opposite. But much to be preferred to these as 
combining the advantages of both, is the view-point from which 
the formative factors of Paul’s doctrinal system are regarded as 
combining in certain essential experiences and crises in his per- 
sonal life. If we adopt this view-point, we shall find it convenient 
to arrange these factors under the head of birth and heredity, edu- 
cation and early training, conversion and early missionary efforts. 


I. PARENTAGE AND HEREDITY. 


As we look at these four factors more closely, we come to realize 
that, with reference to the first at least, exact and certain informa- 
tion is wanting. And yet enough is given to lead us to recognize 
in Paul’s parentage and heredity some of the germs out of which 
his full-fledged system emerged. His father was a member of the 
Pharisaic sect (Acts xxiii. 6; xxvi.5). ‘He belonged to the tribe 
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' of Benjamin (Phil. iii. 5), and was certainly a Roman citizen 
(Acts xvi. 32; xxii. 25-29). These are meagre details, but in 
them there is the hint that Paul’s ancestry was characterized on 
» the one hand by strict devotion to the institutions of Judaism; yet 
it held itself on the other hand open to intercourse with the Gentile 
world. 
Their place of residence was such as to foster both of these ten- 

dencies. Paul was born at Tarsus (Acts ix. 11; xvii. 28; 1 Cor. 

xv. 38; Tit. i. 12), a place where many forces met, clashed and 
partially harmonized in the whirl of commercial activity. Tarsus, 

we are told, (Strabo 14, 5, 13) was a city more illustrious in all 
that relates to philosophy and general culture than any other, ex- 
cept Athens and Alexandria. It was the seat of a university pat- 
ronized almost exclusively by natives. Besides this, its young 
men were often found in other centres of learning prosecuting 
further studies. To all intents and purposes Tarsus was a Greek 
city. The Greek language was taught in its schools, the Greek 
literature was assiduously cultivated among its learned men and 
the Greek authors publicly read in its porches. During a period 
of its history, it became the unwritten law to appoint philosophers 

to its supreme magistracy, thus approximating Plato’s ideal of the 
republic. And yet Tarsus in its origin and for the most part of its 

earlier history was typically oriental. It had been founded ac- 
cording to a legend alluded to by Eusebius (Chronic. i. 27) by 
Sennacherib; or according to another legend by Sardanapalus. 

In any case, it was intimately connected as a seat of government 
for the west with the empires of Assyria and Persia. Its coinage 
during the Persian period was struck by the satrap representa- 
tives of the Persian monarch. Its natural fitness to be a commer- 
cial centre soon brought it into the chief place in this direction 
among the towns of Asia Minor and Syria. Consequently, when 
Paul was born in it, it was the open market into which poured men 
of the widest differences. | 

In the midst of this environment, it was easy for the Benjamite 

house out of which Paul issued to be stirred to a keener apprecia- 
tion of the moral worth of their ancestral religion; and yet to com- 
bine with this a broader view of the world and a clearer apprehen- 
sion of the essential unity of the human race. And after all, these 
_ are the elements which determine the trend of Paul’s thought. 


~, 
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That Paul was in sympathy with the best side of the spirit of the 
city is clear from the words which he uttered when rescued from 
the hands of the mob in Jerusalem, brought before the Roman 
officer and by him questioned whether he was not an Egyptian 
rebel. ..1 ama Jew,’ said. he, “a man of Tarsus in Cilicia, a 
citizen of no mean city’? (Acts xxi. 39). As Ramsay observes, 
“In such circumstances a man does not waste words, or speak what 
does not lie deep in his nature.”* 

Neither Paul’s father nor his remoter ancestors, if any of them 
lived at Tarsus, and were subject to the same influences, probably 
devoted their attention to the question of fusing their attachment 
to Judaism and the Jewish religion with their inclination to join 
in the life of the old Roman world. It is possible that they were 
not even conscious of such an antithesis between the two ten- 
dencies governing their lives as the world has since recognized in 
them. Antithesis, however, there was, and Paul could not grow 
up in the home of his Pharisaic-Roman environment without feel- 
ing at times the stress of the two forces pulling him in opposite 
directions. ‘ 

Paul’s physical constitution was not very rugged. He was a 
sufferer from some weakness or weaknesses (1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. 
xii. 7; x. 10). Just what this ailment was has been quite exten- 
sively discussed; but with no definite conclusion clearly reached 
commending itself to the judgment of scholars generally. It does 
not belong to this place to rehearse the discussion or to enter into 
the realm of conjecture regarding this obscurely hinted factor of 
Paul’s life by adopting one or another of the theories on the sub- 
ject. That an affliction however such as could draw from the 
apostle’s pen the kind of allusions to it which we find in his letters 
must have affected his attitude of mind towards all things goes 
without saying. Moreover, he tells us himself that it had drawn 
him closer to the Source of all help, and that it had served as the 
occasion of his receiving more abundant sustaining grace. But 
how this emerges in his intellectual life, or how it is transformed 
into theological belief does not appear clearly. 


Il. Eariy TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


Paul’s education began with the learning of a handicraft. This 
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was the first step in all education at the time. The special em- 
ployment in which he was trained was that of tent maker 
(Acts xvii. 3). It consisted in the manufacture of goats’ hair 
cloth used in the construction of tents. While he was serving his 
apprenticeship in this business, he was also instructed in those ele- 
mentary notions regarding the Law and its observance which were 
deemed absolutely necessary for the guidance even of the youngest 
members of the faithful household in Israel. At the age of thir- 
/ teen, after these primary steps had been taken he probably left 
Tarsus in order to enter upon the more thorough training to be 
found in the Rabbinical schools of Jerusalem. Here he was evi- 
dently put under the care of Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3), grandson 
and successor of Hillel. 

The school headed by these two eminent rabbis was a distinctly 
liberal one. Gamaliel, especially, though not much is known of 
his teaching, was inclined to pursue the study of the law rather as 
a means towards the preservation of the natural life and traditions 
and the promotion of personal welfare than as an end in itself. 
It was he who decided that soldiers and others in time of war 
might be absolved from the stricter observance of the Sabbath; 
that the poor of the Gentiles were entitled to the same right as 
those of the Jews to gather the gleanings after the harvest; that 
Jews should give the salutation “Peace be with you” to the 
heathen, even on heathen festival days. It is also known that he 
encouraged the study of Greek literature and enacted regulations 
for the relief of divorced women from their former husbands and 
of widows against their unscrupulous children. (Hamburger, 
Enc. Gamaliel).* 

The effect upon Paul’s mind of his early studies was to make 
him “zealous for the Law above his fellow students’ (Gal. i. 
14), and a punctilious observer of its requirements to the degree 
of “blamelessness” (Phil. iii. 6). This was natural, as the sole 
textbook of the school was the Old Testament, and the chief end of 
instruction to raise the pupil’s spirit of devotion to the Scriptures 
and inflame him with the desire to know more, to obey more per- 
fectly, and to teach others the precepts of the Law. But did the 


*A Talmudic saying has it that ‘‘Since Gamaliel the elder died there has been 


no more reverence for the law, and purity and reverence died at the same time’’ 
(9, 15). 
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“blamelessness” which Paul claims give him satisfaction? If we 
read Romans vii. 11-24 as a description of the legal period of 
Paul’s experience, we are bound to answer the question in the 
negative. It is true this passage has long been the ground of an 
animated controversy between those who take it to be a portraiture 
of Paul’s pre-regenerate state and those who see in it a descrip- 
tion of his experience as a Christian or the conflict of the regener- 
ate man with his old self; but a careful reading of it will show 
that it is neither the one nor the other of these. It is not regener- 
ation that serves as the determining event in the change of experi- 
ence described by Paul, but the entrance of the Law into his life. 
The stages of experience he portrays are, therefore, not two but 
three; first, that which precedes the realization that God has set 
‘his law against sin. This is a stage of serenity growing out of 
unconcern. The Apostle was unconscious of evil as long as it 
lasted. Second comes the condition under law. This is a stage 
in which law and natural desire conflict. And the conflict grows 
fiercer and fiercer until despair sets in. Then law is overcome by 
redemptive grace, and the third stage begins with a sense of vic- 
tory. Despair yields to confident assurance. 

Did Paul become, in any real sense, a student in the university 
of Tarsus? Was he educated in the Greek classics? If we are 
correct in the conjecture that he left his native city for Jerusalem 
at the age of 13, no room is left for a course of training in the 
Greek schools of his native city. But this is only a formal diff- 
culty. Paul might have had a Greek education even though not 
taken at Tarsus. In favor of his having done so, it has been 
argued that his very residence at Tarsus must have brought him 
into contact with the Greek learning of the place, so that even 
though not formally enrolled as a student, he must have acquired 
a great amount of knowledge in this sphere. And the taste and 
beginning which he got at Tarsus, it is said, could not but have 
been fomented by contact with Gamaliel in Jerusalem. For, as 
already noted, this rabbi encouraged the study of Greek literature. 
Furthermore, the apostle in his address on Mars’ Hill uses the 
forms of Stoicism.* His epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians 
show thorough acquaintance with the prevailing Hellenic forms 
of thought and his method, though essentially rabbinical, is more 
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argumentative than assertive, that is, a nearer approach to the use 
of dialectic than would have been natural to a mere Jew untrained 
in the Hellenic schools. Finally, his quotations from some of the 
Greek writers, though neither frequent nor extensive, give the 
impression of familiarity with the field represented by them. 

As against this reasoning, it has been held first of all that he 
never cites the great classical writers of the golden age of Greece. 
If he was acquainted with them, there is no trace of the fact in his 
letters or speeches. It is true, moreover, that at times he sets the 
Gospel in antitethesis to philosophy. And the class of people 
whom he was addressing were not thoroughly versed in the history 
of the classics. This may account in part for his lack of mention 
of the eminent men of the type of Socrates and Plato. But even 
those whom he does mention and quote are obscure and local, and, 
it is alleged, that no large acquaintance with Greek learning in 
general can be inferred from his allusions to such men as Aratus 
and Epimenides. Further, his language and style are neither pure 
nor correct. They are modelled after those of the Alexandrians 
and not after those of the men of Athens. They do not evince 
any study of or taste for the refinements of grammar and rhetoric. 
His method of reasoning, too, is predominantly Jewish. 

From these conflicting considerations, it is safe to infer that 
Paul’s acquaintance with Greek is not technical, but large enough 
to constitute a perceptible influence on his mind. His teaching has 
a considerable affinity with the philosophical forms of the day, 
especially with ‘the ethics of the stoics. But his psychological 
terminology is derived from the LX X., and is common to him and 
the Jews of Alexandria. When he is called upon to philosophize, 
he does so with absolute independence, being conscious that he 
has a message of greater validity and value than any philosopher. 
The gospel is a practical thing, designed to make men righteous 
(Tit. ii. 11, 14; Rom. xii. 1). Accordingly, his teaching finds a 
parallel in the ethics rather than in the dialectics and metaphysics 
of the Greek schools. 

In the main, therefore, Paul’s education made of him an enthu- 
siastic Jew, proud of his descent and earnest in the pursuit of the 
ideal set before him by his ancestral traditions and institutions. 
This ideal he regarded as attainable, though he had not attained it. 
As a Jew, moreover, he was an expectant believer in the Messiah. 
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The body of his theology was drawn from the Old Testament and 
the Old Testament as interpreted by the Pharisees.* 


III. ConvERsIon. 


By far the most potent factor in the formation of Paul’s theo- 
logy, however, was his conversion from Judaism to Christianity. 
But, when we speak of Paul’s conversion in this connection, we, 
of course, mean not the fact itself. That would be an observation 
too patent to need to be made. It is the manner and circumstances 
of the conversion that render it necessary to consider it an import- 
ant factor co-ordinate with the others. There are two fea- 
tures of it which have served as the battle-ground between 
contending schools of historians during the last century. These 
are, first, its suddenness, and, second, the supernatural element in 
it. And these two are so closely associated that it would be best 
not to separate them. It has been held that the conversion was 
the natural result of the impression made on Paul’s mind by the 
martyrdom of Stephen. This was Baur’s view. Others (Hol- 
sten and Pfleiderer) make it the result of a process of reflection 
both preceding and following the martyrdom of Stephen. In 
addition to this, some suggest that Paul’s mind was measurably 
prepared for the great change by his consuming passion for righte- 
ousness before God, and the unsatisfying nature of his previous 
efforts to attain this righteousness through the works of the Law. 
The expectation that the Messiah was about to come and the posi- 
tiveness with which the Christians asserted that Jesus had risen 
from the dead, it is said, must also have formed a burning subject 
of thought as he drew near the crisis on the way from Damascus. 
All of this reflection and other preparation, therefore, crystallized 
in an ecstatic state. It is not necessary to discredit this elaborate 
analysis of motives, to discuss it more extensively, or to deny the 
validity of any part of the complex of forces which it finds behind 
the experience of Paul. It has been held, it is true, that 1f Paul’s 
conversion was thus prepared for by a chain of natural conditions 
and circumstances, it could not have been a sudden and super- 


*See St. John Thackeray, ‘‘Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought.” Pfleiderer is essentially right in grounding Paul’s theology in 
Pharisaism. His mistake consists in not allowing for a radical enough modifi- 
cation of this Pharisaism under the natural influence of conversion to belief in 
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natural event. But this conclusion does not follow. Whatever 
the underlying current of his thought may have been, to the apos- 
tle’s consciousness the change from Pharisaic righteousness to 
Christian resignation and the acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah 
was a violent and radical one. Its efficient cause was not to be 
sought in the complex of conditions and subjective states within 
him, but in the work of God enlightening him and revealing Jesus 
to him. It is quite conceivable that the Apostle’s mind fixed upon 
the momentary change and allowed the steps leading to it and 
from it to sink out of sight. With the question of the accompa- 
niment of the momentary change by an external vision of Jesus 
Christ, we are not vitally concerned. The three accounts of the 
occurrence, however, given by the author of Acts (Chs. 1x., xx1., 
xxvi.) and Paul’s own references to it leave no room for doubt 
that the occasion of the central and decisive moment in the con- 
version was an objective vision. All of this rather accentuates 
the suddenness and radical nature of Paul’s conversion than other- 
wise. At any rate, no psychological analysis, no matter how 
acute, can remove the impression that, in its essence, his conver- 
sion was looked upon by Paul as an unlooked-for and sharp turn 
in his course caused by a vision of the risen Christ. 

After the Damascus experience, Paul went to Arabia (Gal. 1. 
17, 18), presumably to spend some time in meditation and com- 
munion with God. Thus would he be able to find his new bear- 
ings, assimilate the new convictions that had been forced on him, 
and reorganize his system of thought before going upon the mis- 
sion of preaching Christ as the Messiah. In the larger sense of 
the word, this sojourn in Arabia must be regarded as a part of 
Paul’s conversion. But though it is after this period that the 
whole effect of the conversion appears on his theological ideas, this 
effect was essentially the result of the experience on the road from 
Damascus, and must be so regarded. How then did conversion 
change Paul’s thought? 

1. On Paul’s own mind, it left the primary and practical im- 
pression of certitude. The gospel was the truth of God, because 
it was attested by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
On the fact that Christ was living Paul was thenceforth to stake 
his personal faith as well as the reality of the whole Christian sys- 
tem (1 Cor. xv. 14). But what was certain for himself must 
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serve as the attestation of his ministry to others. It is the seal 
and sign of his apostleship that he has seen the Lord Jesus Christ / 
(1 Cor. ix. 1). Whatever doubts he may have had, even as a 
Pharisee on the subject of immortality and the resurrection vanish 
with the vision of the risen Christ. And that he may have had 
his doubts it is quite reasonable to believe. The Old Testament 
inculcates no clear doctrine on the subject. With the fierce and 
long-standing dispute between the two leading sects, no one could 
help entertaining grave fears lest he might, after all, be mistaken 
in his belief. His faith in immortality could rise no higher than 
the level of a vivid hope at the most. After the vision, the hope 
must needs change into a certainty announced with the air of abso- 
lute triumph. Paul thus becomes the apostle of immortality. 

2. Another modification of Paul’s thought effected by the man- 
ner of his conversion is that which touches his Messianism. 
Conversion to Christianity did not call upon Paul to cease being a 
Jew, and therein undoubtedly he must have found his intense 
devotion to Judaism and his pride in it helps rather than hin- 
drances. Conversion led him to be a Jew in the truest sense, i. e., 
“A Jew which is one inwardly.” Judaism in the apostle’s age 
was essentially Messianism, and the vision of Christ revealed to 
Paul the true and inward Messianism. His system began to 
group itself about Christ as a center. But this is more than say- 
ing that he became a Christian. For to be a Christian might and 
,could have been equivalent to accepting Christ_as.a leader and 
/ teacher, and perhaps even as a Saviour. Some of the earliest 
Christians undoubtedly did not go beyond this. But to Paul 
Christ was the regulative principle of thought. The Messiah had 
come and was now seated at the right hand of God ruling not only 
Israel but the world. ‘This view of the Messiah, however, raised 
questions which must necessarily end in making the new idea the 
key to all possible problems. Paul’s theology, therefore, became 
more than Christian. It became Christocentric. If there had 
been no Christology in the earliest preaching of the Gospel, as 
some claim,* Paul’s conversion must needs result in one; and 
Christology must take the moulding place in the further progress 
and development of the Gospel. 

3. But the view of the risen Lord further gave Paul a true per- 


*Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums. 
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spective of the work of Christ. If Christ was the center of Paul’s 
new thought at the same moment Christ’s death became the center 
of his christology. The risen Christ must explain the Christ who 
had been crucified. A buried Messiah was of necessity an occa- 
sion of stumbling to the faithful Jew. But if Jesus was the 
Messiah, and he had not only died but was now exalted to the right 
hand of God, as Paul himself had seen him; why should he have 
died at all? Why not pass into that glory in the preternatural 
way in which Enoch and Elijah had gone, according to the Old 
Testament scriptures? The question could not but find its answer 
in the redemptive scheme whose vague outline and essential ele- 
ments had been given by Jesus himself. The suffering and death 
of Christ must have an essential connection with sin and its for- 
giveness. ‘To the disciples who lived and walked with Jesus from 
the first, the earthly life of their leader would naturally offer the 
primary solution of his Messianic character. His death was the 
fact which they saw approaching in the natural order of the 
development of events and taking place in the regular sequence of 
human affairs. Satisfied by its historical fitting in to its antece- 
dents and consequents, they were not prompted to ask for its reli- 
gious meaning. In spite of the prediction of its coming by Jesus 
himself and the intimations he gave of its significance they only 
vaguely realized, if at all, anything beyond its outward place in the 
Gospel story. »To Paul, the first direct contact with the risen 
Christ raises the question, Why should he have died, and died on 
the accursed cross? The events leading up to the death, familiar 
though he may have been with them, through hearsay, lost their 
all-absorbing aspect and gave him opportunity to read more clearly 
the true inwardness of the crucifixion as written in that event by 
an all-controlling providence. This is the reason why the cross 
looms so large in Paul’s writings. 

4. From the subjective point of view, Paul’s sudden and mirac- 
ulous transference from the side opposed to Christ to that which 
yielded him allegiance, gave the apostle an insight into the gratui- 
tous character of salvation. But if salvation is being right with 
God, that is, attaining the righteousness which Paul so earnestly 
sought as a Pharisee, then it could not be a matter of effort. His 
own efforts had simply led him further away from this righteous- 
ness. By the works of the Law no man could be justified. The 
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only thing necessary was to be brought to surrender one’s self to 
God’s way, accept his righteousness, and thus by faith secure what 


the works of the Law had not yielded and could not yield. “Lord, 


what wilt thou have me to do?” does not mean, ‘‘What shall I do 
to be saved?” For in addressing Christ as Lord, the inquiring 
soul had already made the surrender necessary. The question of 
salvation was settled. The new question means simply: “Now 
that I am a believer in thy right to rule, guide me in my conduct.” 
This conclusion once reached, it did not require an elaborate pro- 
cess of reasoning to see that it is the one revealed way of salvation 
from all time to all time. The earliest period in Old Testament 
history illustrates, according to Paul, its precedence. The prom- 
ise was before the Law. Men were saved by grace through faith 
in the promise before the law was given. The law was not unto 
salvation, but unto some other end or ends. 

5. But if salvation is gratuitous, then another consequence must 
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necessarily follow, that of its accessibility to all men, irrespective ( 


of national or historical antecedents» How far Paut had been 
prepared to see this sequence of thought, we have already hinted 
at in speaking of his parentage and education. These factors of 
his mental life had enabled him to realize that the line between Jew 


and Gentile, though real, was, after all, not an immovable or indel-__ 


ible line. Coming in addition to this previous preparation, the 
idea of gratuitous, unmerited salvation must have led the new 
convert to work out the problem how that line should be obliter- 
ated through Jesus Christ If salvation did not come as a reward 
of merit, there was very little left in the Jew as over against the 
Gentile to serve as a ground and beginning for it. The thought 
was not a new one, for in the prophets of the Old Testament, the 
time had been foreshadowed when God’s grace should be extended 


to the non-Israelitish world. What other time more appropriate . 


to the fulfilment of the prediction than this? Accordingly, we 
find in at least one account of Paul’s conversion incorporated the 
idea of a mission to the Gentiles (Acts xxvi. 17-18). 


IV. EXPERIENCE AS A MISSIONARY. 


The effect of Paul’s experience as a missionary was almost alto- 
gether to confirm and to expand the change on his mind just 
alluded to. His first recorded teaching was done in Damascus 
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and Jerusalem. In the latter place, “He spake and disputed, espe- 
cially with the Hellenists’”’ (Acts ix. 29). Evidently he himself, 
as well as those with whom he associated himself, as a Christian, 
perceived his particular fitness to make known the Gospel to this 
class. Very soon after his appearance as a Christian and a 
preacher of the Gospel, he was appointed, together with Barnabas, 
with special religious services to the work of carrying the Gospel 


| to the less central places (Acts xviii. 1, 3), it does not appear in the 


' account of the inauguration of this first mission that the direct 


conversion of the Gentiles to Jesus Christ was held in view. It 


_does not appear even that Gentiles were especially thought of 
“when the mission was planned. As Gentiles were invited to join 
the commonwealth of Israel, and as the turning of a great number 
of them to the Messianic kingdom by becoming Jewish proselytes 
“was a common article of faith among the Jews,* it would be natu- 


ral for every missionary at this stage to preach Jesus Christ to 
Jew and Gentile upon the tacit understanding that Gentiles were 
welcome to the church through the gate of Judaism. 


Paul and Barnabas began their preaching in the synagogues of 


the Jews (Acts xiii. 5; xiv. 43, 44; xiv. 1) and thus they continued 
for a time appealing to Israelites, and through them to Gentiles. 
At Antioch in Pisidia, they were brought by the circumstances to 


* face the question of preaching ito the Gentiles directly. “When \ 


' the Jews were gone out of the synagogue, the Gentiles besought { 


\ 
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that these words might be preached to them the next Sabbath” 
(v. 42). Instead of rejoicing at this outcome, the Jews “were 
filled with envy”’ and began to contradict Paul’s statements. The 


, missionaries did not long remain in doubt as to what they should 


do. The Old Testament prophecies pointed the way very clearly, 
and with words of warning to the Jews, they turned definitely 


| aside, introducing the innovation of preaching to assemblies of 


ae 


pure Gentiles (Acts xiii. 47, 48). At Iconium, they had so far 
modified their manner Of presentation that not only the Jews but 
Gentiles could take their words as addressed to themselves (Acts 
xiv.) At Lystra, they no longer limited their preaching to the 
synagogue, but spoke to a purely heathen audience brought to- 
gether by the healing of the lame man (Acts xiv. 8-18). It was 
upon this occasion that the crude polytheists of the town, mistak- 
*Weber, Jitdische Theologie, p. 368. 
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ing their act of healing for a sign of divine personality, sought to 
worship them by sacrifices. This point was further the extreme 
of the missionaries’ journey. The experiment of an aggressive 
campaign had not only proved successful from the point of view 
of results; but it had exerted a reflex influence on the mind of the 
missionaries. 

They now returned to Antioch (Acts xiv. 26, 27), and before 
proceeding any further, reported their experience. The question 
of the relation of the new converts from heathenism to the Mosaic 
Law at once assumed important proportions. It was easy_ ‘to 
Know what to do with prosel tes who had already accepted 
the law and through circumscision had signified their willingness 


to obey it in every particular. It was a comparatively easy matter 


to deal with proselytes like Cornelius, who had accepted the re- 
ligious principles of Judaism, though not as yet committing them- 
selves to the obedience of the ceremonial law. Their doing so 
might safely be expected, and their admission to fellowship with 
the disciples might be justified on the anticipation of this step. 
But there had been no precedent established with reference to 
converts from heathenism directly. The leaders of the Church 
must fall back upon first ‘principles ; and first principles are always 
capable of divergent interpretation and application. Accord- 
ingly, those who had not come in contact with the Gentiles them- 
selves insisted that the new converts should submit to the law. 
Paul took the opposite ground. The matter was referred to the 
Council at Jerusalem (Acts iv.), and the view of Paul was en- 
dorsed. ~Fhus, through a gradual process, the apostle came to 
the clear conviction that the gospel should be freely, directlyand 
unconditionally offered to the Gentiles.—He reached the full 
meaning of his mission and the largest and highest form of his 
theology. 


OLD TESTAMENT SALVATION—THROUGH FAITH. 
W. D. KERSWILL, LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PA. 


Although salvation, to the Old Testament believer, was the 
gracious gift of/God and was freely wrought in him by God’s 
Spirit, yet man was not a disinterested participant. Let us dis- 
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cover what his experience was, so far as the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament record it. 

There can be no doubt but that the first stage in that experience 
was asense of sin. ‘This feature was present in the earliest expe- 
riences of salvation. When Abel brought his sacrifice to God we 
cannot impute to him mere meaningless formality. In offering a 
life instead of his own life he confessed his sense of sin, that he 
had sinned to the extent of forfeiting his own life. 

The whole Mosaic ritual, which to a great extent was but a 
crystalization of religious ideas which had prevailed among the 
godly from the beginning, rested upon the presupposition that 
the offerer drew near impressed with his sinfulness. Anything 
which showed the absence of such sense of sin was most severely 
condemned. ‘Bring no more vain oblations” (Isa. 1.13). Not 
only did he bring a sacrifice for his sin, but the fact that he himself 
was debarred from entering into the Holy Place reminded him of 
his sinfulness. The elaborate cleansings of the priesthood em- 
phasized the fact that sin was the great barrier between God and 
man. From the earliest time and throughout the Old Testament, 
confession of sin was required. In that wonderful dedication 
prayer Solomon voiced, no doubt, the best religious thought of his 
time when he pleaded for his people that “If they sin against— 
Thee (for there is no man that sinneth not) and Thou be angry 
with thems... : yet if they bethink themselves..... and repent 
and make supplication unto Thee..... saying We have sinned 
and have done perversely, we have committed wickedness, and so 
return unto Thee with all their heart and with all their soul... .. 
then hear Thou their prayer... .. and forgive” (1. Kings vili. 46- 
50). It may be said that these prayers would be offered not for 
initial salvation, but rather for the forgiveness of sins committed 
by righteous men. ‘This may be true of much of the confession 
recorded in the Old Testament; e. g., “I said I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lord and thou forgavest the iniquity of 
my sin” (Ps. xxxii. 5). Nevertheless, if any sin required con- 
fession the sin which preceded conversion would not be omitted. 
The Old Testament world understood to the full that they were 
sinners and that their sin needed to be forgiven and removed, that 
they required to be saved from it. 

But it may be asked, What interest did they show in bringing 
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this salvation into the possession of their fellow-men? Like the 
believer of to-day they frequently showed the sincerity of their 
faith by seeking the conversion of others. It was not unwillingly 
that Noah was a “preacher of righteousness” to his contempora- 
ries. ‘The deadliness of sin and the necessity for salvation is 
voiced in the oft-repeated appeals of the prophet. Elijah was 
mistaken when he thought that he was the only faithful one left. 
And we would be mistaken if we should think that he alone 
pleaded with the unbeliever, “Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.’ How tenderly and earnestly Hosea pleads, “O Israel 
return unto the Lord thy God, for thou hast fallen by thine 
iniquity. Take with you words and turn to the Lord; say unto 
him Take away all iniquity and receive us graciously” (Hos. xiv. 
isa): 

So Amos, notwithstanding the severity of his warnings, could 
urge in the name of Jehovah “Seek ye me and ye shall live” 
(Amos v. 4). “Cast away from you all your transgressions 
whereby ye have transgressed; and make you a new heart and a 
new spirit, for why will ye die, O house of Israel” (Ezek. xviii. 
31)? ‘The appeals of Isaiah are familiar in our usage to-day, 
“Come now and let us reason together saith the Lord; though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow, though 
they be red like crimson they shall be as wool” (Isa.i.18). “Ho 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters” (Isa. lv. 1). 

But it may be asked, Is there anything to show that other 
believers, apart from exceptional men like Noah and the great 
prophets, performed evangelistic work? In the first place, sinful 
man had not then sought out so many inventions, the methods 
which sin had devised were fewer and we may be justified perhaps 
in saying that fewer counteractive methods would ordinarily have 
been required to bring the sinner to a serious consideration of his 
own salvation than in our own day. But on the other hand there 
was much evangelistic work done. There is a verse in Malachi 
which tells us much of the faithfulness of unknown and unnamed 
workers. In denouncing the sins of the priesthood of his own 
day, Malachi refers by contrast to the faithful priesthood of an 
earlier time. “The law of truth was in his mouth and iniquity 
was not found in his lips; in peace and in equity he walked with 
Me and many he caused to turn from iniquity’ (Mal. ii. 6). 
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That it was laid upon believers so to seek the salvation of their 
fellow-men, is implied in this commendation here given to the 
faithful priesthood, as well as such warnings as that which is 
given in Ezek. xxxiii. 8. “If thou dost not speak to warn the 
wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in his iniquity, 
but his blood will I require at thine hand.” 

The confession which was required in the Old Testament, like 
confession to-day, was to include penitence, and, so far as reason- 
able, restitution. “If he turn from his sin and do that which is 
lawful and right; if the wicked restore the pledge, give again 
that he had robbed, walk in the statutes of life without commit- 
ting iniquity, he shall surely live” (Ezek. xxxiii. 15,16). While 
there were specified rules by which the sinner was to express his 
confession of his sin and his desire for forgiveness, before the 
priest, rules which no person who knew them could afford to 
disregard during the time that they were divinely authorized and 
during which time they worked so favorably for the help and 
instruction of God’s people, yet they were never essential to 
acceptable confession. In the days preceding their formal deli- 
verance through Moses as well as in the extra-Israelitish world 
after the time of Moses, many found forgiveness without such 
priesthood or prescribed expression of repentance and confession. 

But whether through priest, or directly to Jehovah, repentance 
and confession were ever the voice of approach to God. It may 
be held in some petitions of the Old Testament it is escape from 
physical evil rather than from sin which is sought, and that the 
object sought is earthly good rather than spiritual blessing, just 
as these mingle still in the prayer of the believer; yet the Old 
Testament believer clearly discerned and often definitely sought, 
something better than mere earthly good. ‘“Thy loving kindness 
is better than life” (Ps. Ixiii. 3). 

So also it must be noticed that sometimes it was national 
deliverance which was sought rather than personal or individual. 
Nevertheless it would be far from the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment to say that the salvation taught therein was either primarily 
or chiefly national. The church had been in existence and multi- 
tudes had been saved from sin during a period of two thousand 
years before the call of Abram or the founding of the Israelitish 
nation. Men like Abel and Noah were not required to wait for 
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a national covenant. The covenant made by God with Abraham 
did not alter the way of salvation. It rather altered the way by 
which believers should make that way of salvation known. They 
were to propagate it as a nation. It was not to be left merely to 
the irregular effort of the individual although it by no means 
lessened his responsibility. The salvation which the Old Testa- 
ment taught was not national in the sense either that Israelites as 
a nation were included, or that other peoples as nations were 
excluded. It was for every one that thirsteth. The covenant 
made with Abram was only an imcident in the continuous process 
of furthering the salvation of men. A salvation which was 
based, not upon the Abrahamic Covenant, but upon the promise 
made to the progenitors of the whole human family. The later 
promises to Abraham did not annul the universality of scope of 
the first offer ; it only linked their national life to it with whatever 
spiritual and temporal blessings might flow therefrom. ‘That 
salvation was for the extra-Israelitish peoples and was not based 
upon the Abrahamic covenant, but upon the first great offer which 
was the heritage of all, is emphasized in the strict accountability 
to which all are held in the Old Testament. The people of Israel 
had more of the evidence of God’s grace than other peoples 
because, in part, they accepted more. Salvation was not forced 
upon any. Although it was by grace, yet man was free. This 
is implied not only in his confessions, as already noted, but in the 
many invitations in the Old Testament extended to him. ‘Come 
now and let us reason together saith the Lord though your sins 
be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow” (Isa. i. 18). “Be- 
cause I have called and ye refused.” ‘“‘Return unto me and I will 
return unto you.” 

But how did man possess himself of this God-given gracious 
salvation? This is set forth in the Old Testament not so much 
by a specific word as by the attitude which is there characteristic 
of the righteous. This attitude is described by a variety of terms, 
all of which have as their central, vital notion, that of trust, con- 
fidence or faith. “But the salvation of the righteous is of the 
| Brera Teen The Lord will help them..... and save them, because 
they trust in him” (Ps. xxxvii. 39-40). The Hebrew word 
rendered trust is Df, to “flee,” “take refuge,” “trust.” The 


same Hebrew word is used in many similar passages, e. g., “In 
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thee, O Lord, do I put my érust” (Ps. xxxii. 10). 

“Fe that trusteth in the Lord mercy shall compass him about.” 
- The Hebrew is M03, to “confide,” to “set hope or confidence in.” 
So in very many other passages, e. g., “Because they believed not 
in God and trusted not in his salvation” (Ps. Ixxviii. 22). The 
parallel word, here and elsewhere translated “believed,” is the 
Hebrew word JON, to “support,” or intransitively, to “be firm,” 


or, in the Hiphil form as here, to “‘trust,” to “confide in,” to “be- 
lieve.” ‘This is the word which is used in the passage, “And he 
(Abraham) believed in Jehovah and he accounted it to him for 
righteousness” (Gen. xv. 6). It is a noun formed from this 
same root which is rendered “‘faith,” in the Old Testament, e. g., 
“The just shall live by his faith” (Hab. ii. 4). So then, faith is 
that which characterizes the just, or justified; it is that which is 
distinctive of his experience and runs throughout it, he shall live 
by it. So far, therefore, as the attitude or act in which man 
appropriated to himself the blessings of salvation is concerned it 
was the same under the Old Testament as it is under the New; 
it was through faith. ‘Though as to the object in which this faith 
centred, it was not as in the New Testament, in the Promised 
One, nor yet chiefly in the promise, but especially in the Promiser. 

But it may be asked, What degree of certainty and assurance 
did the Old Testament believer possess? Judging from what is 
recorded, he had less of assurance of final triumph. Not because 
he did not know that he had passed into a new relation to God, 
but rather because he was not so fully informed, as the New Tes- 
tament believer, as to what this new relation guaranteed to him. 
He knew of a certainty that he was “righteous” or “justified.” 
“Judge me O Lord according to my righteousness“ (OY )—(Ps. 
vii. 8). “Preserve my soul for I am holy (or pious ""OM)’— 
(CESriexsvis2)). 

But withal he had not as yet the explicit promise of the Com- 
forter, “that He may abide with you forever.” This perhaps 
accounts for the lack of triumphant joy (if such lack there was), 
as the Old Testament believer looked forward to the future, 
though he was not without much of joyful expectancy. Not only 
could he say “Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not 
iniquity” (Ps. xxxii. 2). But also, “I will dwell in (or return 
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into) the house of the Lord forever and ever’ (Ps. xxiii. 6). 
“The path of the just is as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day” (Prov. iv. 18). If the outlook to 
the Old Testament believer was less bright and confident than to 
the New Testament believer, it was not because the plan of salva- 
tion was different, but rather because the knowledge of it and 
what it implied was not so complete. He had not yet come, who 
brought, e. g., “immortality to light.’’ It existed for the believer 
of old, but in twilight knowledge. When, however, we read, 
“Cast me not away from thy presence and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me,” and similar passages, the believer expressed only 
a wholesome sense of his own weakness and a proper appreciation 
of the constant need of the Holy Spirit. 

Whether the Old Testament believer experienced less assurance 
of final triumph and blessedness or not, he experienced in the 
present much sweet fellowship with God, “And Noah walked with 
God” (Gen. vii. 9g). “He is at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved” (Ps. xvi. 8). “He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty” 
(Cisse KCl. To) « 

Knowing less than we do of second causes, he did not place any- 
thing between God and himself. God was near. 


fit, so tTRUCTURE AND THE PURPOSE OF THE 
BOOKS OF KINGS. 


REV. NICHOLAS M. STEFFENS, D. D., HOLLAND, MICH. 


The Books of Kings enjoy a good reputation as an historical 
narrative. Even in the circles of modern higher critics, who as 
a rule are radical in their views, the historical character of these 
books is highly praised. It is true, they distinguish between his- 
torical and traditional parts, the latter being those, which are 
narratives of miraculous events. Their horror of the supernat- 
ural, however, is a pre-supposition, which has its only foundation 
in their mechanical world-view. We do not share their philo- 
sophical starting-point, hence we draw from their estimate of the 
historicity of those parts, which find grace in their sight, the con- 
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clusion, that we may attribute to the so-called traditional sections 
the same character. 

The books under consideration, which originally formed a con- 
tinuous whole, as old manuscripts and rabbinical writers attest, 
belong to that part of the Old Testament, which is called [a col- 
lection of the books of the] former prophets. This part of the 
Old Testament consists of Joshua, Judges, I. & II. Samuel and I. 
& Il. Kings. The Septuagint, and in its wake the Vulgate, num- 
ber four books of King’s, including the two books of Samuel under 
the same title. All these books are similar in character. Ewald 
drew from this similarity of character the inference, that they 
were written by the same author. We cannot follow him in this 
hypothesis, for we believe that the unity of the books of Kings 
forbids it. And yet we are grateful for this statement of the 
great Hebrew scholar, because it testifies to the fact that the same 
spirit dwelt in the authors which enabled them to utter their mes- 
sages under similar circumstances in a similar manner. The 
unity of spirit results in a certain unity of style and diction. The 
Holy Spirit is after all the primary author of the Holy Scriptures, 
whose work is seen in all the writers, although He leaves them 
in the full possession of their individuality. 

The books of the former prophets, together with other writings 
of a similar character, are commonly called the historical books 
of the Old Testament. 

This arrangement, which is comparatively new and is not found 
in the original Hebrew texts, is a grave mistake, for by it we lose 
sight of the theocratic view of history. The Israelites were the 
elect people of God during the dispensation of the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s own heritage. A certain writer aptly says, that the 
election of this people is the greatest of all the miracles recorded 
in the Old Testament. ‘To them God himself testifies: “I am the 
Lord thy God, which has brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage.” The Israelites have a history sui 
generis, entirely different from what we are accustomed to call 
history. According to the new theology the boundary line be- 
tween sacred and universal history is wiped out, but to all who 
are not wilfully blind the line of demarcation is still there, and will 
remain until the consummation of all things has become a fact. 
The custodians of the theocracy, God’s own high commissioners, if 
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I may say so, the prophets, are deeply concerned about the origin, 
development and consummation of the Kingdom of God. The 
former prophets view the present in the light of the past; the 
latter prophets, on the contrary, view the present in the light of 
the future. The history of revelation, however, is an organic 
development, hence the boundary between the former and latter 
prophets is neither distinct nor abrupt. In the former prophets 
history prevails, although interspersed with prophecy, while in 
the latter prophecy is predominant, although with an admixture 
of history. The latter prophets have gradually grown out of the 
former. 

The former prophets, the authors of the books which bear their 
names, and also the writers of those books, from which quotations 
are made by the authors, began to appear when the foundations 
of the theocracy were laid. They had to superintend in the name 
of God the development of events. In the course of time God 
gave kings to his people, but he remained after all their Lord, 
lawgiver and king. His servants, the prophets, are the custodi- 
ans of the crown-rights of Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

This accounts not only for the affinity of style and diction, but 
also for the common purpose of all these books. The purpose 
of the different books is somewhat modified by the changes that 
came over the theocracy as the years rolled by, but the great prin- 
ciples of loyalty to the God of their fathers, and of the indomi- 
table zeal in defense of the rights of the sovereign Lord in heaven 
characterize all without exception. These books are not a series 
of writings, but rather a congeries. The theocratic spirit breathes 
in them all, they exhibit, as we would say in the language of our 
age, the same world—and life-view. 

From a literary standpoint, however, the books of Kings are 
a distinct production with features all its own. The subject- 
matter is different from that of the other books. The declining 
years of David, the ideal theocratic king, are described in the be- 
ginning, and form as it were an introduction to the reign of Solo- 
mon, which in the zenith of its glory 1s a demonstration ad oculos 
of the grandeur of the Messianic Kingdom. If Solomon had 
been the true son of David, the fulfillment of all the promises and 
prophecies given to David, this reign of Solomon would have been 
the end of theocratic history. But alas! this noonday splendor 
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in the development of the Israelitish Messianic Kingdom soon 
vanished out of sight. The decline began with Solomon himself, 
but with the disruption of one kingdom into two, the symptoms 
of decay began to appear. Ina sympathetic manner the prophetic 
writer describes the disintegration and final fall of both kingdoms, 
closing with pointing to a ray of hope in the deliverance of Jehoia- 
chin, a rod out of the stem of Jesse, a shadow of him, who was 
to come in the fulness of time. 

It is fashionable nowadays to break up all the books of the 
Bible into fragments, which have been pieced together, sometimes 
in a slovenly manner, by editors, who at sundry times have tried 
their hands at the work of emendation, addition and completion. 
This method has also been applied to the books of Kings. Cer- 
tainly the author of these books made use of sources, and in so far 
he was a compiler. Sometimes he seems to use the material at 
his disposal in a free manner, but very often he quotes verbatim. 
This accounts for the archaic words, the stereotyped expressions 
and seeming anachronisms we find in the books, and which have 
puzzled the critics unnecessarily. 

The structure of the books of Kings bears the impress of a 
master-mind, who has a noble end in view, while he was moved 
to write by the Holy Spirit. He is not a mere chronicler of pass- 
ing events, or an historian of the modern type, whose glory seems 
to consist in breaking up entirely, what is called the traditional 
view of historical development. He is guided by the thought, 
that God is the great moving power in sacred history, hence those 
events, wherein God’s immediate intervention appears even to the 
naked eye, are emphasized, while those, which do not mark new 
departures in the history of revelation, are simply mentioned and 
passed by with a few words of comment. Solomon’s reign, the 
disruption, the work of the great prophets Elijah and Elisha, Je- 
hoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiah and the exile are the chief topics, 
which are treated at great length. Everything near the center 
of theocratic interest has the full sympathy of the writer; those 
parts, however, which belong to the circumference, are merely 
touched upon. 

The sources, which were at his disposal, contained more his- 
torical matter than he communicates. In the limited and judici- 
ous use of his materials he shows his mastery. He used them in 
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order to bring to the attention of his readers the unchangeable 
laws of the theocratic kingdom, the immovable justice of God in 
dealing with the rebels against his authority in high as well as low 
places, the untiring mercy of God in sending his prophets, calling 
to repentance, and last, but not least, the indication of God’s glory 
in the destruction of city and temple. 

These sources breathed the same prophetic spirit we admire in 
him. He is in full sympathy with them, and his sources with 
him. One may be able to detect minor differences of style, but 
never and nowhere discrepancies of thought and matter. In this 
respect the books form a complete unit from beginning to end. 

It has been customary to assign the books, from which our 
author draws his information, to court-scribes and official histo- 
riographers of the realms. ‘The titles of these books might 
suggest to a superficial reader an imperial chancellor, who 
gathers into the archives of the realm, as was the case in Persia, 
the official chronicles, written by specially appointed scribes, but 
a little reflection convinces us that these writings cannot have had 
such an origin. Courtiers are not in the habit of writing such 
truthful narratives, as we find in the books of Kings. The pro- 
phetic writers, who never fear the face of man, because they fear 
God, are the only true heroes, who have the courage to denounce 
the evil deeds of idolatrous kings and to record even all the weak- 
nesses of character and the anti-theocratical acts of the otherwise 
loyal kings. All the writings, from which extracts are made, 
viz.: 1. The Books of Acts of Solomon; 2. The Books of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel; and 3. The Books of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, have been penned by former 
prophets. These men were responsible to Jehovah and wrote as 
in the presence of their Lord. They never forgot the purpose 
they had in writing, to present to the people of God for an ever 
during memorial the actual condition of the theocracy in their 
times and God’s attitude to the ever changing relation of the peo- 
ple to the principles laid down in the covenant the Lord had made 
with them. In themselves these men were subject to the same 
passions as we are, but in their official position as guardians of 
theocracy, they were far from being hypocrites and sycophants. 

In the canonical, Books of Chronicles we meet with many quo- 
tations from the writings of Nathan, Gad, Abijah, Iddo and 
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Shemaiah, prophets and seers, known as fearless representatives 
of Jehovah. These quotations are identical in form and substance 
with those found in the Books of Kings. How do we account for 
this phenomenon? If we do not resort to the fanciful hypothesis, 
that the author of the Books of Kings has copied his quotations 
from the Books of Chronicles, which cannot be on account of the 
later origin of the latter books; or that the author of the Chron- 
icles quoted from the former, giving the names of the prophets 
as the authors of these books, in order to give more weight to 
their testimony, which is an unwarranted statement; then it is 
clear as day, that the anonymous writings, from which the author 
of the Books of Kings quotes, have to be ascribed to those 
prophets. 

But who is the author of the Books of Kings? It has been 
traditional in some circles to ascribe these books to Ezra, the great 
scribe of post-exilian times. Internal criteria, however, point to 
an author who lived during and after the destruction of city and 
temple, but before the return from exile. He is the last of the 
former prophets, who collects and unifies the testimonies of all, 
who lived since the establishment of the Messianic Kingdom in 
the times of Solomon down to the times of those who wept on the 
ruins of Sion or refused to sing the songs of the sanctuary in the 
land of the strangers. Ezra’s writings are placed among the 
Kethibhim, i. e., the third part of the Scriptures of the Hebrew 
Old Testament. Why should a book, written by him, have the 
honor of being placed among the former prophets? ‘The sound 
sense of the compilers of the Canon of the Old Testament books, 
kept them from putting the Books of Chronicles on the same level 
with the Books of Kings; why then should they have made an 
exception in favor of one of Ezra’s books? We heartily believe 
in the inspiration of all the books of the Bible, and we do not share 
the opinion of modern critics, who hold the historical valve of 
the Chronicles in low estimate, but the peculiar character of the 
Books of Kings entitles them to a place among the former proph- 
ets, to which the Chronicles have no claim. 

Some have thought of Jeremiah. The style of Jeremiah re- 
minds us often of the Books of Kings. The possibility of the 
authorship of the weeping prophet cannot be denied. But of 
course possibility is not by any means a fact. We have stated 
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above, that similarity of style and diction finds to a certain extent 
at least its sufficient explanation in the theocratic spirit, which 
dwelt in all the writers of that period. Is it not natural, that they 
all had something in common in their utterances, seeing that the 
conditions were such, that they all had to sing in a minor key? 

It is plain from the close of the Books of Kings, that the author 
lived in Babylon, tracing the course of events down to Jehoia- 
chin’s death. Jeremiah, on the contrary, closed his days in 
Egypt, and it is very questionable, whether he lived as long as 
Jehoiachin. 

The name of the author will remain unknown to us. And yet 
he is known to us and dear to our hearts. He belonged to that 
class of writers, whom the true instinct of the Old Testament 
Church has placed among the former prophets, whose long line he 
closes. He gives to his contemporaries and to all, who came after 
them, a true picture of the causes of the decline and fall of the 
Israelitish theocracy. The people did not honor God as their 
king; as a father he chastised his people; as a sovereign he pun- 
ished them and sent them into exile. His mercy, however, is im- 
movable. Jehoiachin is-delivered from slavery, and in him the 
loyal subjects of the heavenly king have a ray of hope, which 
pierces the darkness and keeps them from despair. The Messi- 
anic Kingdom has been destroyed, the Messianic hope lives on. 
A rod shall come forth out of the stem of Jesse and bear fruit. 
The present fabric has passed away; out of the ruins new life 
shall spring forth. 

The former prophets, however, have fulfilled their mission; to 
direct the eyes of the loyal subjects of the king towards the glori- 
ous future, is the work of the latter prophets. The last tones, 
however, of the author of the Books of Kings prepare the hearts 
for the messages of those men, who point to the rising of the Sun 
of Righteousness. 

The text of the Books of Kings is in an excellent condition. 
The only difficulty textual critics find with the text is with regard 
to chronology. Our readers know that the Hebrew letters are 
also used to designate numbers. Some of these letters, being 
very similar in form, are easily mistaken one for the other. His- 
torians of the modern type look upon this defect of the text as 
very serious. ‘To us, however, this is of minor importance. It 
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does not detract from the historicity of the narrative, and pains- 
taking textual criticism may succeed in restoring the original 
text. 
To us the Books of Kings are a gem of great value. They 
emphasize the Messianic character of Israel’s history from 
David’s death to the exile. They teach, that the glory of the Old 
Testament was a fleeting shadow, but a shadow which announced 
the coming of the better kingdom, which contains the substance 
of the things expected. Solomon, David’s son, was not the ap- 
pointed heir of all things. Solomon and his successors went 
down. The glimpses of the true theocracy, which break through 
the darkness, spoke of the coming light, but they were not the 
light destined to shine forever. 

The consummation of the glory of the Messianic Kingdom is 
still in the future. The Books of Kings teach us to wait in pa- 
tience and to pray for it. 


SHE “PROPHETIC” SCRIPTURES SPOKEN] OF fy 
ROMANS XVI. 26. 


REV. DUNLOP MOORE, D. D., PITTSBURG, PA. 


It is a remarkable fact that so little account is made in theologi- 
cal literature of the great work performed by prophets in the es- 
tablishment and spread of the Christian Church. When people 
speak of prophets and prophecies they have, as a rule, in mind 
those that belonged to the Old Dispensation. In interpreting the 
writings of the New Testament commentators have too frequently 
forgotten that the prophetic office was a most important and influ- 
ential institution appointed by Christ when he set up in a more 
perfect form the Kingdom of God on earth. If this had been 
duly remembered by them, they would not have so often explained 
the statement made by Paul to the Ephesians (Eph. ii. 20) that 
they were “built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets,” as referring to the prophets who lived before the com- 
ing of Christ, whose writings they had in the Old Testament. 
Why should we not regard the prophets who are here named after 
apostles as prophets who ministered in the Christian Church? 
See how in the following chapter (Eph. iii. 5, 6) Paul declares 
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that the charter of incorporation of the Gentiles as fellow-heirs 
and fellow-members of the body of Christ was a mystery which 
in other generations was not made known, but was now revealed 
unto God’s holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit. Does not 
this make it evident that the prophets who in conjunction with 
the apostles laid the foundation of the Christian Church were 
prophets, not of the Old Testament, but of the New? This judg- 
ment is made doubly certain when we find Paul stating in the next 
chapter (Eph. iv. 11, 12) that the Redeemer after his ascension 
into glory gave some to be apostles, and some to be prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the building 
up of the body of Christ. Viewing together these passages in 
the, Epistle to the Ephesians, we are justified in holding that in all 
the three places prophets of the New Testament are denoted. 
The Lord Jesus had promised to send prophets (Mat. xxiii. 34; 
Luke xi. 49), and he fulfilled this word of promise. Peter told 
his hearers (Acts ii. 17) to see in the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost the fufillment of the prediction in 
Joel, “Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” In the 
earliest of Paul’s Epistles, the first to the Thessalonians, he gives 
this injunction, ‘““Despise not prophesyings,’”’ meaning unquestion- 
ably the utterances of inspired prophets with whom God had en- 
riched the Church at Thessalonica. It would be tedious to ad- 
duce every one of of the many references to the exercise of the 
gift of prophecy in the various Christian communities. I will 
mention only one more: “God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers” (1 Cor. xii. 28). 
One who duly weighs these references to prophets and prophesy- 
ing mentioned in the New Testament, ought not to deem it 
strange if the very numerous body of prophets, that were in the 
apostolic church, after the example of the prophets of the Old 
Testament wrote as well as spoke under the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. Rather would it be matter for surprise if in a 
literary age they had confined themselves to giving oral instruc- 
tion, and made no use of the pen. These remarks on the promi- 
" nence and importance of the prophetic office as an institution of 
the Christian Dispensation are designed to prepare the way for 
the acceptance of the view that the “prophetic Scriptures” 
(graphai prophetikat), mentioned in the closing doxology of the 
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Epistle to the Romans, are writings composed by prophets of the 
New Covenant, and not by prophets of the Old. 

It was with diffidence that I took up this view when it first 
struck my mind, as it is in opposition to the interpretation almost 
universally given by both ancient and modern writers on this 
Epistle. In fact, Godet is the only commentator of high reputa- 
tion whom I can quote in its favor. Gaussen in his book on In- 
spiration, and Professor E. H. Plumptre, in an article in “Good 
Words’ for 1865 on the Prophets of the New Testament, have 
advocated it. So has Noesgen in his Geschichte der Neutestam- 
entlichen Offenbarung. 2 Band, S. 274 A38. I cannot now recall 
any other names worth mentioning in its support. Nevertheless, 
after much reflection and careful consideration of supposed au- 
thorities, I am convinced that this interpretation is the true one. 
I will quote as much of the doxology as is necessary in order to 
understand properly the question before us: “Now to him that 
is able to stablish you according to my gospel and the preaching 
of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery which 
hath been kept in silence through times eternal, but now is mani- 
fested, and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according to the 
commandment of the eternal God, is made known unto all the 
nations unto obedience of faith.” 

There is, as is well known, a difference of opinion among critics 
both as to the genuineness of this doxology and its proper place 
in the Epistle. A very few dispute its genuineness, but they do 
so quite unnecessarily. There is some ground for divergence of 
view, as to the position which it should occupy; some, with con- 
siderable diplomatic support, locating it at the close of the four- 
teenth chapter. But I must omit the discussion of these ques- 
tions. I have no doubt of the genuineness of the doxology, and 
think that its proper place is at the end of the Epistle, as we find 
it in the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

It is of importance to adhere, in judging this question, to the 
exact rendering of the original text, “Prophetic Scriptures,” or 
prophetical writings. Writings, which are justly demoninated 
prophetical, are divine Scriptures, or oracles of God. ‘True pro- . 
phets spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. I must warn 
my readers against the danger of forgetting that there were in the 
Church of Christ many prophets who were actively engaged in 
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fulfilling their high calling, and that the art of writing was at least 
as much practised in the apostolic age as in the days of Moses and 
Samuel and their successors. Let them beware, too, of mentally 
substituting the loose phrase “the Scriptures of the prophets” for 
the exact translation, which has not the definite article; and their 
minds will be more open to receive what I have to say. 

Here is the question to be considered: Does the view that by 
“Prophetical Scriptures” the apostle means writings of prophets 
of the New Dispensation, and not of the Old, best suit the connec- 
tion in which the phrase stands in Romans xvi. 26? There ought 
not to be any doubt on this question to one free from preposses- 
sions, who does full justice to the language employed. The apos- 
tle states of his gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ that it 
was according to the revelation of the mystery which was kept 
in silence through times eternal, but now was manifested, and by 
means of prophetic Scriptures (dia graphon prophetikon) made 
known unto all the nations unto obedience of faith. If these pro- 
phetic Scriptures denote the prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, how could Paul affirm that by them the mystery of the 
gospel was now made known? He had just declared emphati- 
cally that this mystery had been hitherto kept secret. Would it 
not be to contradict himself to add immediately that by Old 
Testament Scriptures, that had been long in existence and widely 
circulated and read this hitherto concealed mystery was now 
made known? Dr. Liddon, like many others, remarks that the 
prophetic Scriptures of the Old Testament “supply proof and 
confirmation of the gospel-account of Redemption.” This I 
fully admit. Paul and other Christian teachers frequently ap- 
pealed to the Old Testament to prove and confirm the truth of 
the gospel. But it was not by means of the Old Testament that 
they made it known to all the nations. When Weiss in his Bib- 
lical Theology represents the making known of the mystery by 
prophetic Scriptures as meaning that it was supported (unter- 
stuetzt) by the word of the prophets of the Old Testament, Noes- 
gen properly objects that to “support” the proclamation of the 
mystery is not the same as to make it known. What Paul affirms 
is that now, as distinguished from all preceding ages, the mystery 
of the gospel was by prophetic Scriptures made known not merely 
supported. I have vainly endeavored to comprehend how he could 
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speak of the mystery of the gospel as made known through the 
writings of ancient men to whom, according to his own express 
statement (Eph. iii. 5), it was not made known as it was now 
revealed to God’s holy apostles and prophets of the New Testa- 
ment. But there is no difficulty in perceiving how it could now 
be made known by writings of those apostles and prophets to 
whom it was now revealed by the Spirit. 

Paul himself, in this Epistle to the Romans, furnishes an ex- 
ample of the prophetic Scriptures of which he speaks in the dox- 
ology. He wrote it as an apostle and prophet of the Lord. It 
contains formal predictive prophecies. (See in particular chapter 
xi.) Does not its solemn introduction clearly mark it as pos- 
sessed of divine authority or as prophetic Scripture? “Paul, a 
servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto 
the gospel of God.’’ In the fifth verse he declares that he had 
received his apostleship unto obedience of faith among all the 
nations. Because he was prevented from visiting Rome and 
making oral proclamation, he was divinely led to state in writing 
the gospel which he had been commissioned to preach everywhere. 
He tells the Romans (Ch. xv. 15, 16) that he wrote to them be- 
cause of the grace that was given him of God that he should be 
a minister of Jesus Christ unto the Gentiles, ministering the gospel 
of God, signs and wonders in the power of the Holy Spirit attend- 
ing his ministry (verse 19). In Eph. iii. 8, 4, he refers to what 
he had written as exhibiting him as the bearer of divine revela- 
tion, or as a prophet. He could call upon those who were ac- 
counted prophets among the Corinthians to take knowledge of 
the things which he wrote unto them that they were the com- 
mandment of the Lord (1 Cor. xiv. 87). The Apostle Peter 
acknowledges Paul’s Epistles as included in authoritative Scrip- 
tures. If they had not been received as such in the churches they 
would not have been wrested by the ignorant and unsteadfast (2 
Pet. iii. 16). If Paul (1 Tim. v. 18) could quote as Scripture 
of equal authority with the Old Testament, the gospel written 
by his attendant Luke,* he might surely give the same title to the 


*For the proof that Paul does quote as Scripture the saying recorded in Luke 
x. 7, see article on the Beginning and Growth of the N. T. Canon in the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Review for January, 1896, p. 10 ff. In the same article 
evidence in detail is given of the falsity of the too prevalent idea that the O. T. 
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full statement of the gospel which he himself dictated to Tertius 
(Rom. xvi. 22). To the Colossians who, like the Romans, had 
not seen Paul’s face in the flesh, he felt that he had a ministry to 
discharge, and he fulfilled it by writing to them. He speaks of 
the word of God which he proclaimed to them as a “mystery 
which had been hid from all ages” and only now manifested (Col. 
i. 25-28). Paul evidently desired that the Colossians and others 
should render to the epistle which he wrote to them the deference 
and obedience due to a prophetic writing (Col. iv. 16). In that 
Epistle already referred to, as the earliest of the letters of Paul 
preserved to us, he mentions with profound gratitude to God that 
the Thessalonians accepted the message which they heard from 
him as what it was, the very word of God (1 Thess. ii. 13) ; and 
in his second epistle to the same Thessalonians, he gives them the 
injunction to treat his written word and his spoken word with 
equal honor as a rule of faith and life (2 Thess. ii. 15). The 
Apocalypse of John is a book of the New Testament, which is 
ex professo prophetic Scripture in the definite sense of foretelling 
tnesiiture: (Reve 1, 33/0: Lisoxx 66, 7,19,,1819)) Weamieht 
ask what prophet of the Old Testament ever claimed higher au- 
thority than John claims for himself and his fellow-witnesses for 
Christ when he writes: “He that knoweth God, heareth us; he 
who is not of God heareth us not” (1 John iv. 6). All things 
considered, I cannot doubt that Paul intended that the Christians 
at Rome to whom he wrote should account his epistle to them 
as belonging to the prophetic Scriptures of which he makes men- 
tion in its closing doxology. ‘Those who acknowledged him as 
an apostle knew that he was a prophet, and more than a prophet; 
and they would receive from him such a document with the rev- 
erent regard due to the word of God. It was peculiarly appropri- 
ate for Paul to speak in this epistle of prophetic Scriptures as a 
means of making known the gospel, inasmuch as it was sent to 
those to whom he was unable to preach in person. In existing 
circumstances there was no other way for him to make known 
to them the gospel than by prophetic Scriptures in the meaning 
which I have ascribed to the expression. 


was the only Bible of the Christian church for several generations. It is to the 
influence of this error that we are to attribute the refusal to interpret the 
‘prophetic Scriptures’? mentioned in Rom. xvi. 26 as the context requires. 


IS HIGHER CRITICISM. SATISFACTORY AS A 
METHOD OF BIBLICAL STUDY? 


REV. W. A. LAMBERT, SALTSBURG, PA. 


Bible Study has for its object the understanding and appreci- 
ation of the Bible. The Bible originated and for almost two 
thousand years has maintained itself as a religious Book. Its 
distinctive characteristic is not its form, but its contents, and these 
are distinctive because they brought to men a new conception of 
man and God. Not until men were steeped in these teachings 
did the admiration for them and the wonder at them grow less. 
Not until the last century or two, when their influence upon men 
had become so general as to be no longer striking did men begin 
to think them merely human. For a hundred years the effort 
has been made to draw them into the sphere of purely human 
products, and to consider the Bible as a purely human book. The 
older admiration has largely given place to a scientific study of 
the form. Interest no longer centres in the great truths funda- 
mental to Scripture, but in a host of minor points of history and 
criticism. 

Is this modern and critical study of the Bible proving satis- 
factory? A calm consideration seems to lead to a negative an- 
swer. It is unsatisfactory in so far as it directs attention away 
from the great teachings of the Bible which have influenced the 
ages to secondary matters. In so doing it is no doubt scientific; 
but the question remains whether science is the highest form of 
study or of knowledge. ‘Take for example the botanist: does he 
come nearest to knowing the flowers who scientifically plucks 
them to pieces, can tell the names and function of all parts, and 
is able by his scientific knowledge to produce new plants, or he 
who leaves them whole and enjoys their beauty and fragrance? 
Science is after all largely the small boy’s curiosity, taking things 
apart to see how they are made. Men by and by learn to use and 
enjoy things which they cannot explain or understand; and the 
knowledge of their use becomes far more valuable than the knowl- 
edge of their structure. 

There must be scientists in all branches of learning, men who 
will pull apart in order to understand, and so to construct more 
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elaborate and still more useful things. But the number of such 
scientists is comparatively small. Edison may study the mech- 
anism of sound and produce the phonograph; the millions who 
use the machine would be foolish if they took it apart to see how 
it is made, or if they refused to enjoy it until they knew its exact 
structure and the theory of it. 

So there must be scientific study of the Bible. But that study 
need not be popularized, its results need not hamper the ordinary 
student’s appreciation of the truths of Scripture any more than 
the chemist’s conclusion that the strawberry is 87 per cent. water 
need change his appreciation of the fruit. All the scientist’s con- 
clusions will not change the fundamental truths writ large in the 
Bible. 

But the scientists who study the Bible are continually directing 
the attention away from the flavor of the berry to the water they 
have found in it. They no longer let the Bible speak for itself, 
but write all over it their disparaging conclusions or else their 
remarks concerning matters of almost absolute indifference. 
Who wrote it, when, under what circumstances, from what docu- 
ments? these are questions of intense interest to the scientific 
student, but they hinder rather than help the ordinary reader. 
They supply the bases for introductions and prefaces. Has any 
one ever investigated as to the number of ordinary readers who 
pass by prefaces, and want to know what a book says, not what 
the author or some one else says about it? Scientific study has 
made it impossible for the ordinary student to master the preface, 
he despairs of gettting to the Bible itself, and with all the Bible 
study the Bible is studied and read less than ever. 

But the unsatisfactoriness is not limited to this attention to side 
issues. ‘The results of scientific study in any line are probabili- 
ties, not truths. Modern science is perforce as skeptical as Pilate. 
With Lessing it prefers the eternal search of truth to truth itself. 
Truth can only be obtained as a deduction from all facts; but 
facts are infinite and can never be comprehended by the human 
mind in their totality. Hence the deductions or inductions from 
any given number of facts are always subject to revision, always 
probabilities. One new fact may upset a hundred theories. Add 
to this that the mind must first more or less form its theory be- 
fore it looks at facts, and so is never free from bias. Not only 
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are facts infinite, the observation of facts is imperfect. “Reason 
understands only that whch it itself produces according to its plan, 
it must always proceed with principles of its judgment according 
to fixed laws, and must compel nature to answer its questions, but 
must not allow itself to be led by it as by leading-strings.”’ So 
Kant lays down the scientific principle (Preface to Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft, 2d Ed.) All that science ever can reach is ap- 
proximation to the truth. That is all that the critical study of 
Scripture can give. Its probabilities weary the student, although 
the critic may boast of them as being scientific. 

These probabilities in themselves are not injurious to the scien- 
tist, any more than the view that man is an evolved ape is inju- 
rious to the manhood of the anthropologist. The probabilities 
become dangerous only when they are used against facts. For 
example, if the view that man is an evolved ape be presented to the 
non-scientist and he be thereby led to believe himself less a man, 
or if the probabilities of the Biblical critic be used to weaken man’s 
appreciation of and respect for the truths of the Bible. Biblical 
criticism popularised, by its continual probabilities, whether con- 
servative or radical, positive or negative, lessens men’s faith in 
the eternal truths which really are independent of the probabilities. 

The purpose of the Bible according to most critics is to reveal 
the true nature of God and man. How does this correspond with 
the critical study of Scripture? A revelation which has been 
concealed, misunderstood for centuries, and in its details is to be 
understood only upon the basis of long preliminary study, analysis 
and synthesis, must be a very poor revelation indeed. If it is true 
that the Sermon on the Mount can only be appreciated when re- 
formed into a logical and literary unity by excision of editorial 
comments and misplaced materials, and a recombination satisfac- 
tory to personal taste, if the Sermon on the Mount has waited 
eighteen hundred and seventy years to be understood, then the 
Bible in which it forms so prominent a part has been a most un- 
successful revelation. But the Bible misunderstood and unappre- 
ciated as it has been before the advent of Higher Criticism has 
produced a new civilization, has changed the course of history 
completely, through the teachings ignorantly ascribed to it by 
uncritical students who read it without all the critical knowledge 
and apparatus. And Higher Critics must acknowledge that the 
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critical study of the Bible has been at least a temporary injury to 
the Church, a temporary drawback to the influence of the Bible 
upon the life of men. It may be that the inference appears un- 
just, but it seems also the only possible inference, that Higher 
Criticism in making obscure what seemed clear, difficult what 
seemed easy, is not satisfactory as a method of Bible study for the 
people, and is not necessary to, but rather hinders the effective 
study of the Bible among the people. 


“ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN ARCHAOLOGY AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT.”* 


REV. CHARLES IL. CANDEE, RIVERTON, N. J. 


The Scriptures of the Old Testament present to us a literature, 
which is, as Prof. McCurdy calls it, “both human and universal, 
for it contains history, biography, legislation, ethical teaching, 
and a manifold national and religious poetry.’’ And as such it 
has stood absolutely alone until the archzeological researches of 
the past century have produced their results. For while the other 
most ancient histories carry us back only a few centuries, this 
literature deals with history and national life antedating the 
Christian era by thousands of years. Yet while it is history, we 
can scarcely say that it presents a complete historical narrative. 
It tells of very ancient peoples and civilizations, but gives 
glimpses rather than a picture. It mentions great personages 
and important events, but does not tell us what happened between 
times, and it sweeps over vast periods of time with the briefest 
account of one or two events. Hence we see that whatever 
throws light upon the background on which all this is painted 
proves of intestimable value to Bible students. 

The fact that, even up to only fifty years ago, the Bible stood 
alone as an ancient history gave rise in the minds of many to 


~ *Note.—This is not intended to be in any way a complete discussion of the 
subject. My sole purpose has been to write a paper which perhaps shall show 
to the ordinary Bible student the remarkable way in which the results of 
archeological research have corroborated the Old Testament history. The 
paper is based chiefly upon the works of McCurdy, Hilprecht, and Price. Be- 
ing an untechnical paper it does not seem necessary to note the pages, etc., of 
the quotations made. “ 
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doubts as to its authenticity. “Is the book corroborated by any 
contemporary writers?” was the question asked: while quite in- 
stinctively such minds established as the criterion of judgment 
the requirement that in order to credibility, at least as far as the 
history is concerned, there must be some substantiating witness. 
Then the theory that these writings came, not first hand, but are 
the works of later writers, compiled by a writer even later still, 
seemed to give additional weight to such criticism. For example 
take the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. The Bible writer there 
tells of the revolt of five kings of the west against the rule of four 
kings of the east. In the war which ensued Lot suffered loss and 
Abraham, going to the relief of his nephew, won a decisive vic- 
tory over the eastern troops. Now a certain school of critics 
maintained that there is not a trace of evidence outside of Scrip- 
ture that such kings ever existed, much less that such a campaign 
was actually carried on. The Hittites are a people frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament, but it was said there is not a 
vestige of extra-Biblical evidence for the existence of such a na- 
tion. Doubtless they were created by the Biblical writers for the 
purpose of showing the great valor and military skill of the 
Hebrew warriors. Isaiah xx. 1 mentions the name of Sargon 
king of Assyria. His name is not mentioned again in the Bible, 
therefore, said the critics, it is absurd to think that this is any- 
thing other than a fabrication or a myth. Prof. Ira M. Price 
fairly states the attitude of the modern critical school when he 
says it is somewhat as follows: “No, your Old Testament has no 
support whatever from contemporaneous documents ; in fact there 
are no documents contemporaneous with the times in which it 
claims to have originated. It is the product of a mythical and 
legendary age; it belongs back in the fogs and mist of antiquity 
before the dawn of true and corroborative history. Its uncor- 
roborated claims rule it out of court, and we must still maintain 
that history as such cannot be traced back beyond the time of the 
father of history, Herodotus.” 

But Assyrian, Egyptian,and Palestinian archeology have given 
to us a vast literature which reveals civilizations, nations, kings 
and their campaigns of an age older in some instances by nearly 
four thousand years than the age of Herodotus our father of his- 
tory, so-called, while the authenticity and antiquity of the Holy 
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Scriptures are substantiated beyond a doubt. 

It was not until 1842 that systematic research began in Assyria 
and Babylonia. P. E. Botta was sent by France as consul to 
Mosul on the upper Tigris river. He was by natural ability and 
training an archeologist and noticed in the vicinity of Mosul 
some artificial mounds which he supposed covered the ruins of 
old Nineveh. At once he began to make some excavations. The 
native laborers in his employ saw that he most zealously guarded 
all bricks and tablets upon which there were wedge-shaped letters, 
and they directed him to another mound not far distant, where 
they said were many more relics. This was the town Khorsabad, 
twelve miles from Mosul. After a careful survey Botta began 
his excavations. It was with the most intense joy’and excite- 
ment that he soon came upon an immense wall and passed from 
one room to another, all of which contained these walls of ala- 
baster carved with elaborate pictorial inscriptions. In many of 
the rooms were found huge collossi. His work was continued 
until he was able to completely reveal what subsequently was 
found to be the palace of Sargon who lived 722-705 B.C. It 
covered an area of twenty-five acres, was built in the most elabor- 
ate and costly way, and filled with all kinds of statues, collossi 
and inscriptions. What the thousands of tablets and inscriptions 
thus brought to light told, was as yet only bare conjecture. Of 
cities and peoples, of a civilization before unknown they told, that 
was certain, but the deciphering the strange letters had baffled all 
scholars. The very few results obtained were only through 
shrewd guessing. Only after a discovery was made in 1835 by 
Henry Rawlinson was there the possibiliy of anything like cer- 
tainty. 

Rawlinson was an English officer in the Persian army. While 
in the Zagros Mountains, near Behistun, he found a limestone 
mountain 1,700 feet in height, one side of which was almost per- 
pendicular. Some 300 feet from the ground he noticed a large 
surface carefully prepared and polished. Upon this he could see 
in bas-relief a picture representing a king leading a long line of 
captives chained neck to neck. Besides this and below it were 
several columns of cuneiform inscriptions. ‘To copy this was a 
work of the most daring kind, but Rawlinson determined to do it, 
and after working whenever he could for four years he finally 
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secured a complete and accurate copy of the whole. He had been 
a long time in doing so much, but the deciphering was a still 
more difficult task. Upon careful examination he found that 
there were inscriptions in three different languages, Persian, 
Median and Babylonian. Rawlinson was already familiar with 
the Persian, and upon the theory that these were accounts of the 
same thing told in three languages, he began the pains-taking and 
tedious task of comparing in the minutest detail the unknown 
inscription with the Persian. Ten years later he sent his trans- 
lation to Europe telling us that Darius I., King of Persia, about 
the year 515 B. C. had caused these records to be cut thus upon 
the cliff, relating how he had lead forth his armies to put down 
the revolt in Susuiana and Babylon. What the Rosetta stone 
was to Egyptian hieroglyphics, the Behistun inscription was to 
the cuneiform writings of Assyria. It was the key which was to 
reveal the secrets long hidden in these strange letterings upon so 
many thousand tablets. Scholars were able to begin at once to 
decipher the story of these strange ages and peoples, until now we 
have history as old as 5,000 years before our Christian era, and 
extending down through all periods contemporaneous with Bibli- 
cal records. They reveal to us nations which had been known to 
us only in the Bible. They tell of their cities, the splendor and 
glory of them. They give us a new language closely related to 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament, and throwing light upon many 
words hitherto misunderstood if understood at all. They give 
us the history of kings and nations supplementing, corroborating, 
illustrating the history told in the Bible. In short the thousands 
of tablets and inscriptions which archeology has given us have 
verily furnished a new back-ground upon which the Old Testa- 
ment history is painted. Such in brief and in general is the effect 
which the archeological research of the last century has had upon 
the Old Testament Scriptures. Let us consider a little further 
how this history is thereby illustrated and illuminated. 

The monuments of Assyria and Babylon have revealed that in 
the ancient times the civilization which centered around the head 
waters of the Tigris and the Euphrates was the dominating 
power of that whole region, extending even west to the regions 
of the Mediterranean. Babylon impressed her culture and her 
power upon all the other nations and we can now read the exterior 
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surroundings of the people of Israel, whose history is so vitally 
important to us. “It was sixteen centuries,” says Prof. Mc- 
Curdy, “after the first recorded expedition to the west, that Abra- 
ham, himself an emigrant from the banks of the lower Euphrates, 
entered the Land of Promise. It was about a thousand years 
later that the Hebrews again entered Palestine and became a na- 
tion. Seven centuries is the outside limit of their residence in 
Canaan as an independent people. During the later half of this 
period they were at the mercy of Assyrians and Babylonians. 
Northern Israel was abolished by the one, Southern Israel was 
deported by the other.” Archzeology has given us the historical 
setting, as she reveals to us the picture of these great nations. 

The monuments tell us how Shalmanezar II. attacked Samaria 
in 845 B. C. when Ahab joined in an alliance with Benhadad II. 
to resist him. They tell of the struggles between Tiglath-pileser 
III. of Syria and the kings of the northern kingdom of Israel as 
recorded in the book of 2 Kings, chapters 15-17. The monu- 
ments tell us that Samaria fell under Sargon II. in 721 B. C. 
They tell how Hezekiah was beset by Seneccharib and was shut 
up like a bird in Jerusalem. They abundantly illuminate the 
Bible narrative of 2 Kings 18, which tells of Hezekiah’s tribute 
sent, the devices used to cause his surrender, and his final deliver- 
ance because of consternation brought into the Assyrian camp. 
They tell us the final capture of the kingdom of Judah by Nebu- 
chadnezzar and the deportation of the Jews to Babylon. 
They tell of the decree of Cyrus, which allowed not only the Jews 
but other nations as well to return to their homes, and they tell 
also of the work of Ezra and of Nehemiah. Knowing, as we do, 
the very great difficulties of constructing an even approximately 
accurate chronology from the Old Testament data alone, being 
aware of the fragmentary character of this Old Testament his- 
tory, we can readily see that the data furnished by these monu- 
ments give assistance of the most positive kind in the ascertaining 
of dates, while they do not so much piece out or supplement the 
history of the Jews as they render clear and vivid the back-ground 
against which we can far more correctly understand the Old 
Testament Scriptures. In this regard has archeology rendered 
its greatest assistence. 

But we should speak, furthermore, of the knowledge that 1s fur- 
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nished through these inscriptions of the manners, customs, etc. 
of these ancient civilizations. They are seen to be civilizations 
far more highly developed than we had even dreamed could have 
been possible at so early a date. The palace of Sargon has 
already been mentioned. Its structure was magnificent. Its 
interior furnishings have been seen to have been of the most elab- 
orate and costly style. Altogether the excavations which Bous- 
sard made reveal a manner of life, and, we might say too, even an 
architecture which civilizations following have certainly not ex- 
celled. The excavations at Nippur, as carried on by our own 
archeologist Hilprecht, bring us face to face with the same 
highly developed age. Nippur has given thousands of inseribed 
bricks, vases, and votive tablets, which show the great diversity 
of the life of that age. They consist, as Hilprecht says, of “‘syl- 
labaries, letters, chronological lists, historical fragments, astrono- 
mical and religious texts, inscriptions referring to buildings, 
votive tablets, dedications, inventories, contracts, etc.” Cunei- 
form tablets tell of the methods of colonization, of exile and depor- 
tation that were practised by both Ninevah and Babylon. They 
show us plainly how the people of the Northern Kingdom of 
Israel could so completely lose their identity as a nation, for 
they were scattered over the whole Assyrian empire, and captives 
of other nations sent to Samaria to render more complete the 
destruction of Israel’s nationality and of her religion. And we 
cannot but feel too, how all the more wonderful and precious is 
that Divine Providence which so protected Judah that, while in 
Babylon, thousands of them should have retained their identity 
to such an extent that there was possible so large a return to re- 
build Jerusalem. 

Assyriology has given much concerning the life of that great 
king Nebuchadnezzar, who plays such a prominent role in the his- 
tory of Israel. Says Prof. Price: “As a builder he equaled or 
surpassed the marvelous records of Rameses Il. of Egypt. He 
not only laid out and built the city of Babylon on a magnificent 
scale, rebuilding more than twenty temples in that city and Bor- 
sippa, but he greatly strengthened its fortifications and defences. 
He built great quays on the river bank and increased the facilities 
for a growing commerce.”” Nebuchadnezzar was a pious king, 
whose policy was always to do all which would promote the wel- 
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fare of his subjects. Thus the exiles within his realm enjoyed 
many of the privileges of citizens, and had their settled homes and 
communities. In the light of such a policy, together with our 
Bible account, we can more easily picture the life of the Jews dur- 
ing their Babylonian exile. And yet Babylon must fall before 
the Jews could return. The deliverance was promised and fore- 
told in prophecy. The deliverer came and prophecy has been 
seen to have been beautifully fulfilled as Cyrus, conquering Baby- 
lon, began a reign of surprising beneficence and magnanimity. 
It would be interesting to tell of the story which Cyrus caused to 
be inscribed upon a cylinder but we remark only that it reveals to 
us the man whom prophecy predicted, who was to be a mighty 
ruler, receiving obeisance from far off kings—in truth—placed 
there by the Lord Jehovah, who indeed ruleth the nations of the 
earth, in order that the eternal purposes of God might be fulfilled 
towards his own people. 

Thus have the monuments of these ancient civilizations illus- 
trated, illuminated, amplified the history of God’s people as he has 
given it to us in the Holy Scriptures. Yet George Adam Smith* 
says boldly that criticism has fought and won its battles, while 
he expressly states that he sees little in archzological research 
that has had any material effect upon the conclusions of criticism. 
Certainly we can see how it is archeology which, far more than 
criticism, has furnished ground for an accurate chronology. 
Criticism pays far more attention to intrinsic evidence than to 
extrinsic. Critics have argued that because writers of the Old 
Testament have given glimpses of a highly developed civilization 
and religion, therefore, according to their evolutionary theory, 
the dates of antiquity claimed cannot be accepted, if not perhaps 
of the events recorded, certainly as to the time of the recording of 
the events. Prof. Smith is at considerable pains to maintain the 
- critical theory that even the art of writing is of much later time 
than that implied in the Bible. And he does this too in the face 
of the fact that we are possessors of writings dated over 4,500 
years B. C., while, not only did these peoples know the art of writ- 
ing, but they knew what our own advanced civilization does not 
know, namely how our writings can be made to last for thousands 
of years. While modern critics have been reconstructing our 
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Old Testament according to their theory that, in its present shape, 
it presents a stage of development far too advanced, archeology 
has revealed to us a civilization so highly developed that it ranks 
with almost any that has followed it, and in some respects even 
our own age does not excel it. 

We might tell of the story of the creation as told by cuneiform 
inscriptions, its remarkable resemblance to the account of Genesis ; 
of the account of the flood; of the relating of facts concerning 
such characters as Abraham, Daniel, Nehemiah, and Queen Fs- 
ther. Here is testimony unimpeachable from the hands of con- 
temporary witnesses. But we can go further, for, as Prof. 
McCurdy says, “it is now in place to use the word ‘illustrate’ 
almost exclusively instead of ‘confirm’ in describing the Biblical 
functions of the monuments.” “While prophecy shows the in- 
ner divine motive of the history of Israel, and its environment of 
nations, and reveals the moral import of its events, the monu- 
ments are the compliment of both, as they exhibit the causal 
relations between them, and amplify their lessons.”” That which 
archeology has painted for us forms the splendid back-ground 
against which stands out boldly the Old Testament narrative in 
all its fairness and accuracy, its simplicity and beauty. 


Current Biblical Chougbt. 


‘The Text of an ea Rs an ana 
“Exegete” and 2 Bee Satan 
ready well-known as 
The Text of 
A “Critic.” one of the acutest 
members of that 
very acute school of recent students 
of the text of the New Testament 
who are seeking to get behind the 
MSS. and obtain for us a pre-manu- 
script text of the New ‘Testament. 
His little manual of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament pub- 
lished in 1901 by the Rivingtons is 
full of the evidence of his compe- 
tency for the work of a textuary: 
and his numerous papers in the the- 
ological journals exhibit the breadth 
of his scholarly equipment. In the 
April number of The American Jour- 
nal of Theology he prints a paper 
on “Dr. Wriss’s Text of the Gos- 
pels,” to which he adjoins the fur- 
ther descriptive title of “the thoughts 
of a textual critic on the text of an 
exegete.” Though Mr. Lake speaks 
throughout with the highest respect 
for Dr. Weiss and everywhere ex- 
presses his interest in the “text of an 
exegete’” and his desire to possess 
the exegete’s aid in forming the text, 
it can scarcely be unjustified to detect 
a slight depreciatory tone in the 
designation employed. Mr. Laker at 
least appears to suggest that the 
“text of an exegete,”’ can scarcely 
be expected to compete with the 
text of the textualist. Every one 
is best, in his own department: and 
while it may be interesting and in- 
structive to observe an exegete dis- 
porting himself in the domain of the 
textualist, and the textualist may 
find it to his advantage to pause 
and observe him: yet, after all, this 
is scarcely the thing the exegete can 
do with authority. The great fea- 
tures of Dr. Wertss’s text, Mr. LAKE 
finds to be these: “(1) It is subjec- 
tive and does not follow any definite 
system of valuing and grouping au- 


thorities. (2) It regards Greek 
manuscripts as of paramount import- 
ance and surpassing in value any 
version or any patristic evidence.” 
It must not be supposed that by the 
first of these findings Mr. Laxg in- 
tends to be severely condemnatory. 
He fully recognizes that all texts 
must be more or less “‘subjective;” 
that is to say, must depend more or 
less on “internal evidence.” And he 
takes occasion here to point out that 
in the scheme of Westcorr and Hort 
much more is made of “internal evi- 
dence” than is sometimes supposed. 
This is true enough. ‘There is a sense 
even in which Dr. Horvt’s whole sys- 
tem of criticism is founded on “in- 
ternal evidence.” “Genealogical evi- 
dence” properly so-called is measur- 


ably independent of it. But purely 
“Genealogical evidence” carries us 
only a part of the way. And the ap- 


peal to “groups,” whether genealogi- 
cally or empirically determined, is 
explicitly founded on the verdict of 
internal evidence. That the ‘“West- 
ern’ text is a bad text, and the Neu- 
tral text a good text; that BN is a 
good combination DEF a bad one— 
these decisions are based directly on a 
very scientific application of inter- 
nal evidence. Mr. LAKE is quite 
right, therefore, in saying that the 
point is not whether “subjective con- 
siderations must be used,” but to de- 
termine ‘at what point their special 
introduction is legitimate.’ His com- 
plaint against Weiss is that he in- 
troduces them at the wrong point. 
WeIss uses the internal considera- 
tions to determine the relative values 
of the witnessing documents and then 
uses the documents, in accordance 
with the values thus assigned them, 
in determining the text. If we un- 
derstand Mr. LAKk& he would reverse 
this method. He would first mar- 


shall the documentary evidence and 


then call in the internal evidence to 
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decide in each instance between the 
several readings attested. Opinions 
may fairly differ in a matter of this 
kind: but we find ourselves of Dr. 
Werss’s way of thinking. Of course 
we can never do without internal 
evidence even at the point of final 
decision between the individual read- 
ings: we can never consent to apply 
the documentary evidence mechani- 
cally. But we certainly must not re- 
frain from the use of internal evi- 
dence until we reach this point. We 
must in some way determine the 
relative value of the documents, be- 
fore we apply their evidence even 
provisionally; and no other way is 
available except the testing of them 
by internal evidence. Nay, we will 
go further: we cannot proceed very 
far in detailed criticism without 
forming an opinion as to the rela- 
tive value of the constantly recurring 
documents. Will any one contend 
that if we find we establish the text 
on internal grounds in nine cases out 
of ten according to the reading of 
one class of documents, we can avoid 
beginning to feel that this class of 
documents is the best class and ac- 
cording a certain presumption to its 
readings as yet not determined upon? 
This is in essence Dr. WEIss’s me- 
thod; and Dr. Horv’s; applied by the 
two somewhat differently. If we 
understand Mr. Laxr’s method it 
makes an effort to apply the docu- 
mentary evidence primarily accord- 
ing to the territorial distribution of it. 
We believe this method illusive and 
impracticable and incapable of yield- 
ing solid results. Ultimately, wit- 
nesses will necessarily group them- 
selves on the ground of affinity, not 
of geography; and we deceive our- 
selves if we fancy that they can be 
marshalled otherwise. With respect 
to the comparative value of manu- 
scripts on the one side and versions 
and quotations on the other, we fear 
we are again of Dr. WeEIss’s opinion. 
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Mr. Lake asks: “Is Dr. Wertss right 
in thus relegating the versions to a 
secondary position and ignoring 
readings which are not found in the 
Greek manuscripts?’ And he an- 
swers: “I think not, and believe that 
this is the really weak point and in- 
curable defect in Dr. Wetss’s me- 
thod.”” Of course the matter may be 
overdone: and we are not concerned 
here to inquire whether Dr. WEIss 
may not have overdone it. But we 
are clearly of the opinion, that, speak- 
ing generally, in the case of a text 
like that of the New ‘Testament 
transmitted so accurately and so fully 
in manuscript, the manuscript evi- 
dence must be treated as primary and 
the evidence of versions and quota- 
tions as secondary. In the circum- 
stances in which the New Testament 
text has been transmitted to us we 
would be precarious in the highest 
degree to adopt readings supported 
by versions alone, or by quotations 
alone. Nor do we think that this 
general verdict can be set aside by 
showing that a few rare exceptions 
must be admitted and that a few 
more puzzling cases may be added. 
We must not lose our hold on the 
broad history of the transmission of 
the text and its lessons, and cast our- 
selves to the guidance of a few ex- 
ceptional cases. And it is just here 
that we think “the weak point and 
incurable defect” of some of the most 
recent essays in the textual criticism 
of the New Testament may be found. 
The effort to get behind the manu- 
script attestation in favor of any 
other kind of evidence whatsoever, 
save in a very few exceptional in- 
stances, we think foredoomed to fail- 
ure. And there is another applica- 
tion of this same zeal to penetrate 
below the bottom to which Mr. 
LAKE’s article draws our attention 
afresh. He would like to get behind 
not merely the transmitted text but 
any text of theGospels;and he speaks 
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as if there were no “original” text 
to seek because forsooth the Gospels 
themselves were of gradual growth. 
We must let him, however, speak for 
himself here. He says: “We still 
continue to talk of the ‘true’ text or 
the ‘original’ text, in the same way 
that our ancestors talked when they 
believed that the Gospels were writ- 
ten in their present form by the 
writers whose names they bear. In 
other words we still talk about the 
text as though the synoptic problem 
had not been discovered. But in 
reality the synoptic problem has pro- 
foundly altered the conditions of the 
textual question. Unless I am de- 
ceived, the line which is drawn be- 
tween the last redactors with whom 
the higher critics deal, and the early 
glossators, with whom the textual- 
ists deal, is an entirely artificial one. 
The work of the redactors, who 
added a little here and modified a 
little there, went on for a long time, 
and in many places, the result being 
that the ultimately received text in 
one part of the world differed from 
that in another.’”’ Well, we are sure 
he ts deceived: and part of the proof 
of it is that “the ultimately received 
text” in one part of the world did not 
differ from that in another. The 
theory of the gradual growth of the 
Synoptics here suggested is, indeed, 
a flaringly radical one: scarcely any 
critic of reputation would fully en- 
dorse it. And the fact is that, no 
matter out of what pre-existent ma- 
terials the Synoptics were made, they 
were each of them distinctly made and 
did not grow. Each bears the 1m- 
press of an individuality in its very 
structure, call him a compiler or an 
author as you choose. Each, then, 
has an original text, which has been 
transmitted to us: and the work of 
the textualist, which is to discover it, 
and the work of the higher critic, 
which is to investigate how it was 
itself made, are essentially different 


‘ processes, 
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which. cannot be con- 
founded without confusion worse 
confounded. And our chief com- 
plaint against the most recent school 
of textual criticism is that they do. 
confound these two essentially dif- 
ferent tasks, and by confounding 
them incapacitate themselves from 
performing with sane judgment the 
functions that belong to them as 
textualists. Even were the Synop- 
tics really gradual growths and not 
manufactured articles, there obvi- 
ously was a point at which this 
growth ceased and each became a 
fixed book which has been trans- 
mitted to us as such: and the task 
of determining the text at this point 
would be essentially the task of the 
textuary, while the task of tracing the 
growth of the book up to its final 
documentation would be the task of 
the higher critic. But in the actual 
state of the case, each Gospel having 
taken its own form from the first, as 
a “book,” the confusion between the 
two functions is much more injuri- 
ous. Any textual critic who really 
believes there was nothing “perma- 
nent” in the Gospel text, but all was 
“transitory” —up to, when shall we 
say?—has simply abrogated his func- 
tion altogether and merged it in that 
of the higher criticism. As a textual 
critic he has by his very act ceased 
to be, and of him as of any other non 
ens nothing is to be expected. It 
surely is not wise thus to stretch one- 
self beyond one-self and so to go up 
in—air. 


In the Church Quar- 
terly Review for 
April, 1903, there is 
an informing and 
comprehensive paper on The Earliest 
Versions of the Gospels in Syriac. 
Its occasion is taken from the pub- 
lication in 1901 of the long expected 
critical edition of the Peshitta Gas- 
pels by Mr. G. H. Gwuutam, and 
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the appearance of an essay by him in 
a recent part of the Oxford Studia 
Biblica et Ecclesiastica on the Place 
of the Peshitto Version im the Ap- 
paratus Criticus of the New Testa- 


ment. Along with these publications 
account is taken also of Mr. Bur- 
Kits’ essay, in the Cambridge 


Texts and Studies, on St. Ephraim’s 
Quotations from the Gospel, and 
Herr Hyewt’s investigation into The 
Ancient Syriac Version of the Gos- 
pels and Tatian’s Diatessaron first 
published in 1901 and recently re- 
printed in Zauwns’ Forschungen. 
The paper at present before us gives 
first of all a survey of the editions of 
the Peshitta from WIDMANSTAD?T 
(1555) down. ‘There is pointed out 
the insufficiency of the MSS. basis 
on which they have all been built, 
up to Mr. GwitriAm’s. But we are 
reminded as well of the stability of 
the text of the Peshitta, the result of 
which is that Mr. Gwit1IAm’s criti- 
cal text differs remarkably little from 
the uncritical ones that preceded it, 
and the chief gain we derive from it 
is that we are now better assured that 
this and no other is the true text of 
the Peshitta. Then the writer pro- 
ceeds to an investigation into the 
original form of the Syriac Version 
and the course of its early history. 
His own summary of conclusions 
(pp. 170-171) is as follows: 

“The history, then, of the Syriac 
translation of the Gospels may be 
briefly set forth as follows. The first 
translation, that of the old Syriac, 
was made during the second century, 
and must have been already in exist- 
ence for some time before the year 
172 A. D., the date of the Diates- 
saron, ‘this version, however, was 
not the work of a single translator, 
but the different Gospels were trans- 
lated separately by different scribes, 
the oldest translation being that of 
St. Matthew. and the latest that of 
St. Luke. Of this old Syriac version 
we possess two manuscripts, repre- 
senting two different recensions. Of 
these the earlier, the Sinai Palimp- 
sest, is on the whole a faithful wit- 
ness to the text of the second century, 
while the second, the Curetonian 
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MS., represents a late recension of 
the third century. The Old Syriac 
translation of the second century, 
however, was soon followed by a 
rival version, which quickly ousted it 
from popular favor. In 172-3 A. D. 
TatIan completed his Diatessaron, a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, from 
the older version, which he revised 
with the help of a ‘Western’ copy of 
the Greek text, at the same time in- 
troducing a number of arbitrary 
changes in accordance with his the- 
ological views... It is certain that the 
Diatessaron enjoyed a wide circula- 
tion during the third and fourth cen- 
turies, while the extent of its influ- 
ence is reflected in the later recen- 
sion of the old Syriac represented 
by the Curetonian manuscript. "The 
last step in the Syriac translations of 
the Gospels is represented by the 
Peshitta, or Syriac Vulgate. This 
revision of the Old Syriac, in con- 
formity with the Greek text then 
current, was carried out under the 
auspices of Rabbula soon after 411 
A. D. Henceforward the Diates- 
saron disappeared except among the 
Nestorians communities, and the 
Peshitta was alone accepted as whe 
ecclesiastical text.” 


To the present reviewer these con- 
clusions appear sober and_ well- 
grounded. The main point of inter- 
est concerns, of course, the sequence 
assigned to the several forms in 
which the Old Syriac has come down 
to us: the Sinai MS., the Diatessaron, 
the Curetonian MS. Behind this, 
however, there lies the more import- 
ant conclusion that there existed an- 
tecedent to the Peshitta, an Old 
Syriac represented in one or another 
state of textual transmission by these 
three documents. That is after ail 
the chief matter. The date assigned 
to the revision which produced the 
Peshitta hangs on Mr. Burxirr’s 
determination that Ephrem’s quota- 
tions are not taken from the Peshitta, 
but from the earlier version in the 
form in which it appears in Tatian. 
This dating permits the identifica- 
tion of this revision with that which 
is historically attested as having 
been carried through by the great 
prelate Rabbula. (411-435). 
B. B. W. 
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During the current 
The Candor of month and for some 


The Scriptures. time afterward wide 
attention will be directed to the life 
of David. It will doubtless prove 
fruitful of suggestion, rich in practi- 
cal lessons drawn from his manifold 
experience. History furnishes few 
characters into which entered so 
many elements both of strength and 
of weakness, and in which the results 
of each can be more clearly traced or 
more effectively applied to encour- 
age the good, to warn the evil. 

The narrative affords a striking in- 
stance of the unique candor of the 
Scripture record. In this respect the 
Scripture histories find no parallel in 
all literature; there is in them no 
compromise, no softening of the harsh 
features, no gloss of those incidents 
which reflect discredit, but everything 
is set down with a plainness and un- 
reserve which bear the instinctive and 
impressive stamp of an absolute and 
unswerving truthfulness. This is the 
uniform characteristic of the entire 
volume, every biography in it from 
beginning to end bears witness to the 
justice of the statement. The heroes 
of the Old Testament and of the New 
alike are described with an unshrink- 
ing fidelity and ‘their sins are unre- 
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servedly set forth. We have become 
so familiar with the fact that it passes 
unnoticed unless our attention is 
called to it, and a contrast instituted 
between these and all other records. 
In other narratives, histories and bio- 
graphies a strict reserve is observed; 
if faults are mentioned at all, they are 
minimized; the tone of the record is 
apologetic and the writers are on the 
defensive. There is not a hint of any 
thing of the sort in the Scripture 
natratives; no effort to palliate, ex- 
tenuate or mitigate. The evil is told 
without reserve, without apology, 
without defense; and this whether it 
affects David or Nebuchadnezzar, 
Peter or Pilate. 

The more we reflect upon this char- 
acteristic, the greater will be its in- 
fluence upon us. The first impres- 
sion will be that of absolute trust- 
worthiness which shall command a 
growing confidence in every reflect- 
ing, thoughtful student. A remoter 
but none the less real influence will 
be the suggestion of a divine hand 
that regulated the record and differ- 
entiated it from all human histories; 
a divine mind that recognized no want 
of ordinary safeguards, no need of 
prudent reserves to hedge about the 
reputation of leaders and standard- 
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bearers in the interests of the cause 
they represented. 

Remoter yet will be the comfort 
and encouragement derived from the 
proof that even the greatest of these 
characters were men of human frailty, 
of “common clay” like ourselves. 
Had the Scriptures ‘preserved a wise 
silence concerning their sins and 
shortcomings, the ordinary reader 
would have deemed their characters 
too lofty and their experiences too 
exceptional to afford instruction and 
inspiration for every day life. As it 
is, however, in the heart of the very 
highest we feel a throb of our com- 
mon humanity and no height attained 
seems impossible to him who strives 
earnestly and honestly towards it; 
the heroes are some of them men of 
truly heroic stature, but still they are 
men, altogether and palpably human. 

It is this element in the narrative 
that impresses its genuine historical 
character. David is just as real and 
as vivid as is Frederick the Great or 
William of Orange. 


At the very beginning 
God’s siandaid of David’s career in 
And Man's. his selection and its 
announcement God teaches a lesson of 
utmost importance, and one always 
slow to be learned. 

Human ideals had found their ex- 
act expression in Saul; according to 
such ideals he had been “every inch a 
king,” one to enlist boundless enthu- 
siasm, an enthusiasm whose thrill is 
felt after all those dead and gone cen- 
turies, when we read to-day the ac- 
count of his inauguration before his 
loyal people. Our ears can still hear 
the loud acclaim, the very first of an 
endless succession of coronation 
plaudits in many lands: 

“And when he stood among the peo- 
ple, he was higher than any of the 
people from his shoulders and up- 
ward. And Samuel said to all the 
people, See ye him whom the Lord 
hath chosen, that there is none like 
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him among all the people? And all 
the people shouted and said, God save 
the king.” 


We are not surprised at the effect 
upon the multitude; such men always 
attract a large following, they seem 
born to the purple. Saul’s reign be- 
gan with most favorable auspices and 
few men have lived whose career 
opened with more promise, and few 
men alas! have more disastrously 
failed to keep the promise of their be- 
ginning. 

And yet the people seem not at all 
to have learned the lesson of Saul’s 
lamentable failure; their ideals re- 
mained apparently unchanged and 
they were ready to select a successor 
to Saul by the very same standards 
that had commended him to their 
choice. Even Samuel the prophet be- 
trays the influence of such standards. 
God sent him to the house of Jesse to 
anoint a king from among his sons. 
When he saw Eliab he was so im- 
pressed with his splendid physique 
that he said, “Surely the lLord’s 
anointed is before him,” influenced 
by the very same qualities that had 
drawn men to Saul. Then said God to 
him: 

“Look not on his countenance, or 
on the height of his stature; because I 
have refused him: for the Lord seeth 
not as man seeth; for man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but God 
looketh on the heart,” 

We read that Jesse brought seven 
sons before the prophet only to have 
them all one by one rejected. Until 
finally Samuel said, Are these all thy 
sons? ‘Then it turned out that there 
was one left out of the count; so un- 
likely was he, according to all pre- 
vailing standards, to be chosen, that it 
had not been thought worth while to 
bring him before the prophet; yet he 
proved to be God’s choice. So far 
may be God’s standards from man’s! 
A most striking concrete illustration 
of the truth taught to the prophet, 
“for the Lord seeth not as man 
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seeth.” 

We need often to remind ourselves 
that while man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, God looketh on the 
heart. 


“Qui Facit This is a truth that 

‘ ~ cuts in various direc- 
Per Alism. tions. Many things 
unseen by man are naked and opened 
unto God and the outward appearance 
is often very poor criterion of either 
character or conduct. ‘That which is 
highly esteemed among men may be 
abomination in the sight of God, who 
regards not the outward appearance. 
Consider the skill with which David 
concealed his sin against Uriah, the 
precautions he took to keep Uriah 
from learning of the outrage perpe- 
trated against his home and his heart 
and his honor, the scheme whereby 
the victim was so cleverly gotten rid 
of and the way paved for the com- 
plete burying of the guilty, shameful 
secret. After the tidings of Uriah’s 
death in the assault, David doubtless 
felt immeasurable relief and congrat- 
ulated himself on a very narrow es- 
cape. He had indeed run a tremen- 
dous risk, but everything had turned 
out well and he was now safe! It is 
probable that his sin was known to a 
very limited circle, because it had 
been committed very secretly; no one 
would connect him in any way with 
the death of Uriah, slain in battle, an 
end altogether natural and eminently 
honorable in a brave soldier; his mar- 
riage to the widow of the distin- 
guished soldier would excite no sur- 
prise and provoke no unfavorable 
comment. ‘Time would rapidly miti- 
gate the reproaches of his own con- 
science and he would soon begin to 
feel that he had done what he could 
to right the wrong perpetrated in the 
heat of inconsiderate passion and 
under the stress of sudden and ex- 
treme temptation. Certainly the “out- 
ward appearance” seemed increasing- 
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ly fair. 

Nathan’s visit was a startling 
awakening. There ts something in- 
tensely and vividly dramatic in the 
prophet’s arraignment. The pathos 
of the parable carries the king away 
and in his hot indignation he pro- 
nounces the sentence of his own con- 
demnation. In Nathan’s indictment 
the death of Uriah forms a fearful 
count, 

“Thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite 
with the sword.” 

It is altogether likely that the king 
had never fully appreciated this; he 
probably had admitted to himself 
some responsibility for the death of 
the man against whom he had so 
grievously sinned, but his agency he 
had most likely considered rather in- 
direct, brought about by what he 
would regard as extremely unfortu- 
nate complications which made relief 
of some sort a most exigent necessity. 
Indeed such are the workings of the 
human soul amid the toils and snares 
of sin that it is not at all impossible 
that the king may have actually shared 
something of that rather remarkable 
consolation that he sent to Joab by 
the returning messenger when he said, 
“Let not this thing displease thee, for 
the sword devoureth one as well as 
another !” 

Nathan’s relentless fidelity, how- 
ever, strips off all flimsy pretext and 
charges him expressly with the mur- 
der of his brave and devoted soldier, 
just as really as though he himself 
had plunged the sword into his vitals, 
“Thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite 
with the sword.” Truly God seeth 
not as man seeth. David is painfully 
learning this great lesson. 


One of the most fear- 
ful features of sin is 
what we might call 
its progressiveness; the way one sin 
leads on to another; the commission 
of one evil seems to lay on the evil 


David’s 


Penitence. 
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doer an awful necessity to follow it 
with a second and the second with a 
third and so on with a progression 
that catches him as it were in its 
resistless toils. Thus David’s adul- 
tery, hateful as it is, stands not alone 
but involves him in other evils grow- 
ing out of it, so that in a short while 
his sin becomes aggravated to a start- 
ling extent. 

But let us bear in mind that though 
David was a royal sinner he was also 
a royal repenter. The fifty-first Psalm 
will stand forever as the high water 
mark of human penitence; in depth 
and tenderness it has never been sur- 
passed; the service it has rendered 
can never be measured; the comfort 
and encouragement it has afforded 
repenting sinners since David’s day 
eternity alone can reveal. 

The forgiveness vouchsafed to the 
penitent king has saved countless sin- 
ners from despair, and the testimony 
David bears to this divine grace and 
forbearance will prove a blessed min- 
istry so long as men shall sin and 
suffer under the reproach of their sin. 
So the mercy of God overrules even 
the sins of his people and brings his 
glory out of them; against the awful 
background of David’s heinous ini- 
quity shines the glory of God’s grace 
and in view of it one can echo the 
language of the great De Profundis 
Psalm : 

“Tf thou, Lord, shouldest mark in- 
iquities, O Lord, who shall stand? 


But there is forgiveness with thee 
that thou mayest be feared.” 


The Scripture record 


The Effects of sin while bald in 
Of a Sin. its absolute candor is 
always wholesome in effect. No 


reader will ever find encouragement 
to sin from any history of a sinner 
in God’s Word. This is well worthy 
of careful note. ‘he sin is painted 
in realistic colors but there is nothing 
in the least alluring in the picture. 
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David receives ample assurance of 
God’s forgiveness and God’s favor but 
this does not save him from the con- 
sequences of his evil-doing. He lives 
for the rest of his life under the sha- 
dow of that awful sin. This is per- 
haps the most impressive lesson of 
David’s whole history. It is interest- 
ing to trace the far reaching conse- 
quences of that one sin; there is 
something appalling in the nemesis of 
retribution that followed him to his . 
very grave. One is struck with the 
malign influence of Joab in David’s 
history; the reader wonders at his 
high handed course towards the king 
and thinks it passing strange that 
David should have endured so much 
from him; at times indeed it seems as 
though this imperious soldier were 
the real king and David were little 
more than a mere figure head in his 
own kingdom. Joab was a grievous 
thorn in David’s side throughout the 
whole of his reign. The explanation 
lies in the guilty secret that Joab 
shared with him in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite; by that David put 
himself in Joab’s power and Joab 
seems to have used it relentlessly; a 
power that ended only with David's 
life, for Joab was never called to ac- 
count until Solomon was seated on 
David’s throne. So long as David 
lived Joab seems to have done abso- 
lutely as he pleased without even the 
slightest regard to David’s will or 
pleasure. So much so that the reader 
takes a grim pleasure in the short 
shrift that Solomon ailows the hard- 
ened hoary old reprobate. 

But not alone in Joab’s intolerable 
treatment does David reap the har- 
vest of that sin; the thoughtful reader 
will plainly see its fruits in duplicate 
again and again in domestic trials of 
immeasurable wretchedness in the 
king’s immediate household. More 
than once David might have said 
“Thou writest bitter things against 
me and makest me to possess the 
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iniquities of my youth.” 

When we consider the elements of 
aggravated guilt that enter into 
David’s great sin we wonder at the 
forbearance of God who so graciously 
forgave it and restored the sinner to 
his loving favor, but at the same time 
we read another most impressive il- 
lustration of the awful evil of sin 
when not even such grace saves a 
man from the natural retribution that 
treads hard upon the heels of wrong 
doing. 

David not only re- 
pented profoundly 
but he brought forth 
fruits meet for such repentance; for 
while the fifty-first Psalm furnishes 
the ideal and inspiration for every 
penitent sinner there are other psalms 
which are a rebuke and condemnation 
of the saint, such is the depth of their 
devotion, the intensity of their con- 
secration, the intimacy and tenderness 
of their communion with God. God’s 
infinite grace did much more than 
forgive the sinful king, it won him to 
a service so loyal and so loving that 
it seems almost incredible that such a 
man could ever have been guilty of 
so foul a sin. Grace first melted his 
heart till it flowed in the matchless 
confessions of the penitential psalms 
and then moulded it until its later 
utterances of prayer and of praise 
have become the abiding classics of 
Christian experience. As the believer 
matures and ripens he tends more and 
more to live in the ‘“Psalm country,” 
and it is not at all uncommon to find 
aged saints who read little else. The 
Psalms seem sufficient for them and 
furnish a note for well nigh every 
phase of Christian experience, inter- 
preting the heart in all its varying 
moods as no other collection of writ- 
ings does. There is something cease- 
lessly wonderful in the exactness and 
completeness of this interpretation, 
something marvellous in the undying 
hold that these ancient lyrics of the 


The Psalms. 
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soul have upon the human heart of all 
ages. 

The explanation lies, doubtless, in 
the fact that it is the inspired record 
of genuine human experience in the 
dealings of God’s grace. 

When one meditates on the price- 
less value of that record and the in- 
estimable service it has rendered to 
countless souls, and then reflects that 
God is still dealing in the same graci- 
ous way with his sinning, suffering, 
repenting children, there must rise a 
regret that there should not be some 
continuation of the Psalms, some re- 
cord of God’s grace in these latest 
years. What a measureless treasure 
lies stored in the experience of multi- 
tudes of Christians of our day! What 
a vast wealth of comfort and encour- 
agement would be poured out, could 
that treasure be opened for the bur- 
dened and down-hearted in the stress 
of modern lite! SaViESs 


* * 


The Psalter of the 
Old V2kes t aunkemut 
church contains 
psalms of penitence, and trust, and 
deliverance from evil, and adoration 
of God’s attributes, and praise of 
Gou’s handiwork which for thousands 
of years have served God’s people as 
the natural and appropriate vehicle 
for the expression of their own con- 
trition for sin, thankfulness for God’s 
mercies, sense of God’s love and ador- 
ing apprehension of his character and 
work. But along with these admired 
psalms are others which have awak- 
ened adverse criticism as breathing a 
vindictive spirit. They are known as 
imprecatory psalms. ‘hey are fewer 
in number in the Revision than in 
King James’ version; for example, 
the new rendering of Psalm vi. 10 
yields a confident expectation that the 
persecutors of the psalmist, workers 
of iniquity, will eventually be put to 


Imprecatory 
Psalms. 
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shame. ‘The margin of Psalm x. 2 is 
declarative, not imprecatory. In 
Psalm cxl., verse 11 is translated as 
a declaration of the doom that awaits 
the wicked, and verses 9 and 10 
might be similarly translated. But 
though the number of imprecatory 
psalms has been legitimately reduced, 
many still remain; particularly Psalm 
lix. which is one of the occasional 
songs of David, Psalm Ixix. and cix. 
which had a place in the Davidic 
psalter, and Psalm cxxxvii. which 
was born of the vicissitudes of the 
Babylonian exile. 


The Psalms are the 


ia expression of a reli- 
Spats 2 gious experience nur- 
e Speakers. 


tured and disciplined 
by the law and the prophets. They 
are the ripest fruit of the religion of 
Israel. Their authors were men of 
godliness and moral grandeur, often 
high in church and state. Yet among 
their lofty utterances are impreca- 
tions. Were these men walking in 
darkness? Did their moral nature 
need development? Did their reli- 
gious life still move on a low plane? 

Theoretically and practically, be it 
remembered, the larger view had been 
attained; for associated with these 
imprecations are precepts and pro- 
verbs which forbid hatred of enemies 
and commend love. In the older part 
of the book of Proverbs in chapters 
MV eeOerandaexcue ell ecalsom in 
Leviticus xix. 17, 18 hatred is forbid- 
den and love commanded; and histori- 
cally, in the practical life David’s at- 
titude to Saul was characterized by 
magnaminity. These men saw the 
hideousness of hate and the heauty 
of love. Is keener sight found to- 
day? 

They saw love, but they saw also 
righteousness. For this reason, holy 
men of old found no incongruity be- 
tween Jehovah merciful and gracious 
and Jehovah exulting in the over- 
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throw of his enemies. Isaiah lxiii. 1- 
6; see also Psalm ii. 7-9, Isaiah xiii. 
11-13, 17-19. Jehovah who forgiveth 
iniquity is glorious in holiness. In 
this discernment of righteousness as 
well as love lies the secret of the im- 
precatory psalms. 


The fundamental fact 
is that the psalmists 
and prophets are not | 
praying for personal vengeance. They 
pray for the overthrow of wickedness 
and wicked men, and the triumph of 
God’s kingdom; for the final and 
complete establishment of righteous- 
ness and truth. They are not think- 
ing of themselves merely, but of 
God’s honor as the governor of the 
world. This fact is apparent from 
such passages as Psalm xxxv. 23, 27; 
lvili. 10, 11; lix. 13; Lxiv. 9, prophetic; 
[xix 26 232,335 tocxixt Owe selon his 
16-18; cix. 21-27. 


The Spirit of the 
Imprecations. 


a This spirit belongs 
ie meas equally to the New 
= pp Testament. It is 


breathed in Jesus’ 
declaration of his purpose rees 

the tares. “The Son of man shall 
send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things 
that cause stumbling, and them that 
do iniquity, and shall cast them into 
the furnace of fire: there shall be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth” 
Cia Hie exiiite 4-4) Ree CO msc ace 
xxv. 41-46; Luke xviii. 7. It ani- 
mates the longing of the martyrs 
who had been slain for the word of 
God and for the testimony which they 
held, and who cry “How long, O 
Master, the holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth?” Rev. 
vi. 9,10. It explains the wrath of the 
Lamb. Rev. vi. 16. It gives rise to 
the exhortation to rejoice in the fall 
of Babylon, and to the prayer for 
vengeance upon her. Rev. xvi. 4-7; 
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xviii. 6, 7. It finds expression in 
praise for the judgment that has been 
inflicted. Rev. xix. 1, 2. There is 
nothing in the imprecatory psalms of 
the Old Testament that has not its 
counterpart in the New. The form 
in which this spirit finds expression 
sometimes belongs to the bloody fea- 
tures of ancient warfare, and the 
language of Christ is sometimes fig- 
urative; but this is drapery. Look 
for the essential substance. 


The practical moral- 
ity is entirely clear. 
Our attitude must be 
love to our enemies, prayer for those 
that despitefully use us and persecute 
us, and desire for their eternal salva- 
tion. It must be the attitude of 
Christ as exhibited in his doctrine 
spoken in quiet discourse to his at- 
tentive disciples, and as shown by his 
conduct on the cross in the midst of 
sufferins and surrounded by malig- 
nant foes. It must be the conduct of 
Stephen as he prayed for his murder- 
ers. But suppose that men prove in- 
corrigibly hostile to God and to his 
kingdom, must we wish them success 
or failure? Must we wish the king- 
dom of Satan victory or defeat? To 
ask these questions is to answer them. 
In other words, we must not be actu- 
ated by feelings of revenge, but of 
love for individuals; but we must 
hope and pray for the overthrow of 
all the enemies of God and his king- 
dom and for the triumph of righte- 
ousness. 


‘The Practical 
Morality. 


Z ’ The Rev. WutiaAM 
Examples = Butter was a Meth- 
Modern Times. odist Missionary in 
India at the time of the horrors of 
the Sepoy mutiny. The following 
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extract is from his personal remin- 
iscences published under the title of 
The Land of the Veda. “I preached 
in Nynee Tal (northeast of Delhi, in 
the hills) on Sabbath. Except’ my 
wife and ancther, every Jady was in 
mourning. The enemies of our Lord 
and Saviour were raging and _ blas- 
pheming below, thirsting for our 
blood. The denunciatory psalms, 
which in a calm and quiet civilization 
seem sometimes to read harshly, were 
in our case so apposite and so con- 
sistent that we felt their adaptation 
and proprietv against these enemies 
of God as though they had been act- 
ually composed for our special com- 
fort. We read them with new light, 
and they drew out our confidence in 
God.” 

The race track and gambling had 
secured immunity in New Jersey de- 
spite the efforts of its citizens to put 
down the iniquity. The Christian 
public was thwarted in high places, 
and sin seemed triumphant. Then 
recourse was had to united prayer. 
Meetings were held on a Sabbath 
afternoon throughout the State for 
an expression of public opinion and 
an appeal to God. The late Dr. 
Joun T. DurrieLp, of Princeton, at- 
tended the meeting held at the capital 
of the State. He was asked to lead 
in prayer. He did so, rising and 
using the imprecatory petitions of the 
The audience joined in the 
prayer. They instinctively felt that 
the imprecatory psalm was in proper 
place. The spirit was that of righte- 
ous indignation. ‘The desire was the 
overthrow of wickedness and the tri- 
umph of the right. The prayer was 
believed to be acceptable to the God 


of truth and righteousness. 
fe LOE 1B), 


psalms. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LIT- 
ERARY SETTING. IV. 


REV. WILLIS J. BEECHER, D. D., AUBURN, N. Y. 


Parts OF 2 SAMUEL NOT IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER.— 
The events recorded in 2 Sam. vi.-xii. are not recorded in chro- 
nological order. ‘The Chronicler (1 Chron. xiii. 5) expressly 
tells us that the bringing up of the ark (2 Sam. vi., 1 Chron. xiii.) 
occurred when David’s dominion reached from Shihor to Hamath, 
that is, after the practical completion of David’s conquests, that is, 
after the events recorded in 2 Sam x.-xii. This is corroborated 
by the large scale on which the pageant was conducted, forexample 
the fact that thirty thousand selected men participated (2 Sam. 
vi. 1). The events in 2 Sam. vii. presuppose those in chapter 
vi. Some of the items in 2 Sam. viii. 6-14 seem also to belong to 
the period after the conquests were complete. ‘The description of 
the government of David in 2 Sam. viii. 15-18, belongs at a date 
when some of David’s sons were grown old enough to be priests, 
that is, not less than a dozen years after he became king in Jerusa- 
lem. The calling of Mephibosheth to court (2 Sam. ix.) seems to 
have occurred (ver. 12) when Mephibosheth already had a son. 
As Mephibosheth was only about twelve years old (2 Sam. iv. 
4) when David began to reign in Jerusalem, his coming to the 
king must have been many years after that. From these consid- 
erations it follows that the events recorded in chapters vi., vii. and 
ix. followed the events recorded in chapters x.-xii., while chapter 
viii. iS a Summary, covering the same period of time with the 
others. 

JosErnus A Brinp Gutipr.—Unfortunately, most of the current 
interpretation ignores these obvious facts. From the time of 
Josephus until now men have been content to read this history 
rather than study it, and each reader has followed the track made 
by his predecessors. ‘The result of this superficial method has 
been to load the history with difficulties, most of which vanish 
when we attend to the chronological data which are so distinctly 
given. 

EvENts BEFORE THE BRINGING UP OF THE ARK.—The 
events, in the order of time, were as follows. Having suc- 
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cessfully defended himself against Philistine interference (2 Sam. 
v. 17-25), David, in not less than four aggressive campaigns, 
reduced Philistia (2 Sam. viii. 1, xxi. 15-22, 1 Chron. xviii. 1, xx. 
4-8). In the first of these campaigns David’s life was in peril, 
and from that time his advisers would no longer suffer him to 
expose himself in battle (2 Sam. xxi. 17). He lived in luxury 
in Jerusalem, and his warriors did the fighting. War broke out 
with the Ammonites, and widened its area through campaign after 
campaign, until Moab and Ammon and Edom and the Aramaeans 
far to the north and east were conquered (2 Sam. viii., x.-xii., 1 
Chron. xviii.-xx. 3). Not long before the close of these wars of 
conquest occurred David’s sin in the matter of Uriah. In it cul- 
minated the spiritual deterioration in David which had been in 
progress from the time of the death of Samuel. In the main he 
had done his work admirably as a leader of men, even to the 
formal and superficially sincere recognition of Jehovah in his 
various affairs. But he had shown himself not ideally scrupulous 
in the use of means, becoming a confirmed polygamist, allowing 
the useful Joab to shield himself behind a technicality for the 
murder of Abner, and in other ways conforming to like worldly 
standards. Such a matter as his making his sons priests (2 Sam. 
viii. 18) was probably due to a lack of interest in religious mat- 
ters, and in particular in the ancient religion of Israel, rather than 
to deliberate disobedience. 

The fact that these narratives are out of chronological order is, 
as we have seen, certain. How the fact is to be accounted for is 
not so obvious. Without trying to solve the whole problem, we 
must at least look at certain phenomena in the form of time-words 
as used in the records. ‘The phrase “after this’’ as used in 2 Sam. 
xiii. 1 is clear. The events of the career of Absalom followed 
those recounted in the preceding narratives. “After this” is simi- 
larly used in 2 Sam. xxi. 18. The killing of the second and third 
and fourth Philistine giants was of later date than the killing of 
Ishbi-benob. But look at the same phrase in the duplicate pas- 
sage in 1 Chron. xx. 4. The Chronicler has omitted what is said 
in Samuel concerning Ishbi-benob, and copies what follows, 
including the “after this,” so that the superficial reader might 
understand him to say that the three Philistine campaigns in which 
the. giants were slain followed the conquests east of the Jordan. 
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It is clear that he intended no such thing. He simply copied faith- 
fully, without noticing that the new context might render the text 
misleading. 

Similar statements apply to the same phrase as used in 2 Sam. 
viii. 1, x. 1, duplicated in 1 Chron. xviii. 1, xix. 1, and to the word 
“again” as used in 2 Sam. vi. 1, xxi. 15. These narratives, before 
the writer of Samuel incorporated them into his work, were parts 
of chronological series. He simply removed them from their 
earlier context, without changing the time words which intro- 
duced them in that context. 

Along with these phenomena observe another. The three nar- 
ratives now constituting chapters vi., vil., 1x., are briefer and less 
completely modeled than most of the others. They are less sharp 
than the others in starting from a situation distinctly outlined in a 
preceding narrative, and leading up to another distinctly outlined 
situation. Observe again that the history of David as king over 
all Israel falls into three periods, a period of wars and conquests, a 
period of rest, and a period of domestic troubles, and that chapters 
vi., vii. and 1x. are the account of the period of rest. 

A hypothesis which will account for these phenomena is this: 
that the writer of the books of Samuel took these three sections 
(chapters vi., vii., ix.) from their earlier contexts, intending to 
edit them into a narrative, modeled like the other historical narra- 
tives in Samuel, treating of the period of rest in David’s reign; 
that his work was arrested, perhaps by death; and that afterward 
some one simply put the materials together mechanically, without 
editing. On this hypothesis, the intention probably was that the 
summarizing section (vili.) should follow our present chapter v., 
and the intended narrative of the rest period should come after our 
present chapter xil. 

THE NARRATIVE OF THE BRINGING UP OF THE ARK.—With 
David’s repentance for his great sin came a radical change 
in the whole trend of his conduct. He remembered his friend 
Jonathan, and looked up Jonathan’s son to show him kindness. 
And in particular he displays an interest not hitherto apparent in 
the ark and the national worship of Jehovah. The fifteenth nar- 
rative in the order in which they are now placed is the one which 
describes the bringing of the ark to Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi. dupli- 
cated in 1 Chron. xiii., xv., xvi.). From it is taken the first of the 
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International lessons for October. 

David gathers an immense and august assemblage, and makes 
the bringing up of the ark into his capital a magnificent affair. 
But he undertakes it without due seriousness. He does not take 
the trouble to learn what is the prescribed ceremonial for moving 
the ark. He is full of the idea of restoring the glories of the 
ancient religion, but he is negligent of the requirements of that 
religion. Whatever may be true concerning Uzzah’s fault and 
its punishment, his death was mainly significant as a rebuke to 
David and to Israel. They learned their lesson, and when, after 
three months, the attempt to bring in the ark was renewed, it 
was carried on the shoulders of men, as the ancient law required. 

According to the narrative, David might not with impunity 
violate the ancient ritual, but he might enrich it with orchestral 
music and with dancing and sacred song. ‘This, the account in 
Samuel tells us briefly, and in part by implication; while the 
account in Chronicles spreads it out into details. This is the 
beginning of the history of what David did for the national wor- 
ship of Israel. It is needless to add that, according to the biblical 
accounts, the observances established after the exile by Ezra and 
Nehemiah were those of David and Solomon quite as fully as of 
Moses. 

Tue Levitica, Laws AND THE PsaLMs at THAT DatTE.—In 
the account in Chronicles of the second bringing up of the 
ark it is assumed that the Levitical laws were then in detailed 
operation, and three of our existing psalms (cv., xcvi., cvi.) are 
cited at length as having been sung on that occasion. Ifa person 
should say that he holds these statements to be true to fact because 
he holds that the Bible is inspired and truthful, our friends of the 
Modern View would visit him with crushing contempt for basing 
historical facts upon theoretical opinions. How is it with one 
who holds these statements to be false, on the basis of his opinion 
that the Levitical laws and the psalms were not written till after 
the exile? The fact is that if the reasons for accepting these 
statements of the Chronicler lack something of being complete, the 
reasons for not accepting them are infinitely slender. The 
scholars of the Modern View commonly date the books of 
Chronicles at about B. C. 250, and the true date is probably much 
earlier. At that early time the tradition was prevalent that these 
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particular psalms were in existence in David’s time, and that 
David was the great psalm writer. After all possible minimizing 
of the testimony of Jesus and the men of the New Testament, it 
remains certain that the tradition of their time regarded David as 
the author of certain particular psalms, and as the great writer 
of psalms. I can readily understand that one may be so under the 
bias of some theory of evolutionary Theology that this testimony 
has no weight with him; but that is certainly not the proper atti- 
tude for a truly critical study of history. 

NARRATIVE OF THE GREAT PromisE ‘To Davip.—The 
sixteenth narrative, in the order in which they now stand, 
gives the account of the great promise to David (2 Sam. vii., 
duplicated in 1 Chron. xvii.). From it is taken the second lesson 
for October. Its relations to the preceding and following context 
have been already spoken of. But the narrative is in itself 
exceedingly important and remarkable. 

It includes a summary of the history of Israel from the exodus 
to the time of David. It thus represents the promise made to 
David as having a relation of continuity with the earlier forms of 
Jehovah’s promise to Israel. 

It abounds in Deuteronomic phraseology. In Deuteronomy 
(xii. and other chapters) it had been provided that there should be 
a central national place of sacrifice when Jehovah should give his 
people rest from all their enemies round about, and should choose 
a place to put his name there. In the book of Joshua the claim is 
made that the rest was given through the conquests then made. 
But it turned out to be an imperfect and broken rest all through 
the times of the judges. Now, through David’s conquests, the 
rest has come (2 Sam. vii. 1, 11). Jehovah has chosen Jerusa- 
lem as the place for his name. According to the writer of this 
chapter, David’s idea of building a temple had its basis in the 
Deuteronomic law. Further, David’s prayer before Jehovah 
(18-29) is saturated with Deuteronomic phraseology. A part of 
the obscurity which marks the Hebrew of this passage can be 
removed by putting the Deuteronomic phrases in quotation marks. 
Scholars who hold that Deuteronomy was not written till some 
centuries later have apparently no resource but to say that the 
narrative has been falsified through ignorance or fraud. 

The representation is that the building of the temple by Solo- 
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mon was in fulfillment of the promise here recorded, but that is 
only one incident in the fulfillment. The central thing is that as 
David had it in mind to build Jehovah a house, so Jehovah will 
make David a house (11, 27). The “house” thus promised is 
to be a seed, a line of descendants, with an eternal throne and 
kingdom. Besides other like expressions, the word “forever” is 
used eight times in the chapter. The succeeding prophets and 
psalmists transmit this doctrine of a never ending kingdom of 
God on earth, always reigned over by Jehovah’s Anointed, a king 
of the line of David. And in the New Testament claims concern- 
ing Christ we still find this doctrine of a never ending kingdom 
of God, reigned over by Jehovah’s Anointed, the king of the line 
of David. 

OTHER NARRATIVES AND SUMMARIZING SEcTION.—The 
eighth chapter, duplicated in 1 Chron. xvili., is a sum- 
marizing section like 1 Sam. xiv. 47-52, including chronologically 
the same period with the narrative in vi.-xii., and repeating, 
along with other facts, some of the facts given in the narratives. 
The seventeenth narrative is that concerning Mephibosheth (ix.). 
The eighteenth (x.-xii.) gives details concerning David’s con- 
quests, interweaving an account of his great sin. One should 
become thoroughly familiar with this narrative, and also with the 
events of the history in chronological order, as preliminary to 
the study of the third lesson for October, the fifty-first psalm. 

Tae Frrry-rrrst PsaymM.—The fifty-first is one of thir- 
teen psalms which have titles connecting them with par- 
ticular incidents in the life of David. Eight of these refer 
to incidents that occurred in the life time of Samuel. 
Five, including Ps. vii., refer to incidents occurring after David’s 
great sin and his repentance. Of this later group of incidents the 
one referred to in Ps. li. is the earliest. In other words, if we 
regard these titles as indicating authorship, they attribute inspired 
sacred song to David in his earlier years, before his course of 
spiritual deterioration began, and in his later years, after his 
repentance and restoration, but none at all during the interval. 
It is hardly possible to think that so marked a fact is without sig- 
nificance. It has no small weight as an argument for the histori- 
cal correctness of the biblical statements, including the titles to 
the psalms; and it suggests helpful outlines for the interpreting of 
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the psalms and the narratives. 

Psalms li. and xxxii. are both cosmopolitan. They exhibit the 
' experience of a repentant sinner in any land or age. It is better 
to take them simply in this character rather than lose their spirit- 
ual meaning through distraction of mind over questions of author- 
ship and original historical reference. Nevertheless they fit 
remarkably into the statements made concerning David. 

The title of Ps. li., as interpreted by the contents of the psalm, 
indicates that we have here a picture of David’s consciousness at 
the time when, under the rebuke of Nathan, he has just become 
repentant for his great sin. 

Verses 1-2, in the English, are the statement of the theme. 
The song is a prayer for cleansing from sin, as an act of grace 
through the loving kindness and compassion of Deity. In verses 
3-11 this petition is variously amplified, and in verses 12-17 three 
pleas are presented for the granting of it. The remaining two 
verses are a conclusion, in which Jerusalem is made prominent. 

In the first of the three pleas (12-13) the singer expresses a 
zealous desire to teach the ways of Jehovah, and to secure the 
turning of men’ to him, and to this end he begs for the restoring 
of the joy of salvation, and for willingness of spirit. This agrees 
with the representation made in the narratives to the effect that 
David, soon after his repentance, set about teaching men the ways 
of Jehovah; bringing up the ark, restoring the ancient worship, 
enriching it with music and song, preparing for the erection of 
the temple. In the second plea (14-15) he makes the implication 
that his lips are closed, so that he cannot sing God’s praises, and 
prays that he may be freed from blood guiltiness in order that 
this disability may cease. By this one is at least reminded of the 
fact we have observed above, that the records ascribe no sacred 
songs to David for a long period preceding his repentance. In 
the third plea (16-17) he disclaims all merit based on the offering 
of sacrifices, thus implying that there was something in the exist- 
ing circumstances which might render such a disclaimer pertinent ; 
and in the conclusion he identifies his own interests with those of 
Jerusalem, and is looking forward to worship by sacrifice on a 
magnificent scale. Here again the situation is distinctly Davidic. 

Tur THirty-sECoND PsaLM.—The thirty-second psalm con- 
stitutes the last lesson for October. It has the name of David in 
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its title, but is not assigned to any definite situation in the life of 
David. It is quoted by Paul and explicitly attributed to David 
(Rom. iv. 7). It has commonly been regarded, on the basis of 
its contents, as a companion piece to Psalm li., of a somewhat 
later date, when the singer looked back upon his sin and repentance 
as memories of the past. 


THE BOOKS OF KINGS FOR EDIFICATION. 
REV. J. F. RIGGS, D. D., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Solomon, Jeroboam, Jehoshaphat, Ahab, Jehu, Josiah, they pass 
before us in solemn procession; hero, statesman, king, prophet, 
each of them laden with a prophetic “burden.” The contrasts 
material and moral are equally striking. Asa reigned forty-one 
years in Jerusalem, and Zimri seven days in Tirzah. Is it not a 
portrait gallery set before us by divine wisdom? 

There is a spiritual profit to be recognized and appreciated in 
the long line of Hebrew history from Abraham to our own day, 
and it would be a pity if any reader should turn away from the 
books of the Kings, as if they were a moral wilderness. Do we 
find any passages in the Old Testament more pathetic? Are there 
any maxims more pungent? Yet it is a fair question, In what 
direction are we to look for such edification? and How does this 
record enable us to grow in grace? Of course we shall not expect 
to find any chapter parallel to the eighth of Romans, or the 
fifteenth of First Corinthians. But we do find in this noble monu- 
ment of truth three distinct lines of thought so twisted together 
as to convey ethical instruction of consummate beauty and practi- 
cal value. "They may be conveniently classified thus, teachings 
which relate to (a) the general system of the divine government, 
(b) the blight and curse which follows sin, (c) the doctrine of 
Opportunity, as God bestows it upon men. 


First: Tue GENERAL SYSTEM OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 

Passages of wonderful vividness abound, and their moral value 
may be measured by the insight of the reader. He feels what he 
cannot see. Discernment must outrun logic. There is above the 
facts an awful something which transcends the facts, and lends to 
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them a significance which is unique. Why is Hebrew history fa- 
miliar to many who ignore Tacitus? Why is Ben-hadad known to 
some who never heard of Leonidas or Agesilaus? The explanation 
may be indicated by a single word, Inspiration. It is a record of 
human activity, indeed, but so intertwined with the wisdom of the 
Almighty that it stands apart from ordinary annals. Moses lifted 
up his rod over the river and the sea because Jehovah directed 
him to do so, and that river, that sea can never lose for us the 
prodigious significance then developed. Tragic incidents cluster 
about the Exodus and no man can snatch the halo from the head 
of Moses. So, various unknown writers in obedience to an im- 
pulse from above set themselves to the task of imparting wisdom 
through the medium of their national story, which has been called 
“More than epic.”* And that story differs from all others very 
much as the Nile.and the Red Sea differ from other bodies of 
water. The turbid Egyptian stream and the blue waves that 
sparkle near the foot of Sinai can never be commonplace to us 
by reason of Moses’ rod, and when we call to mind the names of 
Jehu or Rab-shakeh we see them set forever in the pillory of divine 
disapproval. 

The experience of mankind is not simply a study of human 
nature. It is not the mere chemistry or anatomy of national life. 
Far more than this, it is the setting forth of the divine govern- 
ment, a demonstration under the moral law. God is King, and he 
declares his purpose unmistakably. “TI do not this for your sake, 
O house of Israel, but for my holy name.” (Ezekiel xxxvi. 22.) 
History is a record of God’s dealings with man, not to be con- 
founded with mere annals. It depicts and it explains. The 
movements of society become intelligible in this way, and the 
sequence of cause and effect is pointed out. ‘God is in the midst 
of her.” No mere rhetoric can do justice to the moral dignity of 
such teaching. It is a branch of Theology, setting forth the 
divine acts, even as the Law states his Will. Men are capricious 
and wicked, nevertheless the course of the ages is “channelled be- 
tween the mountains of his purpose.” 

It is interesting at the seashore to watch the surf as a study in 
mechanics. ‘The rollers curl and break, even when there is no 
wind. But why? Because of the vast depths behind that surf. 


*A, P. Stanley. 
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The oscillations of the ocean make the impression which is so 
strangely suggestive. It is very different along the margin of a 
pond. The phenomena of human experience are like the surf. 
They are inexplicable unless the student can grasp the mighty 
forces at work in the depths beyond. 

Throughout this narrative we note the quiet recognition of God 
as the supreme fact, with which all men must finally make their 
reckoning. ‘‘Now Obadiah feared the Lord greatly.” ‘And the 
Lord gave Solomon wisdom as he promised him.’ In countless 
instances there is a recognition of that truth of which Isaiah 
wrote (xliii. 21), “This people have I formed for myself, they 
shall show forth my praise.” Furthermore, this was equally true 
in the day of victory and of defeat. When the children of 
Ephraim carrying bows turned back in the day of battle still it was 
a lesson from the God of battles. 

The shaft of a column is much taller than the foundation, yet 
it rests solidly upon it. So the spiritual value of these narratives 
is more precious to us than their historical value, but the two are 
morally inseparable. The allegory rises naturally out of the fact. 
The same principle is inculeated over and over. A series of car- 
toons present themselves as we turn the pages, each in its proper 
sequence teaching the doctrine already set forth, but adding some 
details not given hitherto. A geometrical diagram may be given 
first in its simplicity, then with letters at the angles, and finally 
fully explained. It is just so with many of these biblical emblems. 
Thus in the story of Hagar we have a number of moral types. 
Mark a single one of them. In leaving the service of her mistress 
Hagar turned away from the harshness of Sarah, but she also 
abandoned the altar of Abraham. Pass on into the later record 
and see how this simple type is expanded and made tostand forever 
as a lesson for the race. When the ten tribes revolted from alle- 
giance to the house of David, they did indeed turn away from the 
tyranny of Solomon’s forced labor, but in that same moment they 
cut the bond of a sacred covenant. It was a terrible mistake. 
The oppression of Solomon was bad, but the worship of the calves 
was worse. In similar fashion the books of the Kings develop 
and make clear many of the maxims given to Israel by Moses, and 
left in a patriarchal brevity. 

The first chapter of Genesis is not the place to look for a scien- 
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tific geology, but there is one grand truth there set forth in a 
manner worthy of the subject. Details are not given us, but this 
is most solemnly asserted, that it was God who created the heaven 
and the earth. So in the historical parts of Scripture, notably in 
these books of the Kings, there is no elaborate theorizing, no 
ostentatious philosophy of history, but the one fact which overtops 
and outranks all else is steadily kept in the foreground ; namely the 
momentous truth expressed in the first verse of the ninety-seventh 
Psalm: “Jehovah reigns; let the earth rejoice.” It is a picture- 
gallery in which each piece has its message, tells its own story. 
The dealings of Omnipotence with individuals and with nations, 
with prophets and kings, in time of peace and in the horrors of 
war. Such is the story of the Hebrew commonwealth. Great 
dynastic and social changes are here set forth in so clear a light as 
to form a triumphant answer to the sneering question of Rab- 
shakeh, ‘‘What confidence is this wherein thou trustest ?”’ 

Some of the miracles narrated are singularly like those of which 
we read in the Gospels, and the barley loaves offered to the prophet 
by the man from Baal Shalisha (2 K. iv. 42), call to mind the 
loaves and fishes of the hillside in Galilee. (Matt. xiv. 17.) If 
we are to read of Jesus’ miracle for our spiritual edification we 
may surely apply the same principle to the Old Testament inci- 
dent. The barrel of meal and the cruse of oil which did not waste 
away during the famine may be taken as a noble allegory of the 
divine method in dealing with Christian faith. They who use 
their gifts however limited, as blessings in trust for the good of 
others, will find those blessings augmented and not exhausted in 
the administration of the divine bounty. In this connection we 
mark the patient and tender consideration shown toward the weak, 
even toward the faulty and inconsistent, just as the same lesson is 
taught in the New Testament. It was certainly inconsistent in 
Naaman to carry earth from Judea to construct an altar for Jeho- 
vah in Damascus, and yet at the same moment to admit that he 
would bow down in the house of Rimmon. But mark how kindly 
the grace of him who knows all human weakness dealt with this 
moral instability, for the prophet bade the Syrian Captain “Go in 
peace.” ‘T’he problems of the time had to be wrought out in spite 
of a confused and disorderly life. The community was semi- 
barbarous in many ways, and the fragments of old pagan tribes, 
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the Philistines and the Hittites, still remained as a snare and a 
torment. These heathen remnants acted the part of a splinter in 
the flesh, in the Hebrew social economy; an irritating foreign 
substance, an element which could not be assimilated, a corrosive 
poison. On the other hand, the providential protection of the 
house of David is shown in the day when Athaliah destroyed the 
seed royal. 

The glaring contrasts in the character of Ahab are well worth 
our study. He was not on the whole a good man, yet he was 
in some respects a good king. It is to his lips that we owe the 
noble maxim of 1 K. xx. 11;* the manly declaration of self-respect 
in 1 K. xx. 9; and the keen appreciation of opportunity in 1 K. 
xxii. 3. This last is specially noteworthy in view of the fact that 
Ahab fully recognized the numerical difference between his own 
force and that of his Syrian antagonist. (1K. xx. 27.) 

The relation of the state to the government of Jehovah is made 
intelligible by the attitude and the public utterances of the two 
great prophets, Elijah and Elisha, who stand out in the tempest of 
wickedness, as Daniel stood in Babylon, and Paul in Corinth. It 
is not difficult to find a spiritual application in the lives of these 
moral giants, indeed, almost every incident in the story is well 
adapted to the purpose of religious discourse. They counted not 
their lives dear to them if they could only make men see that 
Jehovah reigns. 


SEcoNnD: THE BLIGHT AND CursE Wuicnu Fo.utow SIN. 


A solemn deep irony pervades this narrative. In it we see an 
evil policy resulting in shocking tragedies, cruel suffering, and 
in the utter blasting of national pride. Yet sometimes there is no 
comment. Facts are left to speak for themselves. It is the most 
skillful of artists who can do their work in this way. Strong 
emotions are kindled, in the reader without any direct appeal to the 
sentimental side of character. The cartoon is sketched in with 
such power that a few master strokes do the work. We seem 
to be witnesses, to behold the downfall’of a vainglorious monarch 
who has thrown away his sceptre, or the angry flush on the face 


*It is interesting to observe the wonderful terseness of this maxim in Hebrew. 
It is only four words, as against sixteen words in English. 
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of a man who could not terrify the prophet. The folly of using 
power for selfish ends is set forth both in the case of Solomon 
himself, a great king, and in that of Ahaziah, a weak and con- 
temptible one. (2 K. i. 9-16.) The insane folly of Rehoboam 
is partly accounted for when we notice the name of his mother, 
and her heathen lineage. 1 K. xiv. 21.) 

An awful black shadow follows every kind of wrong doing, and 
in this particular there is a very interesting parallel between the 
books now under consideration and the noblest of the Greek 
tragedies.* The difference, however, is marked. In the Scrip- 
ture there is a clear light given to relieve the gloom, while the 
mere human wisdom of Aeschylus and Sophocles could only sug- 
gest a hope of pardon, a vague hint of divine intervention. 

Let the student ask for a statement of the doctrine, and he sees 
the illustrations instead. Case after case is presented in which 
divine wisdom was ignored or refused and ruin or calamity soon 
overtakes the foolish and guilty offender. Mark the unworthy 
pagan alliances of Solomon, and the consequences. Note the 
direct and indirect results of luxury, extravagance, slavery, and 
the existence of a pagan element of no small proportions in 
Hebrew society. The “children of Solomon’s servants” were 
always a peril and a temptation to the very end of the national life. 

Again, we see how a good thing may become an occasion of evil, 
as in the case of the temple itself. It is true that God gave express 
permission to the king, and the temple was built, and it was 
accepted of God on the day of the dedication. But it should also 
be noted that no signal blessings ever followed from the formal 
services held therein. God spoke to Israel through the prophets, 
rarely if ever from the sacred precincts. And that edifice stood 
for centuries as the monument of a policy that caused the disrup- 
tion of the state. It had been erected by forced labor, and was 
in every particular absurdly extravagant. It did not help on the 
cause of vital piety in Israel except to a very limited extent in the 
capital. For the nation at large it was a costly failure. 

The simple tabernacle used by David stood on Mount Zion, and 


*This horrible shadow that pursues the sinner is specially impressive in 
Aeschylus. It is clear that the great dramatist knew something of the gloom, 
where there is no Redeemer. 

See Aeschylus, Humenides, lines 269, 377, 552. 

See Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus, lines 1375-1396. 
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the system there honored took deep root in the life of the people, 
so that the very name “Zion” became a household word, and reap- 
pears constantly in the Psalms and later literature to our own day. 
This was never true of the later and more magnificent temple on 
Mount Moriah. No such blessings followed it, and the name of 
the locality was never endeared to the popular fancy as is the other. 
It sounds right to speak of the “Songs of Zion,” but who ever 
heard of the songs of Moriah? If this be true of so worthy a 
scheme as that of Solomon’s temple, which was of course avowedly 
a step in the direction of holiness, how much more true is it of 
matters where evil was openly triumphant? The terrible Nemesis 
that pursued the crimes of Joab, Shimei, and others, reminds us 
again and again of the trilogy of Orestes. Who can outrun the 
terrors of a guilty conscience? Who can evade the “Great 
Avenger?” The tragedy of Naboth comes to mind, and we find 
that the writer had this purpose unmistakably before him, in that 
he sets forth an array of woes that were consequences of sin. The 
formula of St. Matthew is vividly brought to remembrance, 
“That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet.” 
This very idea is conspicuous in 1 K. ii. 27, 1 K. xvi. 34, and 2 
K. ix. 25-26. The wanton blasphemy of 1 K. xx. 28 is sure to 
find its fit recompense, and so too the luxury and drunkenness of 1 
K. xx. 16. It was a foolish thing for Jehoshaphat to say to Ahab, 
“T am as thou art, my people as thy people, my horses as thy 
horses,’ and full dearly did he pay the penalty of this reckless 
speech. All the rest of his life it was a grim, hideous picture in 
his memory. Sleeping or waking he could see that ghastly “field 
of the dead” at Ramoth Gilead, where thousands of Hebrew 
soldiers went down in blood before the chariots of Ben-hadad. In 
all these stories we see the society of the times set in the pillory of 
moral lights and shades. It was with Israel as it was with 
Naaman, “a mighty man, but a leper.’”’* 


Tsirp: DocTRINE OF OPPORTUNITY AS Gop BESTOWS IT. 


This is the crowning beauty of the book. It shows us how 
nobly gifts are bestowed even on the careless and unthankful. It 


*The giant civilization of our own day might lay this passage to heart with 
profit. Our strident twentieth century life has its triumphs, victories, achieve- 
ments, but there are also the putrid spots, the ‘‘submerged tenth,’’ the slums. 
London itself, with its East End and its West End, is mighty, buta leper. 
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may be true that this is the most obvious and the least necessary 


of all moral instruction. Yet it has seemed good to the inspired 
writers to press home the lesson. It is to-day as it was then, God 
sends the rain on good and bad alike, and extends privileges to 
many who abuse the gift and blaspheme the Giver. Sometimes 
a superb gift may awaken the slumbering sense of responsibility. 
The mantle of Elijah was taken up and worthily carried for years 
by a man who was not the equal of that great prophet. And in 
this we find a great comfort. It is a moral allegory for all ages. 
If the heroes are dead, and genius is gone, let us at least venture 
humbly to carry the mantle, the rod, or the book, which may 
prove the emblem and reminder of lofty genius. It may not be 
our privilege to stand as a heroic figure on Carmel, yet we may dig 
the dry ditches that are to be flushed with the rain of a providential 
interposition. (2 K. 11. 16.) 

Often in our own experience we have been blessed, and when 
our utmost capacity has been called out, then we saw that there 
was to be no waste. ‘‘And the oil stayed.” (2 K.iv.6.) Often 
when gifts or privileges have been suddenly withdrawn, we have 
felt in a new sense that they were not our own, but sacredly 
entrusted. ‘‘Alas, Master, for it was borrowed.” (2 K. vi. 5.) 
If any one is easily discouraged, or timid, he may lay to heart the 
injunction of the prophet to the king, ‘““Thou shouldest have smit- 
ten five or six times.” (2 K. xiii. 19.) And he who travels in 
foreign parts, making a curious sojourn in the cities of the enemy, 
ought to remember the adventures of Ahaz in Damascus, and what 
it was that Ahaz brought back with him from that idolatrous 
place. (2 K. xvi. 10.) 

Many passages in this record are well adapted to a spiritual 
treatment in homiletics, the only regret is that it should be impos- 
sible to do adequate justice to such lofty themes. The sublime 
text makes the preacher ashamed of his own incapacity, yet it is 
cowardly to turn back in the day of duty. One superb allegory is 
embodied in the story of the stone-squarers. They did their work 
in a place that was apart from the sacred precincts of Mount 
Moriah. ‘The dust and confusion, the clink of hammer and chisel, 
all that would offend must be kept away from that hallowed spot. 
“There was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in 
the house while it was in building.” Is not this a very real hint 
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as to a lofty spiritual truth? Verily, those souls that are to be 
pillars in the temple of our God, who are to go no more out for- 
ever, must be prepared for their high station indeed, but the 
preparation will not take place in the midst of the glory in the 
Upper Temple. It will take place in the quarry. Here in time is 
the dust, the confusion, the wearing toil. Here we listen to the 
clink of hammer and of chisel, but in that world of light the stones, 
that St. Peter calls “living stones,” will be fitted into their places 
without any tool of iron, but in the richness and beauty of celes- 
tial harmonies. 


TRANSFER OF THE ARK TO JERUSALEM. 
PROFESSOR JOHN D. DAVIS, PRINCETON, N. J. 


“The whole transaction [as recorded in 2 Sam. vi.] was con- 
trary to the provisions of the law... . The ark was first to be 
covered by the priests [Aaron and his sons] (Num. iv. 5) ; it was 
then to be taken up and carried by the Levites [the sons of 
Kohath] (iv. 15). ... The fact is, as now generally conceded, 
that the method of David shows his ignorance of the Levitical 
regulation.” Professor Henry Preserved Smith. 

Does it show David’s ignorance or his carelessness? The 
existence of several contemporary high priests in the time of 
Christ does not show ignorance on the part of the authorities. 
Was it then ignorance or carelessness on David’s part? What 
does the narrative indicate? 

The historical facts are simply that the intention was to draw 
the ark to Jerusalem in a cart, just as it had been conveyed back 
by the Philistines; but the journey was interrupted by judgment 
and when the journey was resumed three months later the ark was 
carried by men. 2 Sam. vi. 3, 9,13. The judgment that was 
inflicted on Uzzah strictly accorded with the law (Num. iv. 15, 19, 
20) and the change in the mode of transporting the ark so far 
corresponded with the law that the ark was now borne by men. 
Who carried it? In references to the transport of the ark before 
the time of David, the priests bore it. Joshua iii. 83.D?; iii. 13 JE; 
iv. 9 JE; also 10 and 16; vi. 4, 6, 12, etc. JE; compare Judg. xvii. 
7-12; 1 Sam. iv. 4; vi. 14, 15. The priests were Levites of the 
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family of Kohath and hence authorized by law to bear the ark. 
After this event, the priests Zadok and Abiathar attend the ark, 
Levites bear it. 2 Sam. xv. 24, 25, 29;1 Kg. vii. 3,4. Thus both 
before and after the establishment of the sanctuary at Jerusalem by 
David the practice of Israel in transporting the ark was that it 
should be borne by men and these bearers were priests or other 
members of the tribe of Levi. Is it not probable that the custom 
was also observed on the occasion of the ark’s transfer to Jerusa- 
lem ? 

On turning to the book of Chronicles, a similar picture is found. 
The custom was indeed observed. 1 Chron. xv. 2-15. The 
chronicler specifies Levites and priests as the bearers of the ark 
and its escort on this occasion; a host more than eight hundred in 
number who were sanctified to bring up the ark (vs. 12, 14), of 
whom five hundred belonged to the family of Kohath. He gives 
the names of the six chiefs, and he states that ‘“‘the children of 
the Levites bore the ark of God with the staves thereon, as Moses 
commanded.” 

Professor Driver, in his Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel, remarks: ‘The variations between the two 
narratives [in Samuel and Chronicles] are here remarkably strik- 
ing and instructive. In particular the earlier narrative [that in 
Samuel] makes no mention of the Levites; the later authority is 
careful to supply the omission.’ But does it appear after a study 
of the earlier narrative that the later authority is unhistorical? <A 
broad study of the early custom of Israel indicates that the 
Levites officiated as the chronicler expressly states. This later 
historian is commonly thought to have been himself a priest ; and 
he is undoubtedly interested in tracing the activities of the priests 
and Levites in the history of the nation. This interest sufficiently 
accounts for his particular mention of them and for his relation 
of other details at this point. Does his ability to cite the names 
of the persons engaged in the transaction indicate that he draws 
his narrative from documents? 


PSALM CX1X. 
REV. J. E. H. THOMPSON, D. D., STIRLING, SCOTLAND. 


This is not only the longest of the Psalms, but in regard to spir- 
itual experience the richest. There is little logical connection be- 
tween the parts, but this rather heightens the effect of the single 
sentences. Although its artificial structure seems to preclude high 
poetic feeling, yet as Dr. Maclaren says there is a certain beauty in 
its very monotony—like the ripples on a sunlit sea. The rich 
spiritual experience of the writer needs only to be denuded of its 
Judaic form to be full of comfort and strength to believers of 
every age. At present our object is not to discuss the literary 
character or point out the homiletic uses of this Psalm but to en- 
quire into its probable date and authorship. 

The date to be ascribed to this Psalm is of considerable import- 
ance. It belongs to the last of the five books into which the 
Psalter is divided. If this arrangement is in any sense chrono- 
logical then this Psalm belongs to the latest stratum of the Psalter, 
and to fix even approximately its date determines to some extent 
the terminous a quo—the date from which we are to reckon back* 


*NoTE.—At the same time it is by no means certain that the succession of the 
books in the Psalter represent chronological stvata. The Psalms are regarded 
as being divided into five books because of the ‘five-fifths of the Law’ ( Dillmann 
Genesis Eng. Transl., v. I., p. 1). There seem to be other principles at work. 
The first two Books, mainly ascribed to David, are distinguished from each other 
by the name of God prominently used, the first Book being Jahwistic, the second 
Elohistic. The third Book is mainly Korathite in authorship—only one Psalm, 
the 86th, being ascribed to David. The fourth is made up largely of anonymous 
psalms—one being ascribed to Moses and two to David. The fifth Book has 
very much the aspect of an appendix and contains groups of Psalms of special 
character, as the Psalms of Degrees and the latter group of Hallelujah Psalms— 
much asin many of our Hymnbooks, Doxologies, Dismission Hymns, Children’s 
Hymns are grouped together by themselves at the end. The fact that Davidic 
Psalms occur in a book mainly Korathite, and if our hypothesis is correct, re- 
garded as a whole as Korathite does not invalidate that hypothesis any more 
than in classics the title ‘‘the Epistles of Cicero’’ to Brutus is invalidated by the 
fact that the 17th letter of the first book of these Epistles is neither from Cicero 
nor to Brutus. In ancient days people were neither so exact nor exacting in 
such matters as they are now. There does not seem to us conclusive evidence 
that the third, fourth and fifth books were added to the original collection suc- 
cessively after intervals more or less prolonged. Even though this were the 
case, it does not follow that all the Psalms in the book newly added to the 
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Psalms cxix. has been declared late by almost all critical authori- 
ties, the only question is the degree of lateness to be ascribed to it. 
‘Ewald held that it belonged to the age of Ezra, Hitzig his con- 
temporary relegates all the Psalms after the 72d to the times of the 
Maccabees, placing some of them as late as the age of Alexander 
Jannaeus. Singularly enough as we shall see he does not venture 
to place this Psalm at the last named late date. Roughly speaking 
since the days of Ewald critics have agreed in attributing to Psalm 
cxix. a Maccabean date. 

As there is no title, our critical investigations are neither ham- 
pered nor guided by any tradition. For the late date above men- 
tioned linguistic arguments are advanced. ‘These are mainly the 
presence of alleged Aramaisms, which, however, are not numerous 
even though they were all incontestable. Further even though 
these were much more numerous they would afford little evidence 
of lateness. The idea that the presence of Aramaisms proves a 
document late has been inherited from the early days of last cen- 
tury when the discoveries of Botta and Layard were yet in the 
future. It was then open to men to assume Hebrew to be the 
earliest of Semitic tongues, that to this followed Aramaic, and to 
it again Arabic. It is now recognized that Aramaic was the 
ordinary language of commercial and political intercourse before 
the Sargonids reigned in Nineveh. One might as legitimately 
maintain that Shakespeare’s “Henry V.” is of the Restoration 
period because the French scene in it suggests the notorious influ- 
ence that France had in the English court during the. reign: of 
Charles II. and consequently in English Literature then. It is 
not improbable that after the Babylonian deportation Hebrew 
gradually ceased to be generally spoken, and such Hebrew as was 
written became very much Aramaised. Does however the Psalm 
before us present phenomena that suggest so late a period? Had 
the vav conversive disappeared altogether from this Psalm as it 
has done from the book of Ecclesiastes—were the short relative, 
as is also the case in Ecclesiastes, the rule—were the Aramaic 
words, idioms and senses of words frequent,—something might be 


Psalter at any of those dates were composed in the interval between the former 
issue of the Psalter and this addition. When any Church issues a new hymn- 
book, there are many hymns in the new book that were not in the old, but some 
of these new hymns might quite well have been known when the former hymn- 
book was compiled, but for some reason were put aside. 
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said for these being indications of a late date. This is not the case. 
There are several indubitable instances of the vav conversive e. g. 
v. 26—“T have declared my ways and Thou heardest me "JIYIM 


waltd neni. V. 57—“I have remembered Thy name, oh Lord, 
in the night and have kept FNWNI wH eshmerah Thy law.” 
RE th 3 


Further there are several cases where, while in the Massoretic 
pointing the vav is simply connective, in the Alexandrian version 
it is rendered as conversive thus, v. 45, where in our version it is 
rendered according to the Massoretic-—‘‘I will walk at liberty for 
I seek Thy precepts,” the Septuagint has “I walk at large because 
I sought Thy commandments,” and so in the three succeeding 
verses. There is not a single case of the short relative in Psalm 
cxix. although it is the rule in the five Pslams that close the Psal- 
ter attributed in the Septuagint to Haggai and Zechariah, and in 
certain of the Psalm of degrees, as for instance cxxil., CxxXiV., 
exxxill., which though attributed to David in the Massoretic are 
untitled in the Septuagint. We may assume that there is no evi- 
dence in the language which points to a late date. 

But arguments are drawn from the contents of the Psalm which 
are supposed to prove it late and much post-exilic. The import- 
ance given to the Law as a thing to be read and studied is regarded 
as strong evidence. This would be the case were it demonstrated 
or even proved to be reasonably probable that the Law was not 
committed to writing till after the Exile. This however we main- 
tain on other grounds not to be the case. If the prophecies of 
Amos are pre-exilic then the intimate knowledge which he—not a 
priest—exhibits of the minutiae of sacrificial ritual (e. g. Amos iv. 
5) shows that the Law was read and studied by herdsmen. If 
however it is urged that the very definite notion of the Law as a 
divine revelation full of moral and spiritual uses implies a mental 
progress not to be expected in pre-exilic times, then I for one de- 
clare all arguments drawn from the evolution of ideas to be 
hazardous in the extreme. On the one hand the reader is apt to 
give definite meanings to phrases which perhaps had only vague 
notions attached to them by the writer. Further some individuals 
shoot far ahead of their fellows in spiritual and intellectual insight. 
The description Plato gives in his Republic of the sufferings, 
which the just man would necessarily endure, may be regarded as 
an example of both. “The perfectly just man will be scourged, 
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racked, bound, his eyes burnt out, and finally will be crucified.” 
Nobody has asserted that passage to be interpolated or argued 
from it that Plato lived after Christ. We must remember that 
Greece produced only one Plato, and that even he had but vague 
ideas of the nature of sin, of its recoil from perfect righteousness. 
That could only come with a knowledge of Christ. 

It is further alleged that its elaborately artificial form proves 
this Psalm to be late. Artificiality of form is not at all an evi- 
dence of a date late in the history of a literature. What could be 
more artificial than some of the forms of versification adopted in 
the “spacious days of great Elizabeth” and those of her successor. 
Thus in George Herbert’s short poem “The Altar” the lines are so 
arranged that the printed poem presents an image of the thing. 
Could artificiality go further than that. The arrangements of 
rhymes in the Sonnet is highly artificial, yet in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century between 1591 and 1597 Sidney Lee, the 
biographer of Shakespeare, tells us twelve hundred sonnets were 
printed. One cannot easily imagine anything more artificial in 
construction than the “ballade” and “Rondel” of French poetry. 
Yet these forms of verse were favored, not in the decadent days of 
Louis 15th but in the fifteenth century. With all our admiration 
of Horace we cannot deny that his versification is highly artificial, 
yet this artificiality marked the vigorous youth of Latin literature 
not its decrepitude. The truth is that experimenting with artifi- 
cialities is a sign of adolescence in a literature if the legendary 
ballad is the frequent product of its infancy. If, however, there 
is any truth in the hypothesis that the Psalms were arranged chro- 
nologically then this acrostic form was early, for several of these 
acrostic Psalms are attributed to David, and occur in the first book 
as for instance the xxv. and xxxiv. 

As we have found that none of the preceding methods give us 
any incontestible proofs of date we shall proceed to another. His- 
torical criticism has introduced a method of fixing literary dates 
which is, when it can be applied, much more satisfactory. A clear 
reference in a document to an event of known date proves it to 
have been written after the event in question. But the non-men- 
tion of an event unless in special circumstances is not evidence 
that a document thus silent was composed before the given event. 
Hence the fact that the author of this Psalm does not refer to the 
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capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar is not to be held as evi- 
dence that he wrote before it. Further the mention must be clear 
and definite else its probative force is much weakened. Byron 
wrote in the “Curse of Minerva’ — 


“Look to the East where Ganges’ swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant Empire to its base. 
Lo! there rebellion rears her ghastly head 
‘And glares the Nemesis of Native dead, 
Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood 
And claims his long arrear of Northern blood.”’ 


One carelessly reading these lines might think they referred to the 
mutiny of 1857, yet they were written nearly half a century be- 
fore.* 

These are general considerations which however are not appli- 
cable to the case before us, as there is no reference to any public 
event of known date. 

A poem, however, often implies a background—a state of so- 
ciety—the existence of certain institutions—from which the date 
of its composition may be inferred. This is often more conclu- 
sive than references to isolated events unless these are very clear 
and definite. Caution, however, needs to be exercised to avoid 
hasty conclusions. With all due care to avoid dangers ahead we 
shall endeavor to find out from the poem itself (1) the personal 
characteristics of the writer, (2) the place where he probably 
wrote and (3) from the institutions and general character of the 
time implied infer the date when he wrote. 

1. The personal characteristics of the writer. Asa preliminary 
to this we must consider how far what seem personal references 
are to be regarded as really so. According to Olshausen all ap- 
parently personal references are to be regarded as spoken of the 
Jewish people or the Chasidim (saints) among them. The main 
reason for this hypothesis is that as the Psalms were written for 
public worship they must express the feelings of the community as 
a whole. In any sense applicable to the case before us this is 
totally against all analogy. In any hymn in our hymn books 
when the first person is used we do not think that the Church is 
personified. When Cardinal Newman writes “those angel faces 
smile which I have loved long since and lost awhile” we never 


It was written in Athens in March, 1811. 
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think that he refers to the martyrs whom the Church has “lost 
awhile.” If it be said that Newman did not write this hymn for 
public worship then we can take Cowper’s hymn “There is a 
fountain filled with blood.” A corresponding theory applied to 
it would make nonsense of the second verse—‘‘The dying thief 
rejoiced to see that fountain in his day, and there have I as vile as 
he washed all my sins away.’’> Indeed the whole hymn becomes 
absurd unless it is personal. Another reason is the difficulty of 
finding a historical background suitable. ‘This difficulty arises 
wholly from the presupposition that these Psalms are all Macca- 
bean. ‘Hence it does not apply to those who do not believe in these 
Psalms being Maccabean, indeed it affords them a good reason for 
their disbelief. Against this view of Olshausen’s the Psalm 
cxxix. is nearly demonstrative evidence ‘“‘Many a time have they 
afflicted me from my youth may Israel now say;’ if it had been 
the custom for Israel to be personified in the Psalms the latter 
clause would have been needless. We shall assume that what 
seem to be personal references in this Psalm are really so. 

The first question is as to the age of the writer, is he old, young 
or middle-aged? Ewald thinks he must be old, Delitzsch thinks 
he must be young, while Perowne holds him to have been middle- 
aged. It is difficult to understand an old man saying “I under- 
stand more than the aged.” Although the word Dp} 


Zeqenim is rendered in the Authorized Version ‘‘Ancients”’ 
it really means “aged” and is so rendered in the Revised. The 
word has two meanings (1) personally old thus (Genesis xxv. 8) 
Abraham is said to be Zagén and so Jacob (Genesis xiii. 27). (2). 
Officially usually in the plural, thus (Genesis I. 7) “the elders 
D3p} Zeqénim of his house.” In no case does it refer to those 
who lived aforetime—they would have been called those of the 
ancient days DIP Qadménim. When he says (v. 99) “T 


have more understanding than all my teachers’’ it seems more 
natural to regard him as having left-their instruction compara- 
tively recently than to think of him as complacently comparing 
his own attainments with those of men long passed away. At the 
same time he occupies evidently too important a place to be in ex- 
treme youth. Princes especially in the Kast would not occupy a 
sitting of their council in slandering a mere youth. While rela- 
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tively young he is old enough to be a prominent man of affairs. 
Let us say somewhere between thirty and forty. 

The social position of the author falls next to be considered. 
He is of importance at the Court for he savs (v. 46) “I will speak 
(LXX. I spoke) of thy testimonies before Kings and shall not be 
(LXX. was not) ashamed.” This does not suit the case of one 
confessing God before a heathen tribunal, like those set up in 
Palestine by Epiphanes because these mavistrates would not be 
called “Kings.” Nor would it suit confession before a heathen 
monarch as Epiphanes, it is shame the Psalmist dares, not danger, 
not torture. Further he is sufficiently important for princes (v. 
23) to “sit and speak against him” (v. 161) “and to persecute him 
without a cause.” Had he been a poor man they would not have 
spoken against him, they would simply and without ceremony 
have put him out of the way. He must have possessed such 
power and backing that these princes had to be somewhat cautious 
in their assaults. 

(2) Where then was this Psalm written? 

Was the Psalmist an exile? Certainly in v. 19 he says: “I am 
a stranger “) gér in the earth (or the land)”—the Greek render- 


ing is mdpotxos. Is this to be taken literally? or only figuratively, 
as in the frequently sung hymn “I’m but a stranger here Heaven 
ismy home?” In Psalm xxix. 12, attributed to David in the title, 
the writer declares “I ama stranger with Thee and a sojourner as 
all my fathers were”—with distinct reference to Genesis xxiii. 4. 
If David wrote the Psalm the term gér did not seem unsuited to 
his case as persecuted by Saul—if the Psalm was merely attributed 
to him, still those who so attributed it thought David might have 
called himself so. The important position the Psalmist occupied 
in the court seem unsuited to an exile. Of course against this is 
to be put the high positions held by Daniel and Nehemiah. These 
are exceptional, and certainly the critical school cannot bring 
Daniel forward, as they do not believe the historicity of the book. 
It does not appear that the writer meant it to be taken literally. 
Had the Psalmist been an actual exile and desired to emphasize 
the fact, not only would his references to it have been more fre- 
quent, but the concomitants of exile especially painful to a Jew 
would also have been mentioned—the taunts of idolaters—the 
contempt of the conquerors—the impossibility of fulfilling much 
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of the law and many other things. On the other hand if being in 
exile he had no purpose of emphasizing the fact, he would never 
have mentioned it at all—it would have been too obvious for ref- 
erence. If however he were resident in Palestine, but felt himself 
completely out of sympathy with those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, then the language he uses is natural—though at home 
and among his kinsmen he has all the feelings of an exile. 

There are some events in the personal history of the Psalmist 
that seem to be alluded to which we would notice. The Psalmist 
seems to have suffered from a severe attack of what appears to 
have been some form of malarial fever, he says, v. 83, “I am be- 
come as a bottle in the smoke’”—an empty skin bottle hung up in 
the smoke—dry and hot as it would soon become, would be an apt 
symbol of a patient burning under an attack of fever. This un- 
mistakable reference to disease makes it probable that not a few 
of the passages where mentioned is made of affliction, illness is 
intended. It may have been that his enemies mocked him because 
of his repeated attacks of illness. It is not however wholly illness. 
He calls upon God to plead his cause implying a controversy be- 
fore legal tribunals as when the princes accused Jeremiah to the 
King of treason and wished him to be put to death. Some have 
thought that the Psalmist had suffered or even while writing this 
Psalm was suffering imprisonment. It is not necessary to assume 
this though many of the terms the Psalmist uses in regard to his 
affliction would quite suit. However persistent his enemies may 
be they have received at all events one signal defeat, he says v. 21, 
“Thou hast rebuked the proud who are cursed.”’ ‘The word used 
is that which describes God opening a way to Israel through the 
Red Sea. 

Altogether we are able to make out with some clearness not a 
few facts about the social position of the Psalmist. He is in some 
way connected with a royal court. The King, however, does not 
pay much respect to the Divine Law, hence confession of God’s 
testimonies is liable to meet with mockery. We may note in pass- 
ing that this mockery implies that the Law of God had a legitimate 
claim to respect, but it was out of fashion. In short the position 
of the Psalmist is like that a pious person would have occupied in 
the court of Charles II. He is notwithstanding so influential a 
person that the princes envy him and plot against him. This posi- 
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tion may have been due to popular favor as was David’s in the 
court of Saul—or it may have been that he filled a sacred office as 
Isaiah in the Court of Manasseh or Jeremiah in that of Jehoiakim. 
On the whole the latter seems the most probable explanation. If 
he were a prophet as were those we have mentioned his influence 
alike in the court and amtong the people would be great—too great 
for any one not sure of his ground to attempt to put him away. 

Let us sum up our results. ‘There is reasonable probability that 
the writer is a prophet in the flower of his age having very con- 
siderable influence alike with court and people. He occupies not 
impossibly the position of prophet to the King as did Nathan in 
the reign of David, and Isaiah in that of Hezekiah. 

To prove that the writer was not an exile might be regarded as 
sufficient evidence that he wrote in Palestine, but we can confirm 
this by collateral proof, and proof the cogency of which has gene- 
rally been acknowledged. There is indeed an almost universal 
agreement on this point. Still it is as well to bring the proof for- 
ward, for it cannot be denied that there are not a few things that 
might be adduced from the wording of the Psalm against his 
Palestinian residence. ‘The absence of all reference to Temple, 
altar, priest or sacrifice seems certainly singular in the case of one 
who professes such a reverence for the Law of God. If resident 
in Palestine much of his worship would be sacrificial and cere- 
monial, and if by the machinations of his enemies he were hin- 
dered from entering the temple then that would be a special trial 
to be dwelt on. If, however, we appeal to analogy the importance 
of this is greatly lessened. Let us assume that the Psalter was the 
hymn book of the Temple. When we turn to the hymn books that 
have been issued by the various churches we find few references 
to the services of the Sabbath and the sanctuary except in a special 
group of hymns set apart as specially referring to this subject. 
Among Christian people the worship of the sanctuary occupies as 
important a place as did the Temple worship among the Israelites, 
yet four-fifths of our hymns contain no reference to it. Indeed it 
is singular how few references there are in our hymn books to the 
Bible, although as Protestants our whole religion may be regarded 
as dependant on the Bible to as great an extent as that of the Jews 
on sacrifice. Yet the hymns that fill our church hymn books are 
selected, if not composed, especially for use in public worship. In 
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meditative hymns like those of Madame Guyon we do not expect 
references to public acts of worship. But the Psalm before us is 
precisely of such a meditative character—it does not seem at all 
likely the author intended it for public use. We see then that the 
silence of the Psalmist is no evidence that he did not live in Judea 
while the Temple service was in full activity. 

The main positive evidence for his residence in Palestine is the 
fact that he was surrounded by Israelites—those on whom obedi- 
ence to the Law of God was incumbent. We recall what the 
Apostle Paul says in the Epistle to the Romans—“Now we know 
that what things the Law saith it saith to them who are under the 
Law.”’ In the Prophets we find heathen nations frequently re- 
buked and threatened, but never because they have broken God’s 
Law or transgressed his statutes. When Amos denounces the 
judgment of God upon the nations round Israel it is because they 
have turned against those primary instincts that are in the hearts 
of all men. Syria because it had “threshed Gilead with thresh- 
ing instruments of iron,’ Moab because he had “burned the bones 
of the King of Edom into lime.”” When Daniel reveals to Nebu- 
chadnezzar God’s judgment upon him he does not call upon the 
King to obey the Law of the Lord; no, he urges him thus: “Break 
off thy sins by righteousness and thine iniquities by showing 
mercy to the poor.” On the other hand in the Psalm before us 
the wickedness of the wicked lies in their neglect of the Law of 
God. The proud are spoken of as those “Which do err from Thy 
commandments.” Again the Psalmist says, ‘‘I beheld transgres- 
sors and was grieved because they kept not Thy word,” yet again 
“Rivers of waters run down mine eyes because they keep not Thy 
law.” Yet further, “Horror hath taken hold of me because of 
the wicked that forsake Thy Law.’’ Indeed he feels that the 
wrongs he himself has to endure owe their heinousness to the 
fact that they are against the Law of God: then in v. 85 it is said, 
“The proud have digged pits for me which are not after Thy 
Law.” It may be remarked that so far as the Hebrew is con- 
cerned it may either be the proud, the pits or the digging of them 
that are not according to the Divine Law. The Septuagint ren- 
ders ‘““Transgressors have told me idle tales which are not accord- 
ing to Thy Law” reading WAP for M2 and PyPw for 
Nimw: Should it be urged that the captive community in 
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Babylonia would be under the Law it may be answered that 
neither kings nor princes were among the captives in the sense 
that made it a bold thing to speak of God’s Law before the one, 
or that their speaking against the Psalmist became a danger to 
him in regard to the other. 

Further these captives were surrounded by heathen, and in the 
circumstances they would be under perpetual temptation to be- 
come heathens themselves. Yet the Psalmist says not a word 
about this. He neither protests his innocency in regard to idol- 
atry nor his sorrow at the falling away of his brethren. It is 
not against liability to be betrayed into heathenish practices that 
he prays God to protect him, but “Incline not my heart to covet- 
ousness.”. We may: therefore assume that it was in Palestine 
that this Psalm was written. So far as this last portion of the 
argument is concerned it might either be before the Exile or after 
the return from the Exile and the restoration of the Law. 

(3) When was the Psalm written? 

Having fixed with reasonable probability the personal charac- 
teristics of the writer of this Psalm, and the place where he wrote, 
we have still to come to some conclusion as to the time when it 
was composed. In our introductory criticism of the reason 
which led critics universally to put it late we saw that while a fair 
study of the lines of reasoning employed resulted in making it 
probable that it was earlier than critical opinion maintained, yet 
we found that there was nothing decisive. The language is 
clearly earlier than Eccclesiastes—the artificial structure may be 
early as well as late—its place in the Psalter may have various 
reasons. Let us, leaving these methods of fixing chronology, 
consider the evidence afforded by the historical background re- 
vealed to us by the Psalm itself. 

We find the writer is a man in early middle-age who occupies 
an important place in the court of a king. If we lay aside the 
evidence that led us to believe that the Psalm before us was writ- 
ten in Palestine, it might be regarded as doubtful whether it might 
not be a heathen king in whose court the writer was. The in- 
stances of Daniel and Nehemiah show that it was by no means 
impossible for a Jew to be prominent in a heathen court. For 
the former of these being the writer, a good deal might be said. 
Princes certainly conspired against him, and he certainly spoke of 
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God’s testimonies before kings. Even here, however, we feel 
that “shame” is a weak emotion to be spoken of in regard to the 
feelings of one who ventured to proclaim Jehovah’s greatness in 
the presence of such a fervent idolater as Nebuchadnezzar. The 
difference of the style renders it impossible that Daniel should 
have been the author. Daniel avoids the sacred name Ms 
Jehovah (Jahwe) it only occurs once in his book whereas in the 
Psalm before us it occurs more than a score of times. On the 
other hand the characteristic name Daniel uses, “the God of 
Heaven,” never appears. However the general fact that while 
seductions to idolatry were continually round the feet of one 
situated as Daniel was, and the writer of this Psalm, neither 
bewails their presence nor prays for strength to resist them, ren- 
ders it necessary for us to hold the writer not to have been resi- 
dent in a heathen country, but to have been in Palestine. 

The first thing that is clear is that it was a period when there 
was a King in Israel. If we regard this Psalm as post-exilic 
then we must pass on to the time of Alexander Jannaeus before 
we reach kingship. It is not to be denied that much in the reign 
of Alexander Jannaeus suits the background implied in this 
Psalm. He persecuted the Pharisaic party, and they were all 
zealous for the Law. It would not be unnatural for a Pharisee 
persecuted and imprisoned by Alexander Jannaeus to pen a Psalm 
not unlike that before us. We have, however, no hint that any 
Pharisee ever occupied a position of importance in the court of 
Jannaeus. Further we hear nothing of “princes” in the days of 
the Maccabees. Yet again the Jews, though in Palestine, were 
surrounded on every side by heathens—not merely as in pre-exilic 
days by kingdoms outside Palestine, but in Palestine itself. We 
hardly ever realize the large number of Greek cities that were 
scattered over Palestine. ‘The Decapolis is one example of seve- 
ral of these Helenic cities which formed leagues among them- 
selves. Schurer gives a long list of Hellenic cities, not a few of 
which Jannaeus captured. Surrounded with a heathen popula- 
tion whose culture made their heathenism seductive, heathenisers 
would be dreaded by a sincere Pharisee and prayed against, but 
we have seen this not to be the case here. The Hebrew of the 
Psalm further is evidently of a much earlier type than Ecclesias- 
tes for instance; a book that itself can scarcely be as late as the 
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time of King Alexander. 

The fact that the Septuagint contains the Psalter complete is 
evidence of its date being earlier than that of Jannaeus. Philo 
quotes all the five books of the Psalms, although he does not quote 
this. It is certain that the Hebrew canon had been completely 
translated by the time the younger Siracides came down to Egypt, 
that is to say, at the latest B. C. 130, half a century before the 
date of Jannaeus. We might multiply proofs that the canon was 
completed long before the days of the Maccabees, but it is need- 
less as no proof to the contrary is offered save the ipse dixit of 
certain critics. We must assume then a pre-exilic date for this 
Psalm. 

The mention of “Kings” necessitates that it must have been 
written at all events after the accession of Saul. It could not well 
be in the days of Saul when the conflict against the Philistines 
was waged so continuously. A peaceful outlook seems probable 
from the meditative character of the poem. In the days of David 
no one would need to feel shame in speaking of God’s testimonies 
before the King. In the latter days of Solomon not impossibly 
it might become unfashionable, but then princes were not in that 
reign persons of influence. The earliest notice of Prince 
Ww sdr is in connection with the generalissimo, thus Joab 


was Prince of the Host to David. It is singular to be observed 
that in Assyrian sar is the equivalent of the Hebrew and Aramaic 


my by 9 mélékh. If sar originally meant general as seems to be 


indicated by the title given to Joab, the title of the King of Assyria 
was nearly equivalent to Imperator. In the Psalm before us the 
“princes” are evidently like those in Jerusalem in the time of 
Jeremiah, or in those in Persia in the time of Essther—in short 
resembling much our feudal nobles. While these princes are 
prominent in the reigns of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, they do not 
seem to have been so in the early days of the Kingdom. The 
earliest references to these princes acting together as approxi- 
mately a house of peers is according to Chronicles xxiv. 17 in 
the reign of Joash of Jerusalem. ‘Then came the Princes of 
Judah and made obeisance to the king and the king hearkened 
unto them.”” When we come to the reign of Hezekiah (2 
Chronicles xxx. 6) we find the letters sent to summon Israel to 
the passover were in the name not only of the king but the 
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princes. It is only, however, when we come to the reigns of the 
sons of Josiah that we find in Kings and Jeremiah confirmation 
of this state of matters. We do not find that in the reign of 
Epiphanes there were any persons at all approximating to these 
princes, nor, as we have seen, in the reign of the Maccabean 
monarchs. ‘The princes that were adversaries to the Psalmist 
form a body by themselves v. 23, “Princes did sit and speak 
against me’’—evidently a sitting of the council of princes like 
that before which the priests and the prophets brought Jeremiah— 
or that before which Baruch read the prophecies of Jeremiah. In 
the reign of Jehoiakim the princes seem to have sympathized 
with Jeremiah on the whole, but in the later reign of Zedekiah 
they were wroth with Jeremiah. 

Another designation by which the Psalmist denotes those who 
are his enemies are 2°} (Zédhim) “the proud,” but in Jeremiah 
xliii. 2, we find the EuSw (Sdarim) identified with the O°") 

sth aN 
These proud ones do not directly assail him with violence, but 
plot against him, v. 85. “The proud have digged pits for me.” 
V. 69 “The proud have forged a lie against me.” V. 51 “The 
proud have had me greatly in derision.” Their actions thus 
agree perfectly with those of the princes. 

The date at which this Psalm must be placed can only be some- 
where between the accession of Joash and the final capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. In the reign of Zedekiah the 
princes seem omnipotent, the king can do nothing against them. 
Whereas the Psalm represents them as obliged to resort to plot- 
ting and occasionally being rebuked. The main difficulty against 
placing it in the reign of Jehoiakim is that his imperiousness would 
make speaking of God’s testimonies before him a matter of fear 
not of shame. Still in the beginning of his reign he probably was 
not so set against the divine Law. ‘The very fact that his name 
was changed from Eliakim to Jehoiakim—*Jehovah—(the cove- 
nant God) sets up’—instead of “God—(deity generally) sets 
up”—implies that he professed a zeal for Jehovah which would 
render it impossible for him to persecute those that proclaimed 
the statutes of Jehovah. 

May it be that Jeremiah is the writer? Many things in the 
history of the prophet suit with what we find in the Psalm before 
us. He certainly spoke of God’s “testimonies before Kings and 
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was not ashamed.” “Princes also sat and spoke against him’’— 

“Princes persecuted him’—‘“‘The proud digged pits for him.” 

He seems to have suffered from sickness, at least that appears to 

be the most plausible explanation of the statement he makes to 

Baruch Jer. xxxvi.5. Iamshut up “}Y¥} 138 I cannot go into 
Rey) Seo 


the house of the Lord. He was not yet imprisoned. So far as 
appears his imprisonment did not take place till the following 
reign some ten or twelve years later. ‘That he is free is implied 
in the advice which the princes favorable to him give him and 
Baruch, v. 19, “go hide thee thou and Jeremiah and let no man 
know where ye be.” Many of the phrases in the Psalm suit im- 
prisonment, and we know that later Jeremiah did suffer impris- 
onment. There is further a resemblance between the phraseology 
of this Psalm and that of the book of Lamentations—e. g. in both 
we find the phrase “Rivers of waters run down mine eyes.” Four 
of the five poems which make up the book of Lamentations are 
like this Psalm alphabetic. On the other hand there are several 
marked differences. In Lamentations there are repeated instances 
of the short relative, whereas it does not occur in this Psalm. In 
three of the Alphabets in Lamentations Y (Ayin) and © (Pé) 
are transposed, whereas in the Psalm before us the order is the 
ordinary one; but from the want of logical sequence any readjust- 
ment of the succession of the sections will be possible. 
The main reason, however, against Jeremiah having been the 
author is that his name is not attached to it. The tendency of 
great names is to attract works by other writers to them—thus 
the Philosophoumena of Hippolytus was credited to Origen and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to Paul. Moreover Jeremiah could 
only have passed through the experiences referred to in the Psalm 
after he was an old man, whereas we have seen that the Psalmist 
is a man in early middle life. The author then not improbably 
was a younger contemporary of Jeremiah such as Urijah of 
Keriath Jearim before he received the message to prophesy 
against Jerusalem. ‘There is certainly no sign that he expected 
the capture of Jerusalem and the overthrow of the Jewish king- 
dom, but the opening years of Jehoiakim’s reign seemed to have 
been peaceful enough. ‘That there is no reference to the temple 
worship might well be due to the fact that ritual had taken the 
place of heart religion, so pious people then—as did the Essenes 
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of later days—thought little of sacrifice or temple. 

If our conclusions are accurate, and there does not seem any 
reasonable probability that they are far astray, then some book 
known as the “Law of the Lord” and capable of being described 
as “Jehovah’s Testimonies, Statutes, etc.,”’ existed and was so 
generally studied that enthusiasm for the study of it was regarded 
as the ideal of the pious Israelite. This could scarcely be satis- 
fied by the comparatively brief book of Deuteronomy. Let it be 
admitted that the Torah of the writer of the 119th Psalm only 
contained J., E., and D., then this as one book was generally 
known and enthusiastically studied. In these circumstances 
could it be possible for any one after the exile to interpolate the 
voluminous P. document piece-meal into a book so well known? 
Zeal for the Law was evidently not lessened but increased by the 
residence of the Jews in Babylon so it cannot be suggested that 
the people had become less acquainted with it in the interval. 
The composition or compilation of the Pentateuch must there- 
fore be ascribed to a much earlier date than our critical friends 
will admit. 


PSALM XXXII. 


REV. E. C. GORDON, D. D., LEXINGTON, MISSOURI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The following translation is offered not as an improvement on 
the admirable versions in common use, but as something differ- 
ent. The objects of the difference are to arrest attention and to 
indicate somewhat more vividly than is done in the versions the 
order and spirit of the original. 

By some critics emendations of the text in several places have 
been suggested, designed to remove obscurities or to overcome 
difficulties. The translation herewith submitted follows the 
received text. A few critical foot-notes are appended that there 
may be no interruption of the homiletical exposition. 

It should be borne in mind that this psalm, like many others, 
is a lyrical poem, designed, indeed, to give instruction, but also to 
give expression to rapturous emotions. It is generally supposed 
that it was composed by David after his adulterous connection 
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with the wife of Uriah and the murder of that gallant soldier. 
Some critics regard it chiefly, though not exclusively, as a 
national psalm, composed by a pious Israelite who speaks as the 
representative of his people. These two conceptions of the poem 
are not incompatible with each other. This psalm like many 
others, and like the songs of Hannah and Mary, is couched in 
language which is designedly independent of the circumstances 
which gave rise to its use. The Magnificat might be uttered by 
any believer rejoicing in any special manifestation of God’s grace 
and power. So the language of the thirty-second psalm, while 
eminently appropriate as the expression of David’s experience 
when he had been brought to penitence and confession by the 
faithful dealing of the prophet Nathan, yet also expresses the 
emotions which should fill the breast of every true child of God, 
conscious of sin, of penitence, of faith, of God’s forgiving grace. 

We may, therefore, reasonably conjecture that for some time 
after his adultery with Bathsheba and his cowardly murder of 
Uriah, David refused to confess his sin and to seek pardon. At 
length, aroused by the lashings of his own conscience and by the 
stern words of Nathan, he makes confession, public confession, 
as is indicated in the fifty-first psalm; and then, in the thirty- 
second, expresses the joys of forgiveness, and in glowing terms 
indicates the instruction which his experience affords to others. 
It may be that the birth of Solomon, and the favor with which 
this son of Bathsheba was regarded by God, gave to David the 
assurance of pardon and peace which became the immediate occa- 
sion of the composition of this psalm. 


TRANSLATION. 
By David—A Didactic Song.* 


i. Happy! Transgression taken away, 
Sin covered! 
ii. Happy—man! Jehovah imputeth not iniquity to him, 
And in his spirit is no deceit. 
iii. For I kept silence; [and then]f 
My bones rotted through my roaring all the day; 


*A maskil is either a skilfully constructed song, or a song designed to give 
instruction—a didactic song. The use of the same root, in the sense of giving 
instruction, in the body of the psalm suggests the latter meaning in the title. 

+The words in brackets are supplied. The connective is properly rendered 
“for.’? It introduces the experiences which were the cause of the happiness 


already expressed. 
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iy. For day and night thy hand weighs upon me; 
My sap is changed into summer’s drought. Selah.{ 
y. My sin I make known to thee, 

And mine iniquity I did not hide. 

I said, I confess my transgression to Jehovah; 

And THOU didst take away the iniquity of my sin. Selah.f 
vi. On this account let every saint pray to thee at the time to find [thee].** 

Surely in the flood of great waters to him they will not reach. 
vii. Thou art a refuge to me; 

From distress thou wilt guard me; 

With shouts of deliverance thou wilt surround me. Selah.t 

viii. I will instruct thee,tt 
I will guide thee in this way thou art to go, 
I will give counsel, 
Mine eye upon thee: 

ix. Be not like horse, like mule, without discernment; 

With bit and bridle his trappings for restraint, 

[Else] he will not come near unto thee.{{ 
x. Many calamities are to the wicked, 

But he who trusts in Jehovah loving-kindness encompasses him. 
xi. Rejoice in Jehovah and exult ye righteous, 

And shout for joy all ye upright in heart. 


HoMILETICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


The scope of the psalm is first lyrical and then didactic. The 
psalmist gives his experience and then finds practical lessons in it. 
This is as it should be. All genuine Christian testimony is 


{This obscure word is left untranslated. It probably indicates a pause to be 
observed in the recitation or musical accompaniment of the psalm. 

@In the lines of verse y. there is a change of tenses: imperfect in lines one 
and three, perfect in lines two and four. The first and third lines, rendered 
by our present tense, are strictly synonomous and express continued or habi- 
tual action. The second and fourth lines are antithetic to each other in sense 
and denote completed action. In making known, in confessing, his sins, 
David made no attempt to hide them, on the contrary God took them away and 
so hid them. 

**The opening words of verse vi. mean literally ‘‘for this’? and the sense is 
somewhat doubtful. The meaning may be ‘‘for this grace of forgiveness,’’ or 
it may be ‘‘on this account,’’ because of my delightful experience. The latter 
is preferred. 

{fIt is a question here who is the speaker: God or the psalmist. As good a 
view as any avoids the alternative by regarding God as the instructor, speaking 
through the penitent, forgiven and inspired psalmiist. 

ttThis verse presents several verbal difficulties. The translation indicates in 
general the view taken by the writer. We have in this and the following 
verses the promised instruction: Be not, sinners, like the irrational beasts, 
whose ornamental trappings must needs be for restraint, if they are to be con- 
trolled by men. You should have discernment, wisdom. See your sins, con- 
fess them; rejoice with me in the removal of your sins by a sin-pardoning God. 
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born of Christian experience. “Out of abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.”” We have, in accordance with this order, 
in our psalm, first, the rapture of forgiveness, the blessedness of 
the man to whom the Lord imputeth no sin and in whom is no 
deceit. 

This blessedness is felt in its full intensity only by those who 
have experienced the horrors of unforgiven sin: unforgiven be- 
cause unconfessed and unforsaken. ‘The contrast between the 
experience of the man who hides his sin and the man who con- 
fesses it and forsakes it is then very vividly portrayed. 

It should be remembered that the horrors of unforgiven sin 
are not fully experienced in this life by the unregenerate. Wicked 
men at times suffer terribly from remorse. But one of the most 
fearful of effects of sin is to dull the spiritual vision, sear the con- 
science and harden the heart. It may be that the unrenewed 
sinner at the outset of his career suffers greatly. But this suffer- 
ing soon diminishes; and, as the infliction of full penalty is de- 
_ferred, he becomes indifferent and careless. ‘‘Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil” (Ecc. viii. 
11). On the other hand the true children of God with their 
renewed natures suffer fearfully, when they sin and for a time 
hide their sin, or seek to do so, from God and their fellow men. 
David describes their experience graphically. God’s hand is on 
them heavily. It crushes them. They lament and groan. Their 
consciences cry out with horror at their guilt and shame, like the 
roaring of wild beasts. They have no rest day nor night. Their 
sympathising bodies go dry with a fire which burns like the flame 
of hell. 

Such an experience as this is evidence that the sufferer is a 
subject of God’s renewing and sanctifying grace. Painful as it 
is, it is salutary and fraught with blessing. It springs from a 
profound sense of sin and a keen appreciation of its penalty. It 
sees sin in the light of God’s holiness and love. Sooner or later 
the sufferer comes to faith and confession, to repentance and for- 
giveness. Without these gracious exercises it is not to be ex- 
pected that sin will be really hated, confessed, turned from, put 
away. And hence there will be no real and permanent happiness 
in the consciousness of forgiveness and no grateful love to God. 
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These remarks serve to show the importance of a true sense of 
sin: its formal nature, want of conformity to God’s law; its ex- _ 
ceeding sinfulness, want of righteousness, corruption of nature 
by which the sinner “is utterly indisposed, and made opposite 
unto all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all evil 
and that continually,” together with the actual transgressions 
which are continually committed; the unmitigated horrors of its 
penalty, loss of communion with God, the just infliction of his 
displeasure and curse, bondage to the power of sin and Satan, the 
miseries of this life, death, and the pains of hell forever. A true 
sense of sin! When this is experienced there can be no rest for 
the burdened soul until there is assurance of pardon and salva- 
tion. This assurance comes through confession, repentance and 
faith in God, a Saviour, able and willing to pardon and save. 

Here it may be remarked that we are constantly prone to sub- 
stitute outward actions for these spiritual exercises. The out- 
ward actions may be what God himself has commanded, such as 
baptism and other ordinances of religion. They may be the 
suggestions or the commandments of men, such as rising for 
prayer, coming forward to give a preacher the hand. All these 
actions are designed to be significant of inward states of soul or 
expressions of purpose. The point here urged is that any of 
them, or all of them, may be performed and yet the proper inward 
states and resolves be wholly lacking. 

David understood this. He makes no reference to any out- 
ward action, unless confession of sin may be so regarded. Ob- 
serve his experience. He sees his sinfulness in all its aspects of 
turpitude and guilt. It is transgression, offence against God’s 
law. It is sin, failure to attain God’s standard of right. It is 
iniquity, internal depravity and defilement: He feels the horrors 
of its guilt, the awful nature of its penalty. He confesses his sin 
in all these dreadful aspects. He does this sincerely, earnestly. 
In this respect he is now without guile or deceit. In the past it 
had been otherwise with him. He was full of deceit. He sought 
to hide his sin, to dissemble before the face of the omniscient 
God. Now he makes no attempt to cover his sins. All are freely 
acknowledged, and sincerely his will sets towards God and his 
law. He turns from his sin unto God “with full purpose of and 
endeavor after new obedience.” He has faith in God’s power 
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and willingness to pardon and to save. He is now conscious that 
pardon and salvation are commensurate with the guilt and hein- 
ousness of his sin. The guilt is infinite; the heinousness is be- 
yond imagination; but both are taken away forever. God for- 
gives him. God no longer imputes iniquity to him. His sin is 
covered and will appear no more. He knows this, feels it in all 
its preciousness. Happy are all those who have this sense of sin, 
this apprehension of the mercy of God, who confess and forsake 
their sins and trust in God their Saviour! 

Forgiveness of sin is a blessed fact. God’s pardon is genuine 
and thorough. The soul conscious of it may well pause to con- 
sider it and speak of it. 


‘Pause, my soul, adore and wonder, 
Ask, O why such love to me? 
Grace has put me in the number 
Of the Saviour’s family. 
Hallelujah! 
Thanks, eternal thanks to thee.’’ 


The Church to-day has need for its members to enter into this 
experience. Out of this true and profound sense of sin comes 
genuine repentance and assurance of pardon. With this assur- 
ance, thus acquired, will come so great a sense of happiness that 
the Church will be eager to tell its experience to others and to urge 
them to seek a similar experience for themselves. 

Observe how David was thus moved. Because of his own 
blessed experience he urges others to pray for it. At the same 
time he well knows that only the godly man, the man who trusts 
in God, the man who is under the influence of God’s grace and 
who deals with God without deceit, can hope to have this experi- 
ence. Hence he limits his exhortation to men of this kind. It 
is idle to exhort men to pray to God for pardon when they have 
no knowledge of God, no faith in him, no knowledge of sin as an 
offence against him. This is eternal life to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent. When men come to know God we may 
exhort them to be sensible, to call on God while he may be found, 
to confess and to forsake their sins, to find in God their refuge, 
who will preserve them from trouble, and cause them to live in an 
atmosphere charged with liberty and joy. 

It is urged by some that the language of v. 6 is inaccurate and 
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misleading, because there is no time when God may not be found 
by any who respond to his covenant love and care. This is true; 
and it is also true that there are times when God’s children do not 
respond to his covenant love and care. Hence it is often asserted 
or implied in God’s word, as a warning to all such, that there may 
come a time when he may not be found. It was the Lord’s people 
whom the prophet addressed when he said, “Seek ye Jehovah 
while he may be found; call ye upon him while he is near.”’ Isaiah 
knew that many of the chosen people, whom he addressed, were 
impenitent, as also David was for a time. They cherished their 
sins, they forsook their God. They needed to be reminded 
that there is a time to find God and a time when he may not be 
found. So it may be with us. Let us remember that now is the 
accepted time; now is the day of salvation. 

We may suppose that at verse 8 and onwards David enlarges 
the scope of his instruction and takes in others than those who 
are already godly. These he exhorts to yield to God’s loving- 
kindness that they may not have to be controlled, like beasts of 
burden, by force. The psalmist says in effect, Trust in Jehovah, 
become his righteous ones. For many sorrows are to the wicked. 
Their sins remain unconfessed and unforgiven. When the great 
waters of God’s wrath overflow, they will be swept away from 
all hope of pardon into the realms of eternal despair. Now is the 
time to find God. Turn unto him in faith and prayer. Then 
with the righteous, with the upright in heart, you will be safe, and 
you may rejoice in the Lord forever. 

This is the instruction believers are to give far and wide out of 
the depth of a wonderful and joyful experience. They have felt 
the horrors of sin; they have felt the raptures of forgiveness. 
They are to speak to ail about God, a Saviour; about redemption 
and redeeming grace. They are to testify in regard to sin in all 
its heinousness ; they are to urge men to believe in this great God 
who can be just and yet justify the ungodly. They are to urge 
men to confess their sins, to forsake them in all sincerity of pur- 
pose, that they may experience the joys of salvation, and in turn 
testify to others the present happiness of the man whose trans- 
gression is taken away, whose sin is covered, to whom the Lord 
imputeth no iniquity and in whose spirit there is no deceit. 


THE APOSTOLIC VIEW OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST: 
REV. HENRY CULLEN, D. D., VIOLA, ILL. 


In the minds of the apostles the death of Christ held a central 
place in their work. The Resurrection and Ascension forever 
dispelled their old ideas of the Messiah, and crystallized the teach- 
ings of Christ concerning the purpose and necessity of his death. 
The center of their thinking was shifted from man to God. No 
longer was the Messiah to be a means for the glorification of 
man, especially the Jew, but now, as the exalted Christ, his mis- 
sion is seen to be one of grace to sinful man. ‘The “expediency” 
of his going away becomes clearer to them as his universal rela- 
tions to the world aré seen, and his vocation as Messiah manifests 
God’s glory in his purpose of redeeming love. But it was his 
work, finished on the Cross, that made it possible for the apostles 
to proclaim a message of good tidings to men. And when en- 
dued with the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, their minds 
were not a blank as to the substance of the message they were to 
proclaim. In a former article* we saw that the teaching of 
Christ was ample and positive as to the significance of his death. 
Only the death itself could illumine these teachings and bring out 
their full value. “His death taught them more of its own mean- 
ing than did his most patient and persistent exposition of the law 
of service and ransom, by which he sought to prepare them for 
it.’+ He chose his disciples with the view of training them to 
carry on the work he began. Some years later he called Paul for 
a special work. The works in which we have our “authoritative 
sources for information’ were written by some of the above, their 
associates, or disciples who came under their direct influence. 
“They are all thus practically first-hand witnesses of what the 
Early Church believed as to the teaching of Jesus, being them- 
selves either the direct vehicles of it or the very first to record it.”’£ 

In the case of the immediate disciples of Christ, the efficiency 
of their equipment is often ignored, as witnesses for Christ. The 
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value of those years of fellowship with Jesus must not be over- 
looked.. He had this work in view when training them, and their 
success is an evidence of the thoroughness of his method of in- 
struction. "They were members of the people that furnished the 
ground of a Messianic hope, which, in its fulfilment, was to burst 
the bands of national limitation and become universal in its mis- 
sion. ‘They had acknowledged him as the Messiah, and as already 
intimated, his death transformed their conception of it, and en- 
abled them to see it from his view-point. The value of a hint or 
suggestion as to the line of cleavage in the solution of a perplex- 
ing problem, is appreciated by any student. The opening of their 
understandings as to the meaning of the Scriptures in reference 
to the necessity of his death, would, after the event, be a liberal 
education for their work. Without it as an accomplished fact in 
the manner prescribed in the “volume of the Book,’’ he could not 
commission them to go forth and preach repentance and remis- 
sion of sins. Those ten days of waiting, spent in study of the 
Scriptures, prayer and fellowship, gave them time to gain some- 
thing of that self-possession which was so characteristic of the 
Master. His acts and words would be recalled, the time and 
circumstances of his death carefully weighed, and in all proba- 
bility, that heart full of treasured things would be drawn upon by 
Mary in her recollections of her Son, whose ‘‘name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace.” All these things would assume new proportions, and 
contribute their share in giving definiteness to the conceptions of 
Jesus as the Christ, their exalted Lord and Master. Of more 
importance than all of these, and they are by no means unimport- 
ant, is the fulfilment of the promise of the Holy Spirit. It is no 
sign of freedom from pre-conceived ideas to ignore his assistance 
in guiding the apostles into the truth as promised by Christ. 
Neither have we any sympathy with that attitude of mind that 
suspects the apostles of ascribing “to Jesus directly what was only 
indirectly due to him,” or of a “tendency to materialize the super- 
natural” as in the case of Luke saying that the risen Lord had 
flesh and bones, and ate a piece of fish. Nor with that ingenuity 
that is able to distinguish between the inspiration and orthodoxy 
of the writers of the New Testament, and that says of 1 and 2 
Tim. and Titus, “St. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these 
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epistles is sometimes only orthodox.’* We concede it is possi- 
ble to believe the apostles could have given us a correct account of 
the Christ without the help of the Holy Spirit, but we have no 
evidence that they believed they were doing anything of the kind. 
And further we can understand how the apostles would grow in 
their conceptions of the relations of the principles involved in the 
Person of Christ, but to say that their writings furnished proof 
of it is not so evident. Growth on the part of the early converts, 
would explain the cause or reason for fuller explanation of these 
principles in ‘the later epistles, just as we find less reference in 
them to the questions that agitated the churches in the earlier min- 
istry of the apostles. 

Our study of this subject does not require us to. go over in 
exegetical detail the meanings of the words used to express pro- 
pitiation, expiation, atonement or reconciliation, and the various 
prepositions. All the terms connected with it have been thor- 
oughly discussed from every possible viewpoint, and there is 
little probability of anything new being said on them. “It needs 
no proof that all the New Testament writers who refer to the 
subject regard the forgiveness of sins and the salvation of men as 
connected in quite a peculiar way with the death of Christ; and 
it is not less evident that they do this because they ascribe to 
Christ’s death a sacrificial and expiatory value.”+ And so long 
as conscience points to a moral law, founded in the nature of 
God, men with a consciousness of guilt will continue to read the 
New Testament in this sense. Any explanation that ignores the 
forensic element will be found inadequate, and will not be in 
harmony with the general faith of the church on the death of 
Christ. 

Quite naturally we turn to the first chapters in Acts for evi- 
dence as to their conception of the message they were to pro- 
claim. Peter in his address on the Day of Pentecost, gives no 
sign of hesitancy or uncertaintv, but on the contrary, there is a 
clear conception of historical relation, and positive statement of 
fundamental truths, from which there is no deviation in later 
teachings. This Jesus was approved of God, and was of Davidic 
descent. His death was not a mere incident. Although his 


*Dr. Denney, 7he Death of Christ, pp. 66-68 and 2083. 
+Dr. Orr, Christian View, p. 333. 
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crucifixion was a crime at the hands of wicked men, yet he was 
“delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God.’”’ He was raised up by the power of God, and is now ex- 
alted at his right hand, “both Lord and Christ.” On repentance 
and baptism into the name of Christ they would receive the remis- 
sion of their sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. As these 
. words were written for one who was instructed in the knowledge 
of Christ, they are without doubt only an outline, because Peter 
exhorted them with many other words. In the new life of fel- 
lowship, they practice the breaking of bread, a clear intimation 
of the place the death of Christ held in that first band of converts. 
The audience addressed by Peter was as familiar with the lan- 
guage and rites of the altar, as an ordinary congregation of to-day 
is with its forms of service, and in this respect there would be 
very little, if any, difference in an audience of Gentiles of that 
day. As the work grew, faith in his Name is emphasized, he is 
the prophet foretold by Moses, his rejection is their destruction, 
and in his Name alone is there salvation. ‘This Jesus is the re- 
jected stone that is to be the head of the corner. He is called the 
Christ and was sent to bless by turning every one from their 
iniquities, and sins are to be blotted out. The promise to Abra- 
ham that in his seed should all nations be blest is to realize its 
fulfilment in Jesus, God’s Servant, and the heaven must receive 
him until the restoration of all things spoken of by the prophets 
from of old. 

Obedience to him in matters of religion was to be given prefer- 
ence to the commands of earthly authorities. They were consci- 
ous of his immediate presence, and prisons formed no barrier to 
his will, but with all confidence were the words of this life to be 
spoken.- As the exalted Prince and Savior, he was to give re- 
pentance and remission of sins to Israel. When Peter was given 
the privilege of opening the door to the Gentiles, he is spoken of 
as having risen the third day, and that through him is good 
tidings of peace to be preached to all, for there is no difference 
because he is Lord of all, and he is “ordained to be the Judge of 
the living and dead.”’ Stephen in his speech calls him the Righte- 
ous One. This was no small “deposit” of truth and we see they 
were zealous to proclaim it and guard it as his witnesses. Philip 
took the liii. chap. of Isaiah as his text and preached Jesus to the 
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eunuch. An examination of the epistles of Peter and John show 
that the same conceptions of him and his work were held by them 
in their later ministry. In the epistles Peter speaks of our being 
redeemed “‘with precious blood as of a Lamb without blemish 
and without spot, even the blood of Christ.” Christ suffered for 
us as an ensample of patience, “who did no sin” but “his own self 
bare our sins in his own body upon the tree, that we, having died 
unto sins, might live unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye 
were healed.”’ ‘Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the 
righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God” 
John says “‘his blood cleanseth us from all sin,’’ he was to destroy 
the works of the devil, was the propitiation for our sins; yes, for 
those of the whole world, and it is a manifestation of the love of 
God that he “sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
Good authorities maintain that «a@apiCev or cleansing, and 
tXaotHpiov or propitiation, are by expiation. In Revelation it is 
the slain Lamb that redeemed the host out of all nations and made 
their robes white in his blood, and gave them the right to the tree 
of life. In all probability the Epistle to the Hebrews, was written 
in the middle of the Apostolic Age, and is competent evidence as 
to the view of the apostles as to the relation of Christ to the Old 
Testament rites and ceremonies, in his capacity as a Priest. - 
“Christ also, having been once offered to bear the sins of many, 
shall appear the second time, apart from sin, to them that await 
for him, unto salvation.” They could never make the offerer 
perfect. But Christ’s offering of his body once for all provided 
a perfect sacrifice, and where there is remission of sins there is no 
more offering for sins. In the light of the teaching of this epis- 
tle, it is perfectly gratuitous on the part of Mr. Morgan to say 
“there was no philosophy of sacrifice’ held in that age. While 
conceding that the words in Matthew relating to the cup at the 
supper do not go beyond the Lord’s meaning, he says, “but it is 
not possible to extract from the sacrificial reference anything that 
can be called a philosophy of Christ’s death.’”’* It all depends 
upon what you mean by the word ‘philosophy.’ If we under- 


*“The Death of Christ,’’ a criticism of Dr. Denney’s recent work, Expository 
Times, p. 166, Jan., 1903. An interesting specimen of an attempt to so explain 
the subject, that it will not involve any ‘‘presuppositions that the modern mind 
will not easily grant.”’ 
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stand by it a naturalistic explanation that will not allow any 
recognition of the supernatural, then of course they had none. 
But if we understand by it a rational explanation of the fact and 
its meaning for us as sinners, then there was most decidedly a 
philosophy of it current among the churches of apostolic times. 
Just imagine the twelve, or Paul, going out to proclaim a message 
of good tidings based upon the death of a person, for which they 
had no reasonable explanation, or not knowing why they should 
say that he “died for our sins,” or that he was the “propitiation 
for our sins.” 

There is practically no dispute as to the teaching of Paul on 
the death of Christ, if language can convey thought, he taught 
that it was vicarious, and had an element in it that cannot be 
properly designated by any other word than forensic. In writ- 
ing to the Corinthians he says, “For I delivered unto you first of 
all that which I also received: that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the scriptures.”’ In his Epistle to the Galatians he tells 
us that he did not “receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but 
it came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ.” He preached 
the same gospel as the other apostles, only his mission was to the 
Gentiles. The Epistle to the Roman Church shows that a people 
among whom he had not labored, was able to apprehend his teach- 
ing as set forth in the most profound and closely reasoned of all 
his writings. The loyalty of the writers of the Gospels to the 
Master and his teaching, or “the fair deposit,” is similar to that 
of Paul in his latest epistles when he beseeches Timothy to “guard 
the deposit” which had been committed to his keeping. The 
probability of such faithful disciples departing from the teaching 
of the Master is infinitely small. And most of us are willing 
to apply to them the thought of Dr. M. Dods in regard to Paul— 
he was a safe guide to follow in learning the mind of the Master. 

But the “modern mind” is not satisfied with the emphasis 
given, especially by Paul, to the forensic explanation of the death 
of Christ. Some say it is a heritage of his legalistic training as a 
Jew. He did not have a right idea of the law. ‘To illustrate, I 
quote the rather modestly expressed view of Mr. Morgan.t 
“What Paul meant by the law. was the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, not however as we, who find its soul in the prophets and 
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psalmists, conceive it, but as the pharisees conceived it—a dispen- 
sation that had no principle but strict recompence, and no elements 
but command, threat, and reward, and that therefore excluded 
grace by its very idea.” Others say that Paul had two doctrines 
of reconciliation. ‘Since Pfleiderer’s first book on Paulinism was 
translated, between twenty and thirty years ago, it has become 
almost an axiom with many writers on this subject that the apostle 
has two doctrines of reconciliation—a juridical and an ethico- 
mystical one.”{ The latter is claimed to be in harmony with the 
“unambiguous utterances” of Christ as to the “fatherly love of 
God,” and not based on “far-fetched inferences’ as the former is. 
Paul had a high conception of the mercy and grace of God. He 
also placed great value upon union with Christ based upon his 
work of reconciliation, because “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself.” Yet he does not hesitate to supplement 
his appeal to us to be reconciled to God by adding “him who 
knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf, that we might become 
the righteousness of God in him.” ‘Here, as elsewhere, Paul 
makes the mystical union dependent upon the objective work of 
Christ. Is he inconsistent in doing so? Does the conception of 
the love of God as Father exclude the forensic view? We are 
firmly persuaded that a fair interpretation of the teachings of the 
New Testament will show that there is neither inconsistency nor 
contradiction. Crawford in his work on the Atonement shows 
conclusively that the work of Christ is related to law, and our 
deliverance from the result of violation of the law. This would 
lead us to suspect that the ground of the supposed contradiction, 
is to be found in the assumptions of the philosophy of the “mod- 
ern mind.” We recognize that one great purpose of Christ was 
to reveal the Father, but it is in the relation of the Father to him- 
self, that we find the key to Fatherhood. If we are to be par- 
takers of this sonship it comes through Christ, and is made possi- 
ble through an affinity of nature. It does not come because God 
is our Creator, but as a gift of grace manifesting the fulness of 
love, the mode of manifestation being conditioned by our need. 
Dr. Kidd says, ‘His revelation was given to those who had sinned, 
and its form was determined by their state and need.”* And 
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much of the misunderstanding of Paul’s so-called “legalistic 
Judaism” would be removed by a fuller recognition of the inabil- 
ityof man to obeythe lawcaused by sin. The sacredness of moral 
law is attested by conscience, and if it was not sacred to God, the 
ground of reverence for him would be destroyed. Dr. Orr states 
the subject clearly, “It is easy to say, ‘Love is above law, and can 
freely remit sin.’ But love is not above law in the sense that it 
can set aside law at pleasure. ‘There are things which even God 
cannot do, and one is to say that his holiness shall not react against 
sin in condemnation and punishment.”+ And it is the recogni- 
tion of this element in the nature of God that gives force and 
pertinency to the idea that the death of Christ was a propitiation 
for our sins. To represent it as winning the love of God is a 
caricature of the teaching of Scripture. Paul gives us a very 
complete statement of his conception of its place in his system, in 
Rom. iii. 24-26. “Being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to be 
a propitiation, through faith, in his blood, to show his righteous- 
ness because of the passing over of the sins done aforetime, in the 
forbearance of God; for the showing, I say, of his righteousness 
at this present season: that he might himself be just, (Margin, 
righteous) and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” 
Sin is against God, and our conscience testifies as to its ill-desert, 
and culpability or our obligation to punishment. We long for 
forgiveness, but it must be granted in such a way that there will 
be a basis for peace of conscience. This was what Paul saw in 
the sacrifice of Christ. Our sins were borne by him, in short, he 
was our substitute. He was our representative. Objections 
have been urged against this way of presenting the doctrine of the 
atonement, but as Dr. Nicoll said some years ago in an article in 
the British Weekly “‘a statement which no one can feel objection- 
able is not likely to contain the true doctrine of the Atonement.” 
As our representative he acted for us, he suffered the just for the 
unjust. Were these sufferings a punishment of sin? What 
was their relation to our guilt? Wecan say as Dr. Stevens does, 
“A punishment of Christ instead of the guilty party would imply 
the literal transfer of the guilt of man to him; for punishment 
where there is no guilt would be an injustice. But guilt is the 
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inseparable consequence of the sin done, and cannot attach to an 
innocent person. ‘There can, then, be no punishment where there 
is no guilt, and there can be no guilt where there is no ill desert.””* 
But this is simply begging the question by an arbitrary definition 
of terms. As to the innocent suffering for the guilty, that is not an 
open question, it is a matter of daily experience. Dr. Nicoll 
suggests “it is hardly possible for us to understand the meaning 
of the word voluntary when it is applied to death;’} yet used in 
connection with the death of Christ it removes all ground of in- 
justice. To make the vicarious nature of the work of Christ to 
consist in the “substitution of his sufferings for our punishment” 
immediately raises the question, what relation do they bear to our 
sins? We do not need any demonstration that God must punish 
sin, our consciences tell us that. He did not die for himself, 
because he was sinless, and thus he “through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without blemish unto God.” The only word 
that will correlate his death with my sins is substitution. “Gal. 
ii. 20, ‘Who loved me and, and gave himself up for me.’ And 
what he gave himself up to was this. Every man under the law 
had proved a law-breaker, and was therefore under its curse. 
But, as his death on the Cross showed, Christ had also come 
under the curse (Gal. iii. 13.) That could not be for himself, 
for he was personally innocent. He bore that for others there- 
fore, and so redeems them from the curse and repones them in the 
position of sons. And the net result of this is, that, for one thing, 
Christ’s death is the endurance for others of the penalty of the law. 
Even if they die, death has lost for them its penal character.” f 
The Incarnation is not the atonement, but it enables us to grasp 
more comprehensively the depths of the sympathy there are in 
the Godhead, and that we might know his yearning for the return 
of the lost was a reality. In this light “Christ’s sufferings will 
be seen to spring from his vocation, and his endurance of penal 
evils, death included, to be a consequence of his identification of 
himself with sinners in their whole lot as under the curse.” § It 
was not the mere sufferings that constituted the atonement, but 
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all the circumstances connected with the mission of Christ, and 
which found their culmination in the Cross. And when we by 
faith apprehend this wonderful work of Christ, we are assured 
that we stand justified in the sight of God, and that our sins are 
remitted. Conscious of forgiveness, we desire cleansing, and 
thus enter upon the life hid with God in Christ. ‘Then we know 
by experience that Christ for us, is also Christ in us. The una- 
nimity of the teaching of the apostles, is a presumption that they 
were representing the mind of the Master, and that in placing 
emphasis on his death as the ground of our hope of salvation, they 
had grasped the essential purpose of his vocation as the Messiah. 
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books on the installment plan through 
the pages of some magazine. The 
readers of The Expositor have reason 
to* congratulate themselves that writ- 
ers like Professors Grorcr A. SmitH, 
D. S. MarcorioutH, and W. M. 
Ramsay, not to mention others, have 
made its pages the stepping stones 
by which the productions of their re- 
spective pens have reached perma- 
nence in book form. We trust that 
this is the meaning also of a series 
of papers begun by Dr. Driver in 
The Expositor, for November, 1902, 
and continued at intervals since, 
under the caption of Specimen of a 
New Translation of the Prophets. 

The proposed new translation is the 
outgrowth of a conviction which im- 
plies no disparagement of the work 
of the Revisers, viz., that 

“There still seems room for a ver- 
sion which, even though made by a 
private hand, may nevertheless re- 
produce, more exactly than was found 
possible in the Revised Version, but 
at the same time without doing any 
violence to the English language, and 
in the same general literary style 
with which English Bible-readers 


have long been familiar, the meaning 
and force of the original.” 


Dr. Driver’s view is that “an ideal 
translation of the Bible... should be 
idiomatic, dignified, accurate and 
clear.” Recognizing that our pres- 
ent versions, Authorized and Re- 
vised, possess the first two of these 
characteristics in a high degree, he 
regards both of them as lacking to a 
greater or less extent in accuracy 
and clearness. What, in his judg- 
ment, constitute these two essential 


qualities, he states as follows: 


“By accuracy, I mean the represen- 
tation of the force of the original as 
faithfully as grammar, and philology, 
and the study of the same word as it 
occurs in other passages, enable us 
to ascertain it, but without any such 
attempt to reproduce grammatical or 
lexical minutiz as would result in un- 
natural English, or amount to pedan- 
try. By clearness, I mean consist- 
ency and intelligibility in the sequence 
of tenses, the avoidance of ambiguous 
expressions, and especially the avoid- 
ance of words which, however famil- 
iar in the sixteenth century, are now 
either unknown, or have so changed 
their meaning as to be by the great 
majority of readers misunderstood.” 

While feeling that “a plain and 
clear rendering of the Hebrew” will 
suffice to remove many of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the “average 
reader” of the poetical and propheti- 
cal books—where, of course, the diffi- 
culties from obscure allusions, 
“abrupt changes in the speakers, or 
in the line of thought and sometimes 
also from other causes” are greatest— 
Dr. Driver has in the interests of yet 
greater clearness availed himself of 
such editorial devices as 

“Brief headings, indicating the line 
of thought in the following paragraph, 
the use of inverted commas, showing 
where words spoken begin and end,” 
and the like. He has further laid his 
readers under obligation by supple- 
menting his translation with “a min- 
mum of explanatory notes.” 

As was to be expected, Dr. Driver 
has not felt bound in every instance 
to base his translation on the Masso- 
retic text. He says, and, as no one 
will deny, with a measure of justifi- 
cation, 

“That this text does not represent 
throughout the autographs of the 
Biblical writers, that more original 
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readings are often preserved by the 
ancient Versions, particularly by the 
LXX., and that sometimes it is even 
necessary to emend it by conjecture 
are positions now so generally ac- 
cepted by scholars, that there is no 
occasion to support them here by fur- 
ther argument.” 


But, while availing himself of the 
light that comes from outside our 
present Massoretic text, he is careful 
to lay it down as a principle that the 
Hebrew text is to receive the general 
preference and is to be deviated from 
“only where the grounds are cogent 
and the advantage gained is unmis- 
takable and clear.” Further, when- 


ever he departs from the Massoretic . 


text he is careful to notify the reader. 
It is true that in the actual application 
of this principle to Jer. ii.-vi. he 
makes some six departures from the 
received Hebrew text, on the basis 
of the LXX. alone, as against two, in- 
troduced into its margin, by the BRV. 
But, even at this, his use of the LXX. 
impresses one by its caution and self- 
restraint. His notes take account of 
a number of LXX. readings, which 
for one reason or another he has not 
allowed a place in his text. 


A rough count shows 
some forty-six places 
in which Dr. DriveEr’s 
translation of Jer. iii—a passage taken 
at random—departs from both the 
BRV and the ARV. Some of these 
changes are certainly improvements, 
others are of doubtful value. ‘To this 
last class perhaps belongs “Yahweh” 
as a transliteration of the Tetragram- 
maton. Despite the present trend, 
this spelling yet awaits vindication: 
and so long as this is the case no 
version such as Dr. Driver contem- 
plates should introduce it. What ad- 
vantage has a new questionable spell- 
ing over an old and well established 
‘one? But it is different when we 
come to the rendering of the verbs in 


Changes in 
Jer. ti. 
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verses 2, 3, 5. The context here 
shows that the writer has past and 
not future time in his mind. He is 
narrating what actually occurred, not 
uttering warnings to future enemies 
of Israel. ‘“‘Contend” for “plead’’ (v. 
9 et al., so ARV), “shudder” for “be 
horribly afraid” (v. 12), “chasten” 
for “correct,” “foreign” for “strange” 
(v. 21: so ARV), “soda” for “lye,” 
and “alkali” for “soap” (v. 22), “the 
Baals” for “the Baalim” and “Valley” 
for “valley” (v. 23), not to mention 
others, are all, it seems to us obvious 
improvements. Occasionally Dr. Dri- 
ver himself is not consistent. For 
instance in v. 2 he changes ‘“‘wentest 
after” to “didst follow,” and in v. 5 
he substitutes “followed after’ for 
“walked after,” but in v. 8, where the 
very same verb occurs in the Hebrew, 
he retains “walked after.” For this 
no reason is apparent. Again, while 
in v. 19 he very properly substitutes 
“chasten” for the “correct” of the 
BRV and ARV; in v. 30 he retains 
“correction,” though the noun here 
in the Hebrew is from the very same 
root as the verb rendered ‘‘chasten”’ 
above. In at least one place the 
translation of the ARVis superior to 
that proposed by Dr. Driver. We 
refer to v. 37, where the word ren- 
dered “thy confidence” by the latter, 
is rendered by the ARV “those in 
whom thou trustest.” In v. 34 also 
the reading adopted by the ARV 
seems on the whole to be preferable, 
though, for some reason neither Dr. 
Driver nor the BRV take any ac- 
count of it, either in the text, the 
margin, or the notes. 

Like every real essay of the kind, 
Dr. Driver’s translation is an inter- 
pretation. All Bible students will 
follow with interest the further pro- 
gress of his work, and will hope that 
it may extend to other of the pro- 
phetic books besides Jeremiah. 


CURRENT BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


The Modern Mind 
Of “The and the Atonement 
Modern Mind.” ‘ the title of a dis- 

cussion begun by Dr. 
JAmrs DENNEY in The Expositor for 
August, 1903, and continued in the 
issue for September. Both papers are 
characterized by verve, vigor and 
warmth. Whatever manner of man 
he may be physical, there are no lack 
of “red corpuscules” in Dr. Dennry’s 
mental and moral make up. Rather 
riotous they may be at times, but 
they are there, and in abundance. 
We pardon much in the vehemence 
of such a man, even though at times 
it strikes out somewhat wildly and 
blindly. Despite ourselves we are 
hopeful even of his abberrations— 
some of which are not lacking in 
gravity. We feel that the truth has 
hold of him, even though he may not 
always have the clearest perception 
or the firmest hold of it. In speak- 
ing thus it is far from our purpose to 
intimate that Professor DENNEY is 
generally lacking either in keenness 
of perception or in firmness of grasp. 
Far from it: his insight is, for the 
most part, admirably acute and pene- 
trating, and his grasp of his subject 
and of the situation that confronts 
him if not always all that could be 
desired, is in many respects masterly. 

To our regret, limitations of time 
and space compels us to confine our 
attention to what in reality is merely 
a subordinate detail of a valuable dis- 
cussion. Our justification for so do- 
ing is found in the intrinsic and exi- 
gent importance of the matter which 
is thus incidental thrust upon our no- 
tice. 

A portion at least Dr. DrENNEY’s 
first paper might very well have been 
styled, “An Appreciation of the Mod- 
ern Mind.” Not that the Scotch 
theologian is blind to the faults of 
this modern mind; not at all. But 
apparently he regards even these as 
leaning to virtue’s side. Certainly 


An Appreciation 
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the modern mind cannot complain 
that the portrait of it presented in his 
pages gives evidence. either of ignor- 
ance or of a lack of sympathy. The 
characteristics of this modern mind 
as he outlines them are worth noting. 
For one thing, as Professor DENNEY 
tells us, 

“It cannot believe things—the 
things by which it has to live—sim- 
ply on the word of Paul or John. It 
is not irreverent, it 1s simply the re- 
cognition of a fact, if we add that it 
can just as little believe them simply 
on the word of Jesus. This is not 
the sin of the mind, but the nature 
and essence of mind, the being which 
it owes to God. If we are to speak 
of authority at all in this connexion, 
the authority must be conceived as 
belonging not to the speaker but to 
that which he says, not to the wit- 
ness but to the truth. Truth, in 
short, is the only thing which has au- 
thority for the mind, and the only 
way in which truth finally evinces its 
authority is by taking possession of 
the mind for itself.” 

This no doubt is plausible enough to 
be grateful to the modern mind which 
accepts without suspicion even more 
highly seasoned flattery. Yet it will 
be as well that we note that, in his 
second paper Dr. DENNEY speaks of 
an “irrational and inexplicable oppo- 
sition” to the truth. Now, it may be 
true, as he declares, that, this opposi- 
tion “is expressed not in the mind, 
but in the will:” but the fact is that, 
however “expressed,” it prevents the 
truth from “taking possession of the 
mind for itself.’ This raises the 
question, Does the truth cease to be 
truth, or become shorn of its author- 
ity as truth in the case of those who 
meet it with an “irrational... op- 
position?” No doubt God intended 
us to use our faculties. Indeed, he 
continually so orders his providence 
as to leave us no choice but to use 
them, even though the exercise is fre- 
quently unattended with either pres- 
ent pleasure or present perceptible 
profit. But, at the same time, his 
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truth does not wait for validation by 
our acceptance before it becomes in- 
vested with authority. Barring the 
apologetic element, Dr. Denney has 
diagnosed very accurately the disease 
of the modern mind when he says 
“The intelligence which has learned 
to be a law to itself, criticizing, -re- 
jecting, appropriating, assimilating, 
cannot deny its nature and suspend 
its functions when it opens the New 
Testament. It cannot make itself the 
slave of men, not even though the 
men are Peter and Paul and John; 
no, not even though it were the Son 
of Man Himself. It resents dicta- 
tion, not wilfully nor wantonly, but 
because it must; and it resents it all 
the more when it claims to be in- 
spired.” 
Indeed, there are few more conspicu- 
ous or less pleasing and hopeful char- 
acteristics of the modern mind than 
just its bumptious self-importance 
and self-conceit to which the Scotch 
professor gravely gives expression in 
these brave words. No doubt God is 
the Father of an infinite patience: 
but he is not likely on this account to 
forget what is due,—we will not say 
to his holy dignity and majesty, but— 
to his self-respect. And sooner or 
later the modern mind is sure to find 
out that there are other “cannots” and 
“musts” than those which it puts forth 
so lavishly and so imperiously, The 
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Son of Man is indeed “full of grace’’ 


as well as of truth, but his bearing 


toward Caiaphas, Herod and Pilate 
is sufficient evidence that he is not 
likely to permit himself to be over- 
awed even in the presence of the 
modern mind: with the froward he 
can show himself froward: and 
though he gave his life a ransom for 
many, he can-on occasion say, “Let 
them alone. They be blind leaders 
of the blind.’ The fact is that, 
whether the modern mind will or will 
not call him Lord and Master, sooner 
or later it will find out that so he is. 
Further if we are immortal beings, 
the modern mind is destined to be- 
come even yet more modern, and so to 
learn some things of which even it is 
now in ignorance. In the meanwhile, 
it can still afford to say “Speak Je- 
hovah for thy servant heareth’—and 
this without the least abatement of its 
real dignity and independence. ‘Fhe 
fact is that there are few things that 
the modern mind more sorely needs 
than to learn to think “truly, and be- 
cause truly, therefore lowlily of” it- 
self. It appears at its very worst 
when it plays the rustler and swash- 
buckler before the Majesty of heaven. 
And it is a false kindness that hides 
this from the modern mind. 
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’ ‘ It is not merely in 
Pervasive ae the opening chapters 
Witness to Man's of Genesis that the 
Cis Hal Scriptures teach that 
Creative Act, man owes his being 
to a creative act of God. This is 
rather the constant presupposition of 
every portion of Scripture, and is 
expressly asserted in numerous pas- 
sages. No more striking indication 
of the fundamental place occupied by 
this assumption in the consciousness 
of the Biblical writers could be af- 
forded, than that supplied by the way 
in which it underlies the expression 
of the religious emotions of the 
people of God in the Psalms. It 
lurks in the background of that noble 
hymn in praise of man’s dignity as 
the lord of creation, which is given 
us in the 8th Psalm. And even when 
the voice of the Psalmist sinks into a 
wail in view of the sad fate of man, 
the fact that it is God that has cre- 
ated him is made the very ground of 
the complaint: “Oh remember how 
short my time is: For what vanity 
hast thou created all the children of 
men!” (Ps. lxxxix. 47). The impli- 
cation is that it is incredible that God 
should really intend only evil for the 
work of his hands. Indeed, in another 
psalm, the psalmist makes this very 
fact the ground of a claim on God 
for blessing,—because, as he phrases 
it (Ps. cxix. 73), “Thy hands have 
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made me and fashioned me.” It is 
especially in the opening chapters of 
Genesis, however, that this constant 
teaching of Scripture is given in its 
most didactic form. It is thither 
therefore that we naturally go to find 
such direct declarations as that “God 
created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them” (Gen. 
i, 27), “And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living 
Soul (Cha verl2y vin Wen 


No one possessed of 
religious instincts is 
likely to boggle over 


Two Points of 
Conflict with 


pics the great fundamental 
peculation, fact thus given ex- 
pression. That we owe our being to 


God is one of the most intimate con- 
victions of our consciousness and can 
be discredited only when our general 
religious nature is itself eradicated. 
But there are points in the Biblical 
teaching as to the origin of man 
which do not appear to be immedi- 
ately safeguarded by the native in- 
stincts of our religious nature, and 
about which a certain amount of 
hesitancy seems to have become 
widespread, under the pressure of 
modern anthropological speculation. 
On one or two of these we may 
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perhaps profitably touch. And we 
shall select for this purpose a couple 
of points upon which the conflict of 
modern speculation and the Scriptu- 
ral account seems to appear to many 
acute. We refer to the questions as 
to the manner in which man has 
come into being, and the time at 
which he may be supposed to have 
come into being. 


To bring the first of 
: these matters to its 
Creation or sharpest expression, 
Self-Created? we may say that for 
the last half-century modern specula- 
tion has exhibited a strong tendency 
to represent man as having been 
self-created, while the Bible repre- 
sents him as having been created by 
God. ‘That is to say there has been 
a wide-spread tendency among men 
of scientific proclivities to think of 
man as having come into being by an 
evolution from preceding forms, 
wrought out solely by the interaction 
of forces intrinsic in the evolving 
material; while on the contrary those 
who are taught by the Scriptures 
have been wont to think of man as 
brought into being by an act of 
Divine power operating immediately 
and from without. When so con- 
ceived, the conflict between the two 
views is complete; and the opposi- 
tion, evolution or creation is absolute. 
We have here in fact only a new form 
of the old conflict between Natural- 
ism and Supernaturalism, between 
Materialism and Theism. ‘There can 
never be any conciliation between 
these. 


Man a Divine 


It does not appear, 
however, why this 
conflict should be 
pressed to such an 
extreme. Why should the “Evolu- 
tionist” insist that the “ascent to 
man” must have been accomplished 
by the blind action of “natural 
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Contradiction in 
Part Imaginary. 
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forces,” to the exclusion of all over- 
sight and direction of a _ higher 
Why should the Biblicist 
assert that the creation of man by 
the Divine fiat must have been im- 
mediate in such a sense as to exclude 
all process, all interaction of natural 
forces? It does not appear that 
either is, on the basis of his own 
data, justified in such an extremity of 
position. Eventhough the “Evolution- 
ist” had before him the whole series 
of generations through which he sup- 
poses man to have risen to humanity, 
he would be as little justified in 
asserting that this series of steps was 
accomplished apart from the direct- 
ing hand of God as a lover of 
domestic animals would be justified 
in excluding the breeder as a factor 
in producing a pen of, say prime 
Berkshire pigs, or of White Leghorn 
chickens,—because, forsooth, he could 
trace their descent through genera- 
tions, given which the result could 
not fail to follow. ‘The problem still 
remains, Why was just this series of 
changes followed? And Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s question remains in the high- 
est degree pertinent: “Evolution may 
explain everything; but what ex- 
plains evolution?” ‘lhe dogmatic ex- 
clusion of the directing hand of God 
does not lie at all in the facts as 
observed, but is imported from an 
anti-theistic prejudice. On the other 
hand the Biblicist is scarcely justified 
in insisting upon an exclusive super- 
naturalism in the production of man, 
such as will deny the possibility of 
the incorporation of natural factors 
into the process. In Psalm Ixxxix. 47 
for example, God is declared to have 
“created all the children of men;” 
and in Ps. cxix. 73 to have fashioned 
the Psalmist himself. But surely no 
individual since Adam has _ been 
fashioned by the mere fiat of God, to 
the complete exclusion of the inter- 
action of natural forces of reproduc- 
tion. And in the case of the 
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protoplasts themselves there is signi- 
ficant allusion to a pre-existent stuff 
out of which they were “formed” 
(Gen. ii. 7). It does not appear that 
the emphasis of the Biblical assertion 
that man owes his existence to the 
creative act of God need, therefore, 
exclude the recognition of the inter- 
action of other forces in the process 
of his formation. It looks therefore 
very much as if the difference be- 
tween the parties to this debate might 
be in large part due to one-sided 
emphasis on the part of each of a 
single side of a composite transaction. 


We say the difference 


Insoluble looks as if it might 
Remainder of be “in large part” 
Conflict. due to a difference of 
emphasis. For after all said, it re- 


mains clear that the Scriptures do not 
represent man as merely an evolution 
from preceding forms, directed to 
that great end by the guiding hand of 
God. For after all said, you cannot 
get out of preceding forms, by how- 
ever wisely led an evolution, any- 
thing that was not already potentially 
at least in them: and the Scriptures 
clearly represent man as something 
specifically new. ‘The creation-narra- 
tive itself in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis makes this sufficiently plain. The 
utmost care is taken in it not only 
to mark the creation of man as the 
culmination and climax of the whole 
creative work, but to separate off his 
creation as something involving a 
very special immediacy of the divine 
action, and resulting in a specifically 
new product. In the preceding 
cases it was enough to announce a 
fiat—‘“Let be.”’ Here there is pause 
and counsel—‘Let us make.” In the 
preceding cases there is indicated 
what may be looked upon as a sort 
of secondary production,—‘“‘Let there 
be,” “Let the waters, or the earth, 
bring forth.” Here there is asserted 
a direct act of God—“Let us make.” 
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In the preceding cases, each thing is 
presented as made after its own kind. 
Here man is set forth as created after 
the kind. of God—“God created man 
after his own image.’ In the pre- 
ceding cases all that entered into 
each new creation may have come up 
from below. In man’s case a double 
act and a double result are signal- 
ized,—he was formed, indeed, from 
the dust of the ground, but he was 
not so left, but God further breathed 
into his nostrils a breath of life, as 
if there were something to be signal- 
ized as belonging to his nature which 
did not take hold of what was be- 
neath him, but reached up rather to 
what is above. The impression that 
is made by such features of the 
creation-narrative is strengthened 
and reinforced by subsequent Scrip- 
tures, until it seems quite within the 
limits of what is required to affirm 
that the Scriptural account of the 
origin of man cannot be satisfied by 
any “evolution” pure and simple— 
that is, by any providentially led 
process of development; but requires 
the assumption of a direct interven- 
tion of Power from on High produc- 
tive of somewhat that is specifically 
new. 


This conclusion does 
not necessarily in- 
Evolution Not volve the denial of 
Excluded. the interaction of an 
evolutionary process in the production 
of man. It involves only the affirma- 
tion that this evolutionary process, if 
actual in this case, is not adequate 
for the production of the effect; and 
that, even though it be theistically 
conceived, i. e., as the instrument of 
the Divine hand in producing man. It 
requires us to call in, at least at this 
point, an act of God analogous to what 
we know as a miracle—a “flash of the 
will that can;” and to insist that in 
man God “created” something new, 
the elements of whose being were not 
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all present even potentially in the 
precedent stuff. The difference be- 
tween the modern speculator and 
the Biblicist cannot be conciliated at 
this point therefore until, and unless, 
the speculator is willing to allow the 
intrusion into the course of evolu- 
tion—if it be deemed actual in this 
case—of a purely supernatural act, 
productive of a somewhat absolutely 
new, which enters into the composite 
effect produced as a new feature. 
But there seems no reason why the 
speculator should not admit this, 
unless he occupies a position which 
is dogmatically anti-supernaturalistic. 
The whole problem to him should 
turn on the simple question whether 
the created being which we call 
man includes nothing in his nature 
but what may be accounted for as 
a derivation from below. If there is 
anything at all in man’s complex 
nature which cannot be accounted for 
as merely a more developed form of 
what is recognizable in lower crea- 
tures, then to account for that, we 
must assume an intrusion from above. 
All that is not derived from nature, 
must find its account in the entrance 
of the super-natural. 


Let usturn, however, 
Man a Creature to the second matter 
Of Yesterday of that has been brought 
Of Inestimable into keen debate be- 
Antiquity ? tween modern specu- 
lation andthe believer in the Scriptural 
record of the origin of man. This 
concerns the time of the apparition of 
man on earth. Modern speculation 
has exhibited a tendency to represent 
man as having existed a tremendously 
long period on earth; while readers of 
the Bible resting on a prima facie 
view of its record have been inclined 
to represent him as of comparatively 
recent origin. ‘To be more specific, 
it has not been unusual for specula- 
tors on biographical data to make im- 
mense drafts on time in their estimate 
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of the duration that has been requi- 
site for the attainment of the present 
condition of animate life on earth,— 
speaking at times as if only hundreds 
or thousands of millions of years 
would suffice; while on the other 
hand students of the Bible text have 
been prone to compress the whole life 
of the world into very narrow limits 
indeed—dating the creation of the 
globe often only a few thousands of 
years back. Professor PouLron in his 
address as President of the Zoological 
section of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science (Liver- 
pool, September, 1896), for example, 
treats as too short the longest time 
asked by geologists for the duration 
of the habitable earth,—say some 
400,000,000 of years. Dwelling on 
the number of distinct types of ani- 
mate existence represented’ as far 
back as the Lower Cambrian period 
of geological time, and on (as he 
thinks) the necessarily slow process 
of evolution, he stretches out the time 
required for the process almost illim- 
itably. On the other hand the esti- 
mates of the life of the world current 
among Bible readers at large assign 
to it only something like a paltry 
6,000 years or so. Here then seems 
to be a conflict of the most acute 
kind. ‘ 

Pee On more careful scru- 
No Biblical Data tiny, however, the 
For a Precise . 

: necessity for such a 
Estimate of Age Aj £ 
Of World. conflict appears ar 

frorn stringent. It 
emerges that on both sides there are 
lacking solid grounds for the esti- 
mates of time presented. On the 
Biblical side, for example, the mate- 
rial relied upon for constructing a 
chronology of the earlier periods of 
the world’s life seem to be illusory. 
From Abraham down we have indeed 
the combined evidence of somewhat 
minute genealogical records, stch 
so-called “long dates” as those of 1 
Kings v. 1, Gal. iii. 17, and several 
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precise statements concerning the 
duration of definite shorter periods, 
together with whatever aid can be 
derived from a certain amount of 
contemporary extra-biblical data. 
For the length of this period there 
can be no difficulty, therefore, in 
forming a solid general estimate. 
But for the pre-Abrahamic periods 
we are dependent entirely on infer- 
ences drawn from the genealogies 
recorded in the fifth and eleventh 
chapters of Genesis. And it has been 
repeatedly shown, most thoroughly 
of all, perhaps, by the late Dr. WiL- 
LIAM HENRY GREEN, in, for instance, 
a paper published in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, for April, 1890, that it is pre- 
carious in the extreme to draw 
chronological inferences from these 
genealogies. The genealogies of 
Scripture were not constructed for 
a chronological purpose and any 
appearance they present of affording 
materials for chronological infer- 
ences is accidental and _ illusory. 
While they must be esteemed ab- 
solutely trustworthy for the pur- 
poses for which they were given, these 
genealogies are not to be pressed into 
use for other purposes, for which they 
were not intended and for which they 
are not adapted. In particular, it is 
clear that the purposes for which the 
genealogies were given did not re- 
- quire a complete record of all the 
generations, but only an adequate in- 
dication of the line of descent. 
Accordingly it is found that the 
genealogies of Scripture are freely 
compressed, and can be seldom confi- 
dently affirmed to contain a record 
of the whole series of generations. 
A sufficient illustration of the Biblical 
usage in this regard is provided by 
the two genealogies given of our 
Lord in the first chapter of Matthew. 
For there are, it is to be noted, two 
genealogies given of Jesus in this 
single chapter, differing in explica- 
tion, no doubt, but in no respect in 
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principle of record. The first is in- 
cluded in the first verse, and traces 
Jesus back to Abraham in two steps: 
“Jesus Christ, the son of David, the 
son of Abraham.” ‘The second is in- 
cluded in verses 2-17 and expands 
the same genealogy into 42 genera- 
tions, divided for purposes of symmet- 
rical record and easy memory into a 
threefold scheme of fourteen genera- 
tions each. The other genealogies in 
Scripture present the same feature 
of freedom of compression for all 
sorts of purposes. And as they are 
more and more studied, it becomes 
more and more apparent that it is 
illegitimate to use them as a basis 
for chronological calculations, except 
with the utmost caution and with our 
eyes clearly open to the fact that in 
so doing we are subjecting them to a 
use for which they were never in- 
tended. The genealogical tables from 
Adam to Abraham may be as com- 
pressed as, or more compressed than 
the genealogy of Jesus given in the 
first verse of Matthew. Only we have 
in these cases no data derived from 
other quarters to correct our natural 
inferences from the prima facie ap- 
pearance of the genealogies. In such 
circumstances it seems clear that we 
cannot safely found a conclusion as 
to the lapse of time on a mere gene- 
alogical table. 


We have purposely 
used the phrase “a 
mere genealogical 
table’ in order to 
prepare the way for 
taking note of the fact that the tables 
in the fifth and eleventh chapters of 
Genesis, which cover the periods be- 
tween Adam and Noah, and between 
Noah and Abraham, respectively, are 
not “mere genealogical tables.” On 
the contrary they differ from all other 
genealogical tables included in Scrip- 
ture, in regularly giving for each 
generation the age of the father at 


‘The Genealogies 
Of Gen, v. and 
vi. not “Mere 
Genealogies.” 
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the birth of the son. The effect of 
this is to provide what seems to be a 
continuous series of precisely mea- 
sured generations, the numbers having 
only to be added together to supply 
an exact measure of the time that 
elapsed from Adam to Abraham. 
We do not read only that “Adam 
begat Seth, and Seth begat Enoch, 
and Enoch begat Kenan” and the 
like, as we do in “mere genealogies.” 
We read rather that “Adam lived 
an hundred and thirty years and 
begat Seth; and Seth lived an hun- 
uied and five years and begat Enoch; 
and Enoch lived ninety years and 
begat Kenan.” Certainly it looks, 
at first sight, as if we needed only to 
add these 130, 105 and 90 years in 
order to obtain the length of time 
from Adam’s creation to Kenan’s 
birth: and only to add together the 
similar figures throughout the whole 
list to obtain the precise length of 
time that elapsed between Adam’s 
creation and the birth of Abraham. 
Doing this we obtain a sum of only 
some 2,000 years according to the 
Hebrew text, or of only something 
like double that according to the 
Septuagint text, for this whole inter- 
val; and this admits of an estimate 
of only some 6,000 to 7,000 years for 
the whole duration of human life up 
to our own day. 


Plausible as it seems, 
similar Featutesy poe 46 nd a 


In Other 
Genealogies. 


concatenated series of 
numbers in these ge- 
nealogies, this use of them appears 
on close scrutiny unjustified. It is not 
unusual to find interposed into the 
structure of the Biblical genealogies 
a short note here and there telling 
some interesting fact about a person 
whose name occurs in the list. Se- 
veral examples of this custom occur 
in the genealogy of Jesus recorded in 
the first chapter of Matthew, to 
which we have already referred for 
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illustration. ‘Thus in verse 2 we are 
told that Judah had “brethren,”’—a 
fact adverted to only in the case of 
two others of the names that occur 
(verses 2 and 11), and adverted to in 
this case, doubtless only because of 
the significance of the twelve sons 
of Jacob as tribe-fathers, in the his- 
tory of Israel. So in verse 3 we are 
told that Perez had a brother Zerah 
and was born of Tama; in verse 5 that 
Boaz was born of Rahab, and Obed 
of Ruth; and in verse 6 that Solo- 
mon was born of “her of Uriah;” 
while the genealogy closes with the 

information that the Joseph, down to 
whom it leads, was “the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who — 
is called Christ” (v. 16). The intro- 
duction of the names of these notable 
women, the reasons for the introduc- 
tion of which are very interesting 
to trace out—constitutes, it must be 
seen, a veryremarkable feature of this 
particular genealogy. Another fea- 
ture of it is supplied by the informa- 
tion attached to the name of David 
(verse 6) that he was “the King,” 
and to the name of Jechoniah that 
his life-span falls at the time of the 


* carrying away to Babylon; the ac- 


count of which is to be found doubt- 
lessly in the artificial arrangement of 
this genealogy in three tables. The 
point illustrated by all these inser- 
tions of brief pieces of information 
is that a genealogy may not be a 
“mere genealogy” and yet remain 
distinctly a genealogy; and that we 
need not be surprised to find similar 
insertions of interesting items of 
information into other genealogies, 
nor be misled by them, when dis- 
covered, into fancying that the 
genealogies in question are framed 
for other than genealogical ends. 


The peculiarity of the 


ae of genealogies of Gene- 
Pte Bs amie sis v. and xi. will be 
enealogies. seen to be a case 
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precisely in point here. Into the 
fabric of these genealogies has been 
inserted a series of remarks designed 
to preserve the memory of certain no- 
table facts concerning the indiviuals 
that constitute the links of the chain. 
These facts are all of one order, and, 
when each name is taken by itself 
operate to exhibit the vigor and lon- 
gevity of the person named; while 
when taken together, they exhibit in 
the clearest light the splendor of 
humanity in those old times. It is 
as if the narrative had set itself to 
manifest to us (in another sense from 
that the words bear in Gen. vi.) that 
“there were giants in those days.” 
“And Adam lived an hundred and 
thirty years,’ we read “and begat a 
son in his own likeness, after his 
image; and called his name Seth: and 
the days of Adam after he begat 
Seth were eight hundred years: and 
he begat sons and daughters; and 
all the years that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thirty years: and 
he died.” Truly we involuntarily 
exclaim, this was indeed a man! And 
the narrative proceeds to tell us 
analogous facts of each link in the 
chain. The impression made on the 
reader is one of the greatness of 
those grand men of old, towering, 
as they did, in strength and endurance 
above all that the world has since 
seen. This is just the impression the 
narrative was meant to make. The 
decisive proof that to produce such 
an impression and not to provide 
materials for a chronological calcu- 
lation was the intention of the writer 
in attaching these interesting notes 
to the names, is supplied by the fact 
that these notes are apt to this impres- 
sion in all their items and are not 
utilizable for a chronological calcu- 
lation except in a small part of their 
contents. For it is to be carefully 
observed that the writer does not 
confine himself to’data which would 
serve a-chronological end. He does 
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not confine himself to saying: “And 
Adam lived an hundred and _ thirty 
years and begat, Seth; and Seth lived 
an hundred and five years and begat 
Enoch.” If chronology was in his 
mind, that is all he need have written. 
But what he says, is: “And Adam 
lived an hundred and thirty years and 
begat Seth; and the days of Adam 
after he begat Scth were 800 years 
and he begat sons and daughters; and 
all the years that Adam lived were 
930 years.” We assuredly must find 
an account for these additions to “the 
mere genealogy” which will account 
for all of them: and when a reason 
that will account for all of them is 
found it is illegitimate to seek a dif- 
ferent reason for some of them. 


It is due merely to the 
circumstance that the 
facts adduced in con- 
nection with each name are of the 
same order, that the genealogy as- 
sumes the appearance of a concate- 
nated chain of chronological links, 
when the names are placed side by 
side; and this is obviously properly 
to be called an accidental effect. In 
order to understand the genealogy 
therefore we must resolutely read 
each note attached to a name rela- 
tively to that name alone. In other 
words we must read each note as in 
essence parenthetical—just like the 
notes in the genealogy in the first 
chapter of Matthew—and meant to be 
read solely as referring to the name 
in hand. If we wrote the list thus 
we should perhaps see more clearly 
its essential meaning. For instance: 
“And Enoch (lived 90 years and) 
begat Kenan (and Enoch lived after 
he begat Kenan 815 years and begat 
sons and daughters; and all the days 
of Enoch were 905 years; and he 
died). And Kenan (lived 70 years 
and) begat Mahalalel,” etc. If this be 
a just account of the state of the 
matter we should read the genealogy 


Chronological 
Effect Illusory. 
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proper without the parenthetical re- 
marks,—which serve their own pur- 
pose indeed, but cannot alter the 
essential nature of the genealogy into 
which they are inserted. And in that 
case the genealogy obviously falls 
under the laws that govern other ge- 
nealogies and may be thought to be 
as compressed as many of them are— 
or possibly even more compressed 
than any of them are. Its apparent 
lending of itself to chronological cal- 
culations is illusory and we are left 
by it in ignorance of everything 
except that it was through this line 
of notable men that Noah came down 
from Adam and Abraham came down 
from Noah; and that these men were 
notable men indeed. How many 
other men, possibly less notable than 
they, stood intermediately between 
the links, we have no means of dis- 
covering. For all that the genealogies 
tell us, there may have been many 
more passed over than were singled 
out for mention: and the sum of 
their years may immensely exceed the 
sum of the years here given. It does 
not appear extreme to say therefore, 
as has been said by judicious men, 
that for all that appears from these 
genealogies, from the creation of 
Adam may have been nearer 200,000 
years than 2,000 years. Genealogies, 
as treated in Scripture, are, in a word, 
so elastic that they may be commodi- 
ously stretched to fit any reasonable 
demand on time. 


On the other hand 
it cannot be allowed 
that modern specula- 
tion has solid ground 


No Scientific 
Data to Justify a 
Long Estimate 


Of the ae of beneath it in making 
The World. the immense demands 
on time it has sometimes allowed 


itself. It was a result of the manner 
of looking at things inculcated by the 
Huttonian geology, that specula- 
tion during the first three-quarters 
of the nineteen centuries estimated 
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the age of the habitable globe by 
hundreds of millions of years. Under 
this influence Mr. Darwin in 1859 
supposed that 300,000,000 years were 
far too few to allow to have elapsed 
since the latter part of the secondary 
period.* Prof. Juxss in his Student's 
Manual of Geology, reviewing Mr. 
DarwWIN’s argument, and remarking 
on the vagueness of the data on which 
they were founded, suggests that the 
sum of years involved might be just 
as reasonably reduced or multiplied a 
hundred fold, thus giving us as limits 
for the period 3,000,000 and 30,000,- 
000,000 of years. Professor Pout- 
TON, as we have seen, even to-day, 
considers 400,000,000 years too few 
to assign for the duration of life on 
earth, while Sir ArcHrBpALD GEIKIE 
on the other hand speaks as if 
100,000,000 years might possibly suf- 
fice, though for his part he is pre- 
pared no doubt to allow as many 
more as may be required by his 
fellow-workers.t These general esti- 
mates imply, of course, a generous 
allowance for the duration of human 
life on earth, although here too esti- 
mates vary extremely. The French 
anthropologist, Professor GABRIEL DE 
Morrintet, has lately reiterated his 
conviction§ that the appearance of 
man on earth cannot be dated less 
than 230,000 years ago. But almost 
immediately afterwards we find Prof. 
Grorcr A. Dorsry, of the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum, bewailing the fail- 
ure of speculators to agree on “even 
the approximate time of man’s ap- 
pearance as man on_ earth’—and 
noting that within the year estimates 
of its distance back had been pub- 
lished varying all the way from 
200,000 to 15,000 years.§§ As a mat- 

+ Origin of Species, Bd. 1, p. 287. 

+Address as President of the Geological 
Section of the British Association, Dover, 
Sept., 1899, 

§Revue Mensuelle of the Paris School of 


Anthropology, for January 15, 1897. 
SWSScetence for July 28, 1897. 
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ter of fact there has been of late 
years a strong tendency observable to 
reduce the estimate of this period to 
very low terms indeed. ‘The late Dr. 
Dawson supposed that from 6,000 to 
8,000 years would be ample to allow.t 
Prof. G. F. Wricut suggests some 
16,000 to 20,000 years. And there is 
an obvious tendency abroad to acqui- 
esce in an estimate approaching this 
low figure. 


Numerous factors 
plas rice have conduced to pro- 
ae ae duce this tendency to 

tice the reduce the time as- 
Estimate. 


signed for the dura- 
tion of human life on earth. These 
cannot be enumerated here. Some of 
those which have been most obviously 
at work may, however, be indicated in 
passing. First of all, we may adduce 
the revised estimates of the rate of 
denudation, erosion, deposition of al- 
luvial matter in deltas, or of stalag- 
mitic matter in the floor of caves; 
from very exaggerated conceptions of 
which support was formerly sought 
for the immensely long periods of 
time demanded. More careful study 
has invariably corrected these exag- 
gerated conceptions: and has thus 
taken away from the long estimates 
of geological time their sole solid 
basis in computable fact. The deter- 
mination of the rate of stalagmitic 
deposit in British caverns by Boyp 
DawkINs and of the rate of recession 
in the Niagara gorge by GILBERT and 
PouHLMAN are but examples of the 
immense reduction of the prima facie 
evidence of the duration of geological 
time. The effect of these revised 
estimates has been greatly increased 
by growing uncertainty among biolo- 
gists as to the factors of evolution. 
As long as the Darwinian idea 
reigned unquestioned—that evolution 
had been accomplished by the fixing 
by the pressure of the environment of 


{fossil Men, 1880, p. 246. 
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favorable variations, arising acciden- 
tally in the midst of variations in 
every direction indifferently,—an im- 
mense period of time seemed de- 
manded for even the smallest advance 
in the structure of organisms. But 
when the sufficiency of “natural se- 
lection” to account for the develop- 
ment of organic forms came first to 
be questioned and then to be in 
wide-circles denied, the necessity for 
these large demands on time seemed 
to be more and more removed. In 
proportion as evolution is conceived 
of as advancing in determined direc- 
tions, come the determination from 
whatever source you choose; and in 
proportion as it is conceived as ad- 
vancing steadily onward by large in- 
crements; in that proportion the de- 
mand on timeis lessened and even the 
evolutionary speculator feels he can 
get along with less of it. The relief 
given him by this revised conception 
of the factors of evolution was im- 
mensely increased by the fact that 
speculation in other spheres of scien- 
tific research was showing itself more 
and more unwilling to allow the 
biological speculator the time he was 
proclaiming himself in need of. The 
physicists, for instance, led by such 
men as Lord Kenvin, have become 
ever more and more insistent that the 
time demanded by the old uniformita- 
rian and the new biological specula- 
tors is not at their,disposal. The 
publication in the sixties of Lord Krt- 
VIN’s calculations going to show that 
the sun has not been shining 60,000,000 
years was quite a bomb-shell in the 
camp of these speculators; and the 
situation already then acute has been 
made ever acuter by subsequent re- 
visions of Lord Ketvrn’s work by 
which he has progressively dimin- 
ished the time he, from the physicists’ 
standpoint, is ready to allow for 
biological speculation to disport itself 
in. As Sir ArcHIBALD GRIKIE com- 
plains, “Lord Ketvrn has cut off slice 
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after slice from the allowance of time 
which he was at first prepared to 
grant for the evolution of geological 
history,’ until he has reduced it to 
not more than 40 and not less than 
20 million of years,—‘“and probably 
much nearer twenty than forty.” Sir 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, as we have seen, 
demands, for his part, at least 
100,000,000 for the stratified rocks 
alone, and is well content to allow 
as much more as his_ biological 
friends “find to be needful for the 
evolution of organized existence on 
the globe,’—warning them in “seek- 
ing to reconcile their requirements 
with the demands of the physicist” 
not to tie “themselves down within 
limits of time which on any theory 
of evolution would have been insuf- 
ficient for the development of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms.” 
How poignant this warning must 
sound in the ears of the biological 
speculator is illustrated by the publi- 
cation by Mr. T. J. J. See of the 
Naval Observatory at Washington, of 
a very pretty speculation in which he 
determines the total longevity of the 
sun to be only 36 million of years, 
32 of which belong to its past history. 
For how much of these 32 millions 
the earth may be supposed to have 
been a habitable globe, and for how 
much of this latter period man may 
be supposed to have been one of its 
inhabitants, we must leave our read- 
ers to calculate for themselves. 


We are not seeking 


‘The Battle to give the impres- 
Not the sion that the specula- 
Theologian’s. 


tionsof the physicists 
must be given precedence of these of 
the biologists. Of course, there have 
been answers published to the physi- 
cists. Nature for April 18, 1895, 
contains a very strong argument 
against Lord Ketvrn’s conclusions by 
Prof. Perry; and Science for June 
25 and July 7, 1899, contains a very 
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strenuous reply, from the pen of 
Prof. CHAMBERLIN to Lord KELvIN’s 
latest statement of his position, which 
appeared in the same journal for 
May 12 and 19 of the same year. 
Notes of defiance have been and con- 
tinue to be sounded, of course, by 
both geologists and biologists enough. 
It is no part of our purpose to inter- 
pose between the combatants in this 
warfare. Enough to point to the 
conflict and to found on it two re- 
marks. The first is that the conflict 
as to the age of man on earth is not 
between Theology and “Science’— 
any more than it is between Biology 
and “Science,” or betwen Physics and 
“Science.” It is not even between 
two Sciences—whether these two 
Sciences be Theology and Biology or 
Physics and Biology. It is between 
two sets of scientific speculators, the 
one basing on data supplied them 
in the course of their study of physics 
and the other on data supplied them 
in the course of their study of biol- 
ogy. Theology as such has no 
concern in it and may stand calmly 
by and enjoy the fuss and fury 
of the battle. The second remark is 
this: “Science” obviously has no doc- 
trine concerning the age of man on 
earth. As long as speculators work- 
ing in different branches of scientific 
investigation reach such diverse con- 
clusions as to the possible age of 
man on earth, so long opinion is 
free as to the actual age of man 
on earth. The fact appears to be that 
there are as yet no reliable data in 
hand on the ground of which we 
may, from the side of scientific specu- 
lation, pronounce confidently how 
long man has lived on earth. Mean- 
while the workers in every separate 
science owe it to the dignity of their 
own science, whether that science be 
Theology or Geology or Physics, to 
give primary validity in forming their 
conclusions to the data with which 
they have to deal as students, each 
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of his own science; and not to be in 
haste to desert the ground best 
known to himself and adopt at second 
hand the speculative opinions of 
others, based on data of which he 
has but secondary knowledge. 


Let us pause in con- 
cluding only to ob- 
Opponent oe serve that the debates 
Veiled Atheism. which we have been 
led to review are very largely the 
creation of a special type of evolu- 
tionary speculation. This type is that 
which owes its origin to the brooding 
mind of CHaries Darwin; and up to 
recent times it has been the regnant 
type of evolutionary philosophy. Its 
characteristic contention is that chance 
plus time can accomplish everything. 
Naturally therefore heavy draughts 
have been made by it on time to ac- 
count for whatever it seemed hard to 
attribute to brute chance. JAMES 
Hourron had duly warned his follow- 
ers against the temptation to appeal to 
time as if it were itself an efficient 
cause of results. “‘With regard to the 
effects of time,” he said, “though the 
continuance of time may do much in 
those operations which are extremely 
slow, when noschange to our observa- 
tion had appeared to take place, yet 
when it is not in the nature of things 
to produce the change in question, the 
unlimited course of time would be no 
more effectual than the moment by 
which we measure events in our ob- 
servation.”§ The warning has not 
been heeded: men have seemed to 
imagine that if only time enough were 
given for it, effects could be counted 
on to come gradually of themselves, 
without adequate cause. Aimless 
movement in time will produce an 
ordered world! You might as well 
suppose that if you stir up a mass of 
type with a stick long enough, they 
will be found to have arranged them- 
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selves in the order they stand in on 
the printed pages of Dantr’s [nferno. 
It will never happen—though you stir 
for an eternity. Andthe reason is that 
such effects do not happen, but are 
produced only by a cause adequate 
to them and directed to the end in 
view. Dr. Dawson} puts his finger 
on the exact point of difficulty in the 
following criticism: “Seriously,” he 
says... . “the necessity for indefi- 
nitely protracted time does not arise 
from the facts, but from the attempt 
to explain the facts without any 
adequate cause, and to appeal to an 
infinite series of chance interactions 
apart from a designed plan, and with- 
out regard to the consideration that 
we know of no way in which, with 
any conceivable amount of time, the 
first living and organized being could 
be produced from dead matter. It is 
this last difficulty which really blocks 
the way and leads to the wish to pro- 
tract indefinitely an imaginary pro- 
cess, which must end at last in an 
insuperable difficulty.” Assuredly 
what chance cannot begin to produce 
in a moment, chance cannot complete 
the production of in an eternity. The 
analysis of the complete effect into an 
infinite series of parts, and the distri- 
bution of these parts over an infinite 
series of years, leaves the total effect 
as unaccounted for as ever. What is 
needed is not time, but cause. Even 
an eternal process cannot rid us of 
the necessity of seeking an adequate 
cause behind every change. A mass 
of iron is made no more self-support- 
ing by being forged into an illimitable 
chain formedof innumerable infinitesi- 
mal links. Or do we really think that 
an infinitesimal link may really be 
conceived as imponderable, and the 
sum of these innumerable impondera- 
bles as a sum of zeros, and therefore 
still zero? Ba Baar 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITER- 
ARY SH UTING. -V. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D. D., AUBURN, N. Y. 


OUTLINE OF THE REIGN OF Davip.—The thirty-three years of 
the reign of David in Jerusalem divide themselves naturally into 
three periods. The nature of the events seems to show that the 
first period, that of his wars and conquests, covered more than one- 
third of the time. The numerals given (see below) indicate that 
the third period, that of David’s domestic troubles, also lasted 
for more than one-third of the time. There remain six or eight 
years for the middle period, that of rest and prosperity. To this 
middle period belong the bringing in of the ark, the giving of the 
great promise, the recognition of Mephibosheth, the birth of Solo- 
mon, the initiating of preparations for building the temple. 

The literary sections which we have to consider in connection 
with the historical lessons for November are, first, the narrative 
in 2 Samuel of the rebellions of Absalom and Sheba; second, the 
temple narratives in 1 Chronicles; third, the six appendices in 2 
Samuel. We will take these up in reversed order. 

THE SIx APPENDICES To 2 SAMUEL.—Nothing can be more 
evident to a careful student than that the six short pieces of com- 
position with which 2 Samuel closes are of the nature of appen- 
dices, each mainly independent of the others, both chronologically 
and otherwise. First comes the account of the three years’ fam- 
ine and the vengeance for the Gibeonites (xxi. 1-14), with no 
very definite indication as to the exact date of the event. Then 
we have four brief accounts of exploits against Philistine giants 
(xxi, 15-22, duplicated in 1 Chron. xx. 4-8), belonging to a time 
when David and Abishai were of fighting age, before they became 
old men. The first of the four belongs, also, to the time before 
David adopted the custom of remaining in Jerusalem and letting 
his generals fight his battles, that is, before his Ammonite-Ara- 
maean wars (see x.-xil. throughout) ; and the other three pre- 
sumably belong’ to about the same time. Then comes a psalm 
(2 Sam. xxii.), a duplicate of our eighteenth Psalm, shown by its 
contents to belong to the period of triumph after the completing 
of David’s conquests and the giving of the great promise. Next 
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we find a brief song (xxiii. 1-7), entitled “Ihe Last Words of 
David.” Then comes a list of David’s “mighty men” (xxiii. 
8-39, duplicated in 1 Chron. xi. 10-47). The exploits mentioned 
belong to David’s earliest years as’ king in Jerusalem and earlier, 
and something may be inferred as to the date of the list from the 
fact that the last name included, in the copy in Samuel, is that of 
Uriah the Hittite. Finally we have the account of the census and 
the three days of pestilence (xxiv., duplicated with additions in 1 
Chron. xxi.-xxii.). We shall presently find that there are rea- 
sons for dating this in the thirty-ninth and fortieth years of David. 

Tue MiscHIeF oF SuPERFICIAL READING.—Our traditional 
understanding of this history has been greatly confused through 
the process of substituting superficial reading for exact study. 
Josephus blazed the false trail eighteen centuries ago. Neglecting 
the literary character of the six appendices, he assumes that the 
order in which the events are there mentioned is that in which they 
occurred. Neglecting the literary character of the account in 1 
Chronicles, he assumes that the events of 1 Chron. xxili.-xxix. 
22a (see below) are those when Solomon was made king “the 
second time” (1 Chron. xxix. 22b), and therefore places them 
after the event in which Solomon was anointed king to the defeat 
of the attempt of Adonijah (1 Ki.1.). In this way he gives us 
a cast of the events that is utterly impossible and absurd. 

Amnon was born after David became king in Hebron (2 Sam. 
ii 2). “According to Josephus (Ant. VII. viii. 2, 3,5) 1x. 1) 
Amnon was a householder, with an establishment of his own 
eleven years before the outbreak of the rebellion of Absalom. On 
this basis, the outbreak cannot have been earlier than within the 
last seven or eight years of David’s reign. For the present we 
will waive the other considerations which prove that the actual 
date was late within these years. After the outbreak, according 
to Josephus, occurred the three years of famine (2 Sam. xxi. 1), 
the series of Philistine wars in which the giants were killed (xxi. 
15-22), the census and the pestilence, and the preparations for the 
temple (2 Sam. xxiv., 1 Chron. xxi.-xxii.), David’s hopeless 
breakdown in health, with the affair of Adonijah and the anoint- 
ing of Solomon (1 Ki. i.) ; and after all this David’s organization 
of the priests and Levites and the army and the civil service, and 
his holding of the great assembly when the gifts were made for the 
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temple and Solomon was made king (1 Chron. xxiii.-xxix.) 
This of course involves the idea that David, after he had become 
utterly broken in health, aroused himself not merely for one or a 
few occasions, but for the most protracted and strenuous labors 
of his life, those connected with the organization of Israel and the 
preparation for Solomon the temple builder. 

Unfortunately, most writers since have followed Josephus both 
in his careless reading of the sources, and in his guesses concern- 
ing the order of the events. This process makes of the history of 
David something so absurd that one does not wonder at its being 
regarded by many modern scholars as hopelessly incredible. But 
a better understanding of the matter is possible. ‘There are clear 
chronological data given in the biblical accounts, provided we 
interpret the data by the literary structure and by the nature of 
the events ; and when we attend to these the whole history assumes 
a congruous and continuous order. 

THe Temple NARRATIVES IN 1 CHRONICLES—The fourth 
lesson for November (1 Chron. xxviii. 1-10) is taken from the 
matters that have been added by the Chronicler. The last nine 
chapters of 1 Chronicles contain two narratives (xxi.-xxii. and 
XX111.-xxix. 25), followed by a concluding summary of the reign 
of David (xxix. 26-30). The first of the two narratives is an 
account of the census of Israel and the three days of pestilence that 
followed, duplicating that in 2 Samuel (xxiv.), but adding the 
statement that Ornan’s threshing floor was determined upon as the 
site of the temple, and a statement that David charged Solomon to 
build the temple, and charged the captains to help him. The se- 
cond of the two narratives is, I think, commonly treated as a mere 
confused gathering of lists of proper names, with other matters 
intermixed. And indeed some of the parts are obscure and 
broken, as if they were copied from mutilated texts. But the 
arrangement of the parts is perfectly systematic, and when we 
observe the arrangement of the parts the narrative as a whole is 
intelligible. 

The narrative contains first a detailed account of Solomon’s 
being made king when David was old (xxiii.-xxix. 22a), and then 
a very brief account of Solomon’s being made king “a second 
time” (xxix. 22b-25). 

The first of the two accounts begins with the general statement: 
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“Now David was old and full of days, and he made Solomon his 
son king over Israel” (xxiii. 1). 

All that follows consists in the details under this general state- 
ment. First comes an account of David’s gathering, that is to 
say, listing and classifying “all the captains of Israel and the 
priests and the Levites” (xxiii. 2-xxvii.). The details are frag- 
mentary and incomplete, but they are systematically placed. They 
are in the form of a series of lists of proper names, with accompa- 
nying statements, concerning the personnel of the kingdom at that 
time, ecclesiastical, civil and military. And second there is an 
account of the transaction itself as accomplished at a great public 
assembly (xxvill.-xxix. 22a). Look especially at the last three 
verses. They are clearly the conclusion of the account of a great 
pageant. The pageant terminates, as usual, with the sacrificial 
feast. The statement that they “did eat and drink before Jehovah 
on that day with great gladness” brings the account to a complete 
and formal close. 

Examine now the brief account which follows (22b-24) of 
Solomon’s being made king “a second time.” The details and the 
diction are repeated from the narrative of the affair of Adonijah, 
as found in 1 Ki. i. and ii. They “anointed him unto Jehovah to 
be nagidh”’ (cf. 1 Ki. i. 84, 35), “and Zadok to be priest” (cf. 1 
Ki. i. 84, etc., and 11.35). Not only “the captains and the mighty 
men” (cf. 1 Ki. i. 8, 88, etc.), but “all the sons likewise of King 
David” (cf. 1 Ki. i. 25, 49-53, etc.), “submitted themselves under 
Solomon the king.”’ The more carefully you examine these two 
and a half verses, the more clearly you will see that they are a 
condensation of the fuller account given in the first two chapters 
of 1 Kings. And this necessitates the inference that Solomon’s 
being made king the first time, the event treated in 1 Chron. xxiit.- 
xxix. 22a, was an earlier event than the one in which Adonijah 
was prominent. 

In the account of this earlier event are two hints bearing on the 
question of its date. First, a part at least of the business was 
transacted in the fortieth year of David (1 Chron. xxvi. 31). 
Second, Ahithophel was then the king’s counsellor (xxvii. 33). 
This indicates a date anterior to the rebellion of Absalom. 

It is natural to assume that there was no long interval between 
the choosing of Ornan’s threshing floor as the site of the temple, 
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and the systemizing of the preparations for building the temple. 
We are told that the taking of the census occupied nine months 
and twenty days (2 Sam. xxiv. 8), and that the closing up of the 
affair was during the wheat-threshing season (1 Chron. xxi. 20). 
It seems to be a fair inference that the census occupied the last 
seven or eight months of the thirty-ninth year of David, and 
about the first two months of his fortieth year; that the prepara- 
tions described in Chronicles extended through most of the for- 
tieth year; and that the assembly at which Solomon was made 
king and the temple plans formally put into operation occurred 
either late that year, or at its close. Nothing could be more natu- 
ral than a great public function to mark the completion of the 
fortieth year of a reign. 

THE ForTIETH YEAR OF Davip.—We need to remind ourselves 
that the close of the fortieth year of the reign of David was the 
beginning of his last year. In some places he is spoken of as 
reigning forty years, and one might naturally think that his for- 
tieth year was his last. On this point, however, we have specific 
information. He reigned forty years and six months (2 Sam. v. 
5). For this it is natural to use the round number forty, but by 
the common biblical way of speaking it was forty-one years, and 
the fortieth year was the last but one. 

The account thus given by the Chronicler is, as we have seen, 
very specific and intelligible. Even one who does not regard him 
as a veracious historian must see that this is the natural meaning 
of what the Chronicler says. This is the picture given of the 
condition of affairs at a certain definite time near the close of 
David's reign. And it identifies the succession of Solomon and 
the building of the temple as two related branches of a political 
policy for Israel. It represents Solomon as standing, in Israelit- 
ish politics, for the temple-building idea; and it represents this 
idea as affecting the interests of the country, both domestic and 
foreign. ‘The expense of the costly structure must be provided 
for. Its relations to the pre-Israelite inhabitants of the country 
must be settled. ‘Treaties were being made with Phoenicia for 
timber and skilled labor. Further, the building of the temple 
would mark a new era in the growing pre-eminence of Jerusalem, 
and that might arouse the jealousy of other cities. The central- 
izing of the national worship in Jerusalem would raise questions 
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concerning the interests of the various local places of sacrifice. 
Always there was jealousy among the tribes over the supremacy 
of Judah. And apart from matters such as these, Solomon was 
a younger son. 

In the circumstances, who does not see that there would of 
necessity be opposing political interests? and that the interests 
opposed to Solomon would probably consolidate into a formidable 
party? There would be legitimists, who would regard David’s 
oldest available son as the true successor to the throne, and would 
object to his being set aside for this boy Solomon, the representa- 
tive of the temple idea. Around this or some other dominant 
interest the other interests of the opposition would range them- 
selves. If leaders of sufficient ability should offer, there might 
arise a rebellion that might threaten even so powerful a throne as 
that of David. It is only when we take these things into the ac- 
count that we have the true historical background for looking at 
the successive rebellions of Absalom, of Sheba the son of Bichri, 
and of Adonijah. 

THE NARRATIVE OF THE REBELLIONS OF ABSALOM AND 
SHEBA.—The first and second International lessons for Novem- 
ber are taken from the nineteenth narrative of public history in the 
books of Samuel (2 Sam. xv.-xx.). It covers most of the third 
period of David’s reign over all Israel, the period of his domestic 
troubles. It includes eleven years or more of time (2 Sam. xiii. 
28, 38; xiv. 28, Josephus Ant. VII. ix.1). From the time of his 
great repentance David is presented to us in the accounts as in the 
main exemplary, but he had to reap the harvest from the bad seed 
he had sown. . He had practiced polygamy, and bad passions 
emerged among the sons and daughters of his several wives, re- 
sulting in rape and murder and treason and attempted parricide. 
He had sacrificed justice and law to worldly policy, and he found 
himself in the midst of entanglements from which he could not 
escape. He had set an example in the use of foul methods, and 
his sons proved themselves adepts in following the example. 

When David fled from Absalom “parched corn” and “parched 
pulse” and “bruised corn” were being used as food (2 Sam. xvii. 
19, 28). That is, it was at the season when the grain of the new 
crop was hardening in the ear, perhaps in the second month of the 
vernal year. It was “at an end of forty years,” that is, by the 
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most obvious meaning, at the close of the fortieth year of David. 

At this point in the narrative Josephus says that four years had 
now elapsed since David’s reconciliation to Absalom, a statement 
which is very likely correct. There is some plausibility in regard- 
ing the four of Josephus as a correction for the forty of the bible. 
In the Syriac and some remote copies of the Septuagint the bibli- 
cal forty is corrected to four. But the documentary evidence pre- 
ponderates immensely in favor of the forty. No one would ever 
have entertained the idea of changing to four except for the sake 
of getting rid of supposed difficulties. Josephus may easily have 
obtained the four from some other source than the Bible, and may 
have omitted the forty on account of the difficulty he found in it. 
But the supposed difficulties here do not exist provided the Chron- 
icler is correct in his account of what occurred in the fortieth year 
of David. On the contrary, the data given in Samuel and in 
Chronicles so fit into each other as to confirm the trustworthiness 
of both, each interpreting the other. Taking them in their com- 
bination we have the following order of events. 

THE EVENTS IN THEIR ORDER.—For some years, closing with 
the fortieth year of David, Absalom lived in princely style in Jeru- 
salem, stealing the hearts of the people. In this he was not merely 
the handsome, ingratiating son of the king; he was also the repre- 
sentative in Israelitish politics of the legitimate idea of succession, 
and of all the interests that were opposed to Solomon and the tem- 
ple idea. In the thirty-ninth year of David the dissatisfied elements 
were strengthened through David’s blunder in the matter of the 
census; and early the following year they were greatly strength- 
ened through the calamity of the pestilence. Their discontent 
grew with the renewed activity of David after the choosing of the 
temple site. Presumably David’s power was too well established 
to have been affected by the discontent, had it not been for Ahitho- 
phel’s exceptional abilities in leadership. Under his guidance the 
treason spread in secret. The time chosen for the outbreak was 
just when David’s plans seemed to have reached their highest 
success. Solomon was accepted as king, and the crisis seemed to 
be past. Just then the rebellion broke out simultaneously all 
through the kingdom. Ahithophel’s plans were perfect in their 
details. Weare told of two hundred men who went from Jerusa- 
lem at Absalom’s invitation. They went innocently ; presumably 
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they stayed only because they were retained by force. But it 
seemed for a time as if they were conspirators with Absalom, and 
actually they were in his power, to be held as hostages. Pre- 
sumably there were similar incidents in other parts of the country. 
Ahithophel knew that the one chance of success was to take the 
country by surprise, accomplishing the deed before it recovered 
from the surprise. When Absalom was fooled by Hushai into a 
deviation from this plan (2 Sam. xvii. 5-14), Ahithophel knew 
that the game was up, and committed suicide (xvii. 23). 

The defeat and death of Absalom probably occurred not many 
weeks after the outbreak. His death did not put an end to all the 
discontent with the centralization of power in Jerusalem. Cer- 
tain other weeks were occupied with the revolt and the overthrow 
of Sheba the son of Bichri (2 Sam. xx.). Meanwhile the plans 
for the temple were broken up for the time being, and Solomon 
was without authority, a king only in name. Then David, heart- 
broken by the misconduct and the death of Absalom, the ingrati- 
tude of his subjects and friends, the lapsing of his plans, fell into 
a condition of body and mind in which he was incapacitated for 
affairs. Joab became convinced that his interests henceforth lay 
with the legitimist party. Abiathar the high priest for some rea- 
son took the same view. Reinforced by such.accessions, the party 
rallied once more, and attempted to put Adonijah on the throne. 
This time the prophet Nathan appears as the leader of the party 
of Solomon and the temple. It is in vain for him to appeal to 
David by public considerations, but he succeeds in appealing to 
the personal love of the old king for Bathsheba and Solomon, and 
in arousing him to a sense of the danger that threatens them. 
David acts for a little while with his old time vigor, and is obeyed. 
Solomon is duly put into possession of the royal power. After 
this David is represented as giving certain counsels to Solomon, 
but not as ever again able to attend to affairs. His death cannot 
have been long delayed. 


THE DAVID OF HISTORY AND THE DAVID OF 
THE PSALMS. 


PROFESSOR J. D. IRONS, D. D., XENIA, OHIO. 


In the Hebrew Bible seventy-three psalms are inscribed to 
David. By some critics several of the uninscribed psalms are 
also attributed to him, thus making more than half the Psalter 
Davidic. From this, doubtless, too large a Davidic accredit, 
to the extreme view that there is not a pre-exilic psalm in the 
entire Psalter, and that David is the author of no extant poetry, 
save two songs found in 2 Sam. i. 19-27, and 2 Sam. ii. 338, 34, 
there have been almost as many conclusions, as to which psalms 
and how many are the productions of David, as there have been 
critics. After allowing for individual characteristics, the princi- 
pal reasons for the various conclusions are to be found in the 
theories held by the critics and the methods of investigations they 
have pursued. 

Whatever may be the conclusion arrived at, the fact remains 
that nearly one half the Psalter is accredited to David. This 
fact did not occur without a reason, and this reason, if not as old 
as the psalms to which the inscriptions are attached, is certainly 
as old as the compiled Psalter. ‘There is internal evidence that 
some of the psalms ascribed to David are not Davidic, but it 
would be an induction too sweeping to conclude from this that 
none of the psalms ascribed to David were composed by him. 
Indeed, it would be a legitimate deduction to conclude, unless 
the contrary is infallibly shown, that David was the author of 
some of the psalms that bear his inscription, on the principle that 
the fictitious implies the genuine. 

To make the principle of internal evidence broad enough to 
sweep all the psalms away from David, there are two Davids 
placed in the field of the critics’ vision—an historical David, and 
an ideal or symbolic David. ‘The critics’ historical David is the 
David of Samuel minimized as to his person and environments, 
while the idealized David is a man, or succession of men, “‘sub- 
sequently to the poetic-king,” of so superior literary and religious 
endowments and surroundings as to enable him to be the author 
of the Davidic psalms. 
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It shall be the endeavor of this article to present the historical 
David in some particulars as he is set forth in the inspired record, 
and to compare him with the David of the inscribed psalms. 

1. The historical David possessed the elements of true great- 
ness in an eminent degree. By nature he was endowed with re- 
markable courage. This manifested itself throughout his early 
life. While a mere youth he encountered the perils of a shepherd 
and successfully delivered his father’s flock from the ravages of 
terrible wild beasts, and doubtless, also, from marauding men, 
for how else did he so early earn the distinction of being a “‘valiant 
man and a man of war.’ In his successful encounter with the 
defiant giant of Gath he exhibited a calm bravery that has become 
proverbial, and well it might, for where in all history is there 
a more distinguished example of great risk against terrible odds, 
than when unarmored and alone he became the champion of “the 
armies of the living God.” 

Again, during the days of his outlawry while he is hunted 
as a partridge upon the mountains by the infuriated Saul he 
boldly resists the inroads of the enemies of his country, and fights 
for the recovery of his family and friends. And when the period 
of his exile is ended and he sits upon the throne, the same courage 
is manifested in quelling the civil strife of his countrymen, re- 
sisting the enemies of Israel, and extending the legitimate bound- 
aries of his kingdom. 

Combined with his courage was a spirit of great magnanimity. 
It is true that at times his course of action appears to contradict 
this statement, yet a careful survey proves that in almost every 
case where he seems to be cruel or vindictive, he acted from stern 
necessity. The general welfare, amidst the prevailing spirit and 
customs of his age, demanded severity. Under certain circum- 
stances stern severity becomes a social and political necessity, and 
is thoroughly consistent with magnanimity of soul. This is 
especially true in times of rebellion and anarchy. That David 
was magnanimous has many exemplifications, notably in his treat- 
ment of Saul and his rebellious house. When Saul sought the 
life of David and God in his providence, placed him in David’s 
power, he would not “stretch forth his hand to touch the Lord’s 
anointed.” After Absalom’s flagrant rebellion had been quelled 
and one of David’s officers sought to have Shimei put to death 
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for cursing the king, he said “Shall there be any man put to death 
this day in Israel? for do not I know that I am this day king over 
Israeliy 

David was also a great military chieftain and sagacious states- 
man. When he assumed the reins of government he found the 
kingdom harrassed by external enemies and distracted by internal 
strife. The Philistines had overrun the country and were in 
possession of many of the strongholds of Israel. The house of 
Saul stubbornly resisted his accession, and the territory promised 
to Abraham was largely in possession of the heathen and these 
were the active enemies of Israel. When David yielded the king- 
dom to his successor all Israel was united and at peace, their ene- 
mies had been subdued, and the territorial limits of the kingdom 
had been extended until they encompassed most, if not all the 
land given in covenant to Abraham, “For he had dominion over 
all the region on this side the river, from Tiphsah even to Azzah, 
over all the kings on this side the river, and Judah and Israel 
dwelt safely under his vine and under his figtree.” Solomon de- 
clared to Hiram that the kingdom he had received from his father 
had “rest on every side, so that there was neither adversary nor 
evil occurrent.” 

2. The historical David was a man of deep religious conscious- 
ness. Religion with him was no outward formal matter. It 
emanates like a diffusive fragrance from every point of his ex- 
ceedingly checkered career. It is true of him as of every biblical 
character that he is far from sinless perfection, yet his very sins 
emphasize his spirituality by the vivid contrasts that are thus 
made to appear in his character, just as the deep cloud is little 
noticed in the darkness of night, but is doubly dark when it shuts 
out the sun at noon-day. Take David’s sin of sins, “in the matter 
of Uriah the Hittite,” and place it as an item in the history of 
Ahaz or Ahab, and it loses vastly in the intensity of its blackness, 
or place it in the history of the most illustrious biblical saint and 
it gains little if anything in its aggravated character. 

David’s personal piety was not an attainment realized late in 
life, but having for his mother “the handmaid of Jehovah” he 
breathed the spirit of the religion of Israel in the hours of his 
childhood. And later while, still a mere youth, he kept his 
father’s flocks, doubtless, he lived in communion with Jehovah 
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whom jhe found to be a companion and protector amid the solitude 
and dangers of his lonely occupation. When the lion and the 
bear rose against him he attributed his deliverance to Jehovah. 
Before he is introduced in the historical narrative we are led to 
expect just such a man of God, for God informs Samuel when 
he is sent to anoint a king instead of the rejected Saul, that not 
the outward appearance, alone, but heart qualities should charac- 
terize the divine selection. That David was endowed with a deep 
religious nature, and actuated by religious principles is apparent 
to every unbiased student of his history. His unwavering con- 
fidence in God never deserts him. He meets the Philistine with 
the assurance that the Lord will deliver him out of his hand. 
Before he goes to battle, or enters upon new enterprises, or in 
times of extremity, he seeks counsel of the Almighty and implic- 
itly follows his guidance. In all that occurs to him he recognizes 
the province of God. It is God who delivers him from the lion 
and the bear, it is the Lord that preserves him from rash violence 
in the case of churlish Nabal, it is the Lord that pleads his cause 
against the envious Saul, it is the Lord that appoints him “ruler 
over the people of the Lord,” and when adversity overtakes him 
this too is from the hand of the Lord and he says, “behold, here 
am I, let him do to me as seemeth good unto him.” 

Finally, his love for Jehovah is manifested in his efforts to 
advance the cause of God in the nation. No sooner is he firmly 
settled upon the throne than he seeks a resting place for the dis-* 
honored and neglected ark of God, and when he has rest from 
his enemies round about he takes counsel of the prophet in regard 
to building a permanent house for Jehovah, and while not per- 
mitted to carry out his heart’s desire, he is indefatigable in making 
preparation for its erection which he is assured will be ac- 
complished in the reign of his son. 

3. The historical David was a gifted poet and musician. From 
the 16th chapter of 1st Samuel we learn that David was a prom- 
inent and skillful musician and poet, for when a minstrel 1s sought 
to dispel the evil spirit from King Saul, one of the king’s courtiers 
knows of David’s ability, and confidently recommends him. Five 
notable characteristics are mentioned as qualifying him for the 
honorable position. One of these is his ability to play on the 
harp, and another is, he is skillful in speech, or as Gesenius inter- 
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prets the phrase, “eloquent.” ‘There is no direct statement that 
other persons were proposed to the king as suitable for the posi- 
tion, yet the inference presses itself upon us that David was the 
successful competitor over others, and the trial of his skill proved 
the correctness of the representation and the wisdom of the 
choice, for ““when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul David 
took an harp and played with his hand, so Saul was refreshed 
and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.” After 
David had captured Jerusalem and was crowned king over all 
Israel he brought the ark of God to Zion with religious services, 
consisting of sacrifices together with instrumental and vocal 
music of which he was the leader. Here we see the religious 
spirit of David zealously aroused for the glory of God, and the 
employment of his musical and poetic talents in his service. The 
books of Samuel contain four specimens of David’s poetry, two 
sacred, found in 2nd Samuel 22nd and 28rd chapters, and two 
secular found iz the 1st and 8rd chapters of the same book. The 
secular poems are admitted by so radical a critic as Prof. Cheyne 
to be “genuinely Davidic.” The longer of these David’s lament 
over Saul and Jonathan, is a magnificent piece of elegiac poetry, 
and proves that David was a poet of no mean order. Prof. 
Cheyne admits that David was “a gifted musician” and says of 
the “lamentation,” it is “‘a fine specimen of the simple, but exquisite 
_art of early poesy.” Buble history designates David “the sweet 
“Psalmist of Israel.” In Chronicles he is regarded as the founder 
and promoter of the musical and song service of the temple. 
Amos, a prophet of the northern kingdom, two centuries after 
David’s time, bears testimony to the musical influence of David, 
and both Ezra and Nehemiah speak of him as the founder of the 
musical order of the first temple. 

4. The historical David is a man of vast and varied experiences. 
Few historical characters present so many, sudden, and radical 
changes in life as David the son of Jesse. He might be called 
the universal man, for he touched human life at almost every 
point. He is in turn a humble shepherd, and a distinguished 
musician in the king’s court; the champion of Israel, and a fugi- 
tive fleeing for his life; the renowned king receiving the grateful 
homage of a loyal people, and the royal exile fleeing from the 
usurpation of his unfilial son. This man of “poetic tempera- 
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ment,” so susceptible of the “keenest delight” and the most poig- 
nant anguish, is made to experience the love of friends and the 
hatred of enemies; to bask in the bright sunshine of prosperity, 
and to grope in the thick darkness of adversity. He is made to 
pass from the spiritual delights of “the joy of salvation” into the 
dismal depths of conscious sin, then to rise from his degradation 
to the blessed assurance of pardoned iniquity. The great pendu- 
lum of his life is continually swinging from extreme to extreme. 
He is a subject, and he is a king; he is a hero, and he is a fugitive; 
he is lauded, and he is defamed; he is calm, and he is disquieted ; 
he is befriended, and he is persecuted; he worships, and he sins; 
he repents, and he is forgiven. As one has beautifully and truth- 
fully said, “David is like his own harp of many chords, through 
which the breath of God murmured, drawing forth wailing and 
rejoicing, the clear ring of triumphant trust, the low plaint of 
penitence, the blended harmonies of all devout emotions.” 

When we attempt to compare the David of history with the 
David of the psalms we must take several things into considera- 
tion, namely, that the writer of the psalms took suggestions from 
the experiences of his life, that the man who wrote was the man as 
moulded by his experiences, and that he appears at his best in 
these lofty productions. In history we have David presented 
as he is, at his best and at his worst, and the historical character 
drawn will be, as it were, the general average of the man. In 
the psalms we have none of the mediocre, the writer is wrapped 
about with the inspiration of poesy, he sees and feels things with 
a keenness, and describes them with a vividness that is above the 
ordinary. We find the historical David upon the table-land of 
life, we see David the poet upon the mountain top of poetic and 
religious ecstacy. In Samuel we have David as the historian 
saw him, in the psalms we have the same person, as he saw him- 
self and felt himself, not when he was in an ordinary mood, but 
when by the Spirit he had been qualified to sing “songs for the 
ages.” When we add these considerations to a fair estimate of 
the David of history we have the David of the psalms, without 
any need of a hypothetical creation. 

The limits of this article will not allow an extended comparison 
of David in history and David in song, consequently our parallels 
will be few. The David of song like the David of history suffered 
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persecution. In this he was misrepresented and maligned, he 
was driven from the comforts of home and the companionship 
of his friends, and for seven years his life was in continual jeo- 
pardy from the man who “hated him without a cause.” In 
memory of the bitter experiences of such a time as this could he 
not sing “False witnesses did rise up, they laid to my charge 
things that I knew not, they rewarded me evil for good to the 
spoiling of my soul.” ‘‘Fear was on every side while they took 
counsel together against me, they devised to take away my life.” 
And again, “For without cause they have hid for me their net 
in a pit which without cause they have digged for my soul.” 
When Ahithophel, his counselor, in the time of extremity, de- 
serted to Absalom there was afforded a sufficient background for 
the sad complaint, “Yea, mine own familiar friend in whom I 
trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against 
mes’ 

The David of the psalms like the David of Samuel had un- 
bounded confidence in God. The expressions of this confidence 
are so numerous as to constitute a golden thread that runs through 
the songs that are David’s. The Lord is his “shield,” his “glory,” 
the “lifter up” of his head. ‘The Lord is my rock and my for- 
tress, and my deliverer, my God, my strength in whom I trust, 
my buckler, and the horn of my salvation and my high tower.” 

The fifty-first psalm, second to none in all the Psalter, save the 
twenty-third, for its close association with the experience of the 
child of God at all times, is expressive of the sincere repentance 
of the soul that by sin had lost the favor of God. This psalm 
is attributed to David on the occasion of the prophet’s discovering 
to him the enormity of his transgression. ‘The sentiment of the 
psalm fits so closely into the occasion of David’s sin with Bath- 
sheba, that it requires more than a theory of criticism to relegate 
it to some great “Unknown’’ poet in the time of Nehemiah, or 
the “second Isaiah.” As a companion song to the fifty-first 
psalm is the thirty-second. In the former the psalmist confesses 
his sin and pleads for pardon, in the latter he sings in joyful 
strains the blessedness of the man who has sought and found 
forgiveness. By most expositors this psalm is believed to have 
been written by David, at least it is not alien to the character of 
the man. 
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While the lines of parallelism between the historical David 
and the David of the psalms are as numerous as the facets of his 
character, the experiences of his life and the themes of his songs, 
yet we can only speak of him as he appears in one more psalm, 
the twenty-third. This psalm is by many supposed to have been 
written during David’s early life. JI am inclined to look upon 
it as one of his latest productions in which after reviewing his 
experiences, bitter and sweet, he sees the kind hand of his God 
in them all, and builds the brightest hope for the future upon 
the realizations of the past. How well qualified David was to 
use the figure of a shepherd to illustrate the ‘kind care of his 
heavenly Father! He who in his youth had taken care of the 
flocks of his father, Jesse, and in his later life had been the shep- 
herd of the Israel of God would readily conceive of Jehovah as 
a shepherd, and himself as a sheep of his flock. In all his trouble 
it was the Lord, his shepherd, who had delivered him, and made 
him to lie down in “green pastures’? and led him beside the “still 
waters.” Having jeopardized his spiritual life by wandering into 
forbidden paths, it is the Lord that leadeth him back into paths 
that are right, just as he himself had gathered back many a stray- 
ing sheep into the flock and fold. And as he had upheld and 
guided members of his flock in difficult and dangerous places by 
the use of his shepherd’s crook, so will his shepherd comfort him 
with his rod and staff “through the valley of the shadow of 
death.” As enemies had beset him and pursued him in days 
past, henceforth, goodness and mercy would pursue him, and as 
a sheep in the fold, so he would “dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” 


THE CAREER AND CHARACTER OF JONATHAN. 
REV. D. J. WOODS, BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Jonathan and David are, names indissoluble, and forever 
synonymous of true friendship: a friendship sweeter, tenderer, 
holier far than that of Damon and Pythias or Orestes and Pylades. 
Without a doubt the name of the former stands among that mul- 
titude unmentioned in the Westminster Abbey of Scripture 
heroes; .for time would fail me to tell of Gideon, Barak * * * 
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and all who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises. Though one of the best known and 
most loved of Scripture characters, the data for Jonathan’s life’s 
history is not extensive. Brief references scattered over the ten 
chapters beginning with 1 Sam. xiii., most full in chapter xiv., 
mere allusion in four chapters of 2 Sam. (i., iv., ix., xxi.) and 
1 Chron. viii.-x., are all we have. 

I. His Career: His first appearance is as a full grown man, 
a captain of a thousand warriors. “And Jonathan smote the 
garrison of the Philistines, and they heard of it.” Yes, and now 
they knew that oppressed and discouraged as God’s people might 
be, there was one man who had confidence in the God of Israel 
and feared not the uncircumcised. ‘Saul’s disobedience frustrated 
this effort at deliverance, and the oppression of the people became 
more sore than ever. (1 Sam. xiii.) Israel was hidden among 
the rocks and in the caves of the earth; many had gone over to 
the Philistine camps. 

The Philistines were now encamped at Michmash and Saul 
with a small band at Gibeah just to the south. Between ran a 
deep wady or gorge extending from the highlands north of Jebus 
down to Ai and Jericho in the Jordan Valley. The Philistine 
position was impregnable and commanded the whole surrounding 
country—Israel was cowed. It was a hazardous undertaking for 
two men to let themselves down into the ravine and scale the other 
side in the very presence of an ever watchful foe. One false step 
or two speedy arrows and all would have been at an end. But 
said Jonathan to his armor bearer “it may be that Jehovah will 
work for us; for there is no restraint to Jehovah to save by many 
or by few.”” Just such a daring deed and striking victory was all 
that was needed to inspire the people. Jonathan had faith in 
God, “and he escaped the edge of the sword, and turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens.” (See 1 Sam. xiv.) 

But again Saul’s folly intervenes. ‘He prevents Jonathan’s 
complete destruction of the national enemy; and indeed the 
righteous indignation of the people alone prevents his sacrificing 
the life of the nation’s hero and deliverer. These Philistines 
prove as insuppressible and marvellously recuperative as sin itself. 
The next scene is at the head of another wady, running from the 
highlands of Judah just west of Bethlehem down into Philistia. 
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Israel is again on the defensive; her army is paralyzed by the 
profane boastings of an uncircumcised Philistine giant. Jonathan 
himself has no weapon with which to meet the ponderous foe. 
Then enters the shepherd boy of Bethlehem, and we are intro- 
duced to the conqueror of Goliath, whom ever afterards Jonathan 
loved as he loved his own soul. They two were knit together ; 
they were as “one soul in two bodies.”” This victory was accom- 
panied by a great slaughter of Philistines and followed by a series 
of victories under David’s leadership, which allayed their oppres- 
sion and gained for David the plaudits of the people. (See 
chapter Xviii.-xix. ) 

The remainder of the book is but the narrative of David’s con- 
tinued success and the origin and development of Saul’s mad 
jealousy, which vented itself in an incessant persecution of David. 
This lasts for years—sometimes almost accomplishing his de- 
struction—until at last driven to despair he seeks refuge among 
the Philistines. Then comes the fateful battle of Gilboa and the 
death of Saul and Jonathan and all Saul’s sons. 

The covenant between Jonathan and David—chapter xx.— 
bound them and their houses to faithfulness. In 2 Sam. 1. iv., 
ix., XxXi., we see how kind David was for Jonathan’s sake to his 
son; and how he made provision for the burial of Saul and his 
sons. In the song of the bow David gives voice to his feelings. 
He laments the disaster to Israel, the triumph of Philistia, sings 
of the mighty deeds of Saul and Jonathan, and closes with a 
heartfelt expression of love for his friend and distress for his 
death. 

II. His Cuaracter. In the song of the bow David presents 
three characteristics, which truly, I think, portray the man: 

In manhood, mighty; in duty, steadfast; “His love to me 
was wonderful.” 

What Samuel failed to inculcate and develop in the headstrong 
* king, the Lord graciously brought out in Jonathan, Saul’s son. 
Undoubtedly this beautiful character was a comfort to the last 
years of the old prophet. Jonathan’s character was in direct 
contrast with Saul’s. Saul knew not there was a prophet in 
Israel—godlessness was the keynote of his character. I care not 
what may be a man’s endowments ; environed in ungodliness he 
breathes the atmosphere of death. A fish must have water, a 
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beast pure food and air, the human soul panteth for the living 
God. Saul’s ungodliness left him self-centered and selfish. And 
soon direct disobedience, jealousy, hatred, falsehood, murder and 
abominable idolatry led him to his destruction. - Notice 1 Sam. 
xiv.: 6 and 24. Jonathan said “there is no restraint to Jehovah 
* * *-” his enemies were the uncircumcised, those not in cove- 
nant with God. ‘Saul said ‘And J be avenged on mine enemies.” 

Saul was utterly ungodly, Jonathan was a hero of faith—faith 
in the God of Israel was the keynote of his life. 

Let us now note the characteristics presented in the song of the 
bow. 

In manhood he was mighty. “Supply in your faith, virtue, 
(manhood)” says Peter. And the brief recorded history of 
Jonathan assures us that in every sense of the word this was true 
of him. When David would indite a song peculiarly commemo- 
rative of his friend, he taught the children the song of the bow. 
“Thy glory, oh Israel, is slain,” “how are the mighty fallen,” “the 
bow of Jonathan turned not back,” “swifter than an eagle,” 
“stronger than a lion.” Are not all of these significant of man- 
hood, virtue, courage. Undoubtedly Jonathan was strong and 
active in body; he excelled in all manly sports. To shoot at the 
mark was so usual a thing with him as to excite no comment. His 
victory at Michmash—most daring in Israelitish records—could 
not have been gained without his strength of limb and unerring 
skill as well as heroic faith and courage. 

To duty he was steadfast. Physical strength and courage add 
wonderfully to efficiency. But adherence to duty is the very 
essence of manhood—it is Godlike. Without it there can be no 
real virtue, there is no basis for love. Duty was the watchword 
of the Lee and Jackson type of man; but I scarcely believe that 
history anywhere can point to a character who more truly adhered 
to duty than Jonathan. Duty is God’s will as to each concrete 
case. Discerning this, Jonathan trampled under foot all love 
for praise and all aspirations to rule. His pure magnanimous 
soul discerning the noble faith and courage in the lad of Bethle- 
hem, went out to him and was henceforth knit to his soul. In 
solemn covenant they twain bound their lives and prospects. Had 
Saul been reasonable, or in the least submissive to God, and bided 
his time until “his neighbor” was placed upon the throne, all 
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would have been well with Jonathan. ‘Love and duty could have 
flowed peacefully in the same channel. But Saul’s insane jea- 
lousy drove the two friends asunder. Love and policy both invited 
now to throw in his lot with David, but Saul was his father and 
the de facto king. His love for Saul could never have been half 
so full-hearted as for the pure, brave son of Jesse. And the decree 
of God had declared the rejection of Saul, and the establishment 
of David. Is not the wish usually father to the thought; and 
do not most men like well to help along a tardy Providence? We 
have all heard of certain unauthorized revival methods, and even 
military missionary methods. Jonathan trusted in the Lord and 
did his duty. He did it against love—he beheld him whom he 
loved driven and hunted like a partridge. His father almost 
drove him to rebellion, threatened his life, villified the sacred 
honor of his mother. He sacrificed the plaudits of the people, 
the prospects of a throne, but was rewarded with the love of one 
as dear as his own soul and a covenant that bound him and his 
house with all their prospects to David. And now duty required 
the sacrifice of all prospects for the future and all fulness of love 
for the present. He gently, steadfastly adhered to duty, used 
all legitimate methods to dissuade and restrain his father and 
risked his life to warn and-strengthen and comfort his friend. 
At last even David despaired and deserted to the enemy, but 
Jonathan never. Steadfast to duty, hoping against hope, he 
died faithfully fighting the uncircumcised by his father’s side. 
And David taught all Israel to sing “Saul and Jonathan were 
lovely in their lives, and in death they were not divided.” 

“Thy love to me.was wonderful.” We have said the keynote 
of his life was faith in God. And he undoubtedly supplied in his 
faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, Godlikeness. And 
on this strong basis he built the superstructure, brotherly kindness 
and love. His name is for these a very synonym. He inherited 
all the strong qualities of his father, and his daring and faith gave 
glory, the glory, to his father’s kingdom. His withdrawal placed 
David on the throne. He was a king’s counselor and a’king 
maker. But outshining all his marked qualities of bodily strength 
and courage and mental power there shines his righteousness and 
his love. Let us note just a few qualities of this remarkable 
brotherly love: First, it was based upon and regulated by the will 
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of God. It was always subordinate to, or shall I say in hamony 
with a high sense of duty. It was not an unequal yoking together 
of unbelievers. This gave its enduring basis, and made it un- 
selfish, pure and holy. It was sealed by covenant with God. 
“We have sworn both of us in the name of Jehovah, saying Je 
hovah be between me and thee, and between my seed and thy seed 
forever.” 

Mutual esteem and admiration thus entered, giving a strong 
healthful influence. They each perceived in the other that heroic 
faith in God which was to each the highest ideal of life. Jona- 
than was already the hero of Israel and Jonathan at Elah met 
one who reflected his very soul. They both had faith and virtue, 
and these qualities are indispensable to love. 

Unselfishness is, however, the most conspicuous quality in this 
love of Jonathan for David. In that magnanimous soul there 
was not a spark of petty jealousy. His star was eclipsed—Jona- 
than was no longer the popular hero—here was the rising sun, 
the “better neighbor’ whose should be the throne. ‘David his 
ten thousands, Saul his thousands,” and Jonathan? Yet Jonathan 
was no dead man—he had ambition. Did not his covenant with 
David provide for himself and for his house? In obedience to 
God’s will he steps aside for David, without a tinge of jealousy. 
John the Baptist could say of the greater son of this same David, 
“The friend of the bridegroom rejoiceth greatly because of the 
bridegroom’s voice, and this my joy is full—he must increase 
and I decrease.” But was it not more magnanimously unselfish 
to say the same of David? 

Of course such a love could not but be enduring. It was as 
clean as the fear of Jehovah which endureth forever. 

And it does not fail to have brought upon it every test of its 
endurance. He saw this rising sun enter a very dark eclipse; 
saw him banished, hunted as a partridge. Just a little assistance 
from Jonathan might easily have enabled David’s enemies to 
accomplish his destruction. Could not Jonathan at Ziph have 
lured him into a death trap—how easily he could have betrayed 
him. Had he but remained passive at that time, David’s utter 
discouragement, which, as it was, well nigh sealed his fate, would 
have done the work for Jonathan. But read: ‘““And David saw 
that Saul was come out to seek his life; and David was in the 
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wilderness of Ziph in the wood. And Jonathan, Saul’s son, arose 
and went to David in the wood, and strengthened his hand in 
God. And he said unto him, fear not, for the hand of Saul my 
father shall not find thee, and thou shalt be king over Israel, and 
I shall be next unto thee; and that also Saul my father knoweth. 
And they two made a covenant before Jehovah; and David 
abode in the wood, and Jonathan went to his house.” Surpass- 
ingly beautiful was their last meeting on earth. At death David 
sang of his friend, “Jonathan is slain upon thy high places. I 
am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; very pleasant hast 
thou been unto me; thy love to me was wonderful, passing the 
love of woman. “How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons 
of war perished.” 

For duty and for love he sacrificed all earthly gains; but he 
fought the good fight, he finished the course, he kept the faith— 
and now he wears the crown of righteousness. 


THE LALHOST RESULTS OF THE DESTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM. 


REV. HOWARD OSGOOD, D. D., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Twenty-three years ago the most learned and the leader of the 
destructive critics of Europe wrote in an English Review that the 
critic of his school forms a conception of Israel’s religious devel- 
opment totally different from that set forth in the Old Testament, 
and sketches primitive Christianity in lines which even the acutest 
reader cannot recognize in the New.* That is, to the critic of this 
school both Old and New Testaments stand on the same plane of 
legend and myth, they are no authority as to facts recorded by 
them, are not history but, a pretense of history that is not true. 
The critics of England, Scotland and America, who have taught 
the destructive criticism of the Old Testament as the acme of true 
learning, have been very slow to follow the logical straightfor- 
wardness of their great leader and carry over the same methods of 
criticism to the New. But the logic of their position has been too 
strong for them. If their criticism was true in principle and 
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method against the first part of the Bible, it must be equally true 
against the last part, divided by so short a time from the first part 
and dependent upon it in every fibre. If the Bible does not tell 
truly the beginnings of man, it cannot tell truly the future. If the 
root and trunk are corrupt, so are the limbs and fruit. To get 
good fruit from a corrupt tree is beyond the power of tree or man. 
To put away the Old Testament and profess to believe Jesus is the 
height of unreason. 

Twenty years ago the last new word of destructive criticism 
against the Old Testament had been spoken by its leaders. Since 
then their followers have merely repeated their traditions, until 
the springing source of these theories, Germany, has now tired of 
the threadbare theme, and has turned to carrying over against the 
New Testament all the machinery used against the Old. The 
latest results of this criticism in Germany, Britain and America 
are found against the New Testament. Some Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians and others in our land 
and in our theological seminaries have espoused and now by book 
and word teach these latest results. 

The name higher criticism, that for a hundred years belonged 
exclusively to the rationalists, is now discarded for that of histori- 
cal criticism. But a change of name does not change either the 
principles or the methods. For their history is not the history of 
the New Testament. 

By their history they obtain the following results. Tra- 
dition shows that the Epistles of Paul, say from A. D. 45 
to 63, were the first written parts of the New ‘Testament. 
All that Paul tells of Christ he must have received by oral tradi- 
tion for he was never under the personal instruction of Christ. 
Then from A. D. 65 to 115 the gospels, popularly but mistakenly 
known as of Mark, Matthew, Luke and John, were composed, 
published and subjected to frequent re-editing. These gospels 
were published anonymously. The names now given them were 
added at a much later time and are no indication of authorship. 
Untily forty years after the death of Jesus there was no connected 
record of either his words or deeds. There are suggestions by 
tradition of fugitive notes of the sayings of Christ by unknown 
hands, but the contents of these notes are unknown. When sharp 
controversies with the churches and within the churches around 
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the Mediterranean arose, the need was felt for connected accounts 
‘of the words and deeds of Jesus. These were supplied by un- 
known authors. The purpose of these gospels was not to give a 
true history, but to apply what the writers inferred from tradition 
were the words and deeds of Jesus best fitted to settle these con- 
troversies. It is not the actual words and deeds of Jesus but it is 
these later views of Christians, Jews and heathen that determine 
the statements of the gospels. In order therefore rightly to under- 
stand these gospels one must know the swarming tendencies of 
thought among the races around the Mediterranean in the first 
and second century and for this a host of works at that date is 
needful. 

These conditions, it is claimed, are confirmed by the evidences 
within the gospels of their plans or want of plans, of omissions or 
interpolations, by the different lights in which the same deeds are 
placed or the purpose for which they use the same words, as well 
as by the proofs of frequent re-editings. That the gospels are not 
records of the actual words or deeds of Christ is shown by the 
contradictions found in them; by the relation of words or deeds of 
Christ when away from his disciples and they did not see or hear 
him; by the incredible miracles narrated; by the long addresses 
ascribed to Christ which it is inconceivable could have been accu- 
rately carried in the memory for forty to seventy years. 

These results bring the inevitable conclusion that the gospels 
cannot be trusted as history. From the general agreement of the 
traditions taken up in the gospels we may believe that Jesus lived 
and was a good man with high ideals which he taught. But his 
actual words and deeds, his real doctrines, the real circumstances 
of his birth, life and death, we cannot know but can only surmise 
from these accounts all mixed with the views and controversies 
long after he died. 

Thus the New Testament is ranged with the Old. It is with- 
out any authority over the conscience or reason as God’s word. 

The answer to all this is far more direct than with the Old 
Testament. The New ‘Testament is more widely and _ better 
known than the Old. 

Let us follow the succession of writers as these critics set it be- 
fore us. Paul’s letters are first, and to them only we now seek for 
information. We must blot out from our minds every other part 
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of the New Testament as non-existent during Paul’s life. What 
then is the fundamental, central teaching of Paul, on which every- 
thing in his letters turns? First, there is a perfect morality, 
Rom. ii. 12-27 ; xii. 2; ‘Col. iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3, which he declares 
is the will of God and of Christ, and under which all men ever 
have been and are sinners without excuse. ‘To this prevalence of 
universal sin before God there was one single exception, the man 
Christ Jesus, 1 Ti. ii. 5, born of a woman, born under the law, 
Gal. iv. 4, according to the flesh an Israelite, Rom. ix. 5, who came 
from heaven, Eph. iv. 8-10, and came into the world, 1 Ti. 1. 15. 
He knew no sin, 2 Cor. v. 21, and was righteousness itself, Rom. 
x. 4; 1 Cor. i. 80; 2 Cor. v. 21. In this innocent, righteous man 
all the fulness of deity dwelt in a bodily form, Col. ii. 9. To him 
Paul ascribes omniscience, 1 Cor. iv. 5; 2 Cor. v. 10; Eph. vi. 8; 
omnipotence, 1 Cor. i. 24; viii. 6; Eph. i. 10, 20-22; Phil, i1i. 21; 
Col. i. 15-17; ii. 10; iii. 11; omnipresence, Eph. i. 23; iv. 10; Col. 
iil. 11; the wisdom of God, 1 Cor. 1. 24, 30; Col. ii. 23; the source 
of all life, Gal. ii. 20; Col. iii. 4. He is the creator of everything 
created, from the highest powers and dignities of heaven to the 
infinitesimals of earth, all were created in him, through him, unto 
him, and he sustains them all, Col. i. 15-17. The Father has made 
him the head of all things in heaven and earth, has put all under 
his feet, Eph. i. 10, 22, and ordained that all things in heaven and 
earth should acknowledge him to be Lord and so glorify God, 
Phil. ii. 9-11. Paul prays to Christ equally with the Father, 
Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 8, and often. The supreme gift desired for 
Christians is the grace of Christ, 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 24; 2 Cor. xiii. 
138; Gal. vi. 18, and often. Christ to Paul is the final Judge of all 
men, 2 Cor. v. 10, who also raises the righteous dead to an eternal 
likeness to himself, Phil. iii. 20, 21; 1 Thess. iv. 16,17. Thus all 
the attributes ascribed by Paul to the Father are also ascribed 
by him to Christ, except that Christ is the Father’s own Son, Rom. 
viii. 3, 32, the Son of his love, Col. i. 18. 

Now it is this very God-man, God’s Son, who, Paul says, knew 
no sin, who was righteousness itself, who was sent by God, Gal. 
iv. 4, and came into the world for the purpose of dying for the 
sins of others, the sins of men, Rom. iii. 25; v. 6, 8, 10; vi. 10; xiv. 
9; 1 Cor: xv. 13; 2 (Cor: welts Philsin: 8 > Thess v0 that 
men might be reconciled to God through his death, Rom. v. 9, 11; 
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2 Cor. v. 18, 19; Col. i. 22, be brought nigh to God and justified 
by his blood, Rom. v. 9; Eph. ii. 13; Col. i. 4, and have redemp- 
tion by, Eph. i. 7, and peace through his blood, Col. 1. 20. This 
man, “‘the Lord of glory,” did die being crucified by the Jews and 
the rulers of the world, 1 Cor. ii. 2, 8; 1 Thess. ii. 14, 15, and after 
three days in the tomb he rose from the dead, appeared to his 
apostles and to more than five hundred brethren, and ascended to 
heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 3-7; Eph. iv. 8-10. Afterwards he appeared 
to Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 1; xv. 8. At the time of Paul’s writing, about 
twenty-six years after the death of Christ, most of these five hun- 
dred witnesses of his resurrection remained to tell the story, 1 Cor. 
xv. 6. This reconciliation wrought by Christ alone is the free 
gift of God to all men who believe it, Rom. iii. 22-24; v. 1; Eph. 
168, 

These teachings, these assertions of facts, are the heart and 
coursing life blood of Paul’s gospel. Take these away and there 
is nothing left worth an hour’s study. The heart of Paul’s teach- 
ings, then, was a cluster of hitherto unheard-of miracles in the 
person and work of Christ, a man that knew no sin, God and man 
in one person, the God-man dying, and rising from death, God and 
man reconciled in Christ. Not only were these miracles the heart 
of Paul’s gospel but he tells us how he came to know this gospel. 
“T make known to you, brethren, as touching the gospel which was 
preached by me that it is not after man (“not from men neither 
through man” vy. 1). For neither did I receive it from man nor 
was I taught it but it came to me through revelation of Jesus 
Christ,”’ Gal. i. 11, 12, 16. And he was so sure that his gospel 
was the word of God revealed from heaven, that he twice pro- 
nounces accursed any other gospel even though he himself or an 
angel from heaven should preach it, Gal. i. 8, 9. This asserted 
revelation is another miracle. And Paul further tells us that his 
preaching of this gospel was everywhere followed by the miracle 
of the slaves of Satan, dead in trespasses and sins, living in the 
lusts of the flesh, without hope and atheists, being changed into 
holy men, zealous of spiritual gifts and good works, Eph. 11. 1-10, 
12; 1 Cor. xiv. 12; Tit. ii. 14. In Corinth where the lust of the 
flesh was enthroned and worshipped, the preaching of this gospel 
was followed by the change of harlots and idolaters and adulterers 
and sodomites and thieves and covetous and drunkards and revil- 
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ers and extortioners into saints, sanctified and justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of God, 1 Cor. vi. 9-11. 
These Paul says were the mighty miracles of God, 1 Cor. 1. 18; 
vit. 10; 288 2 ‘Cory x52’ Rom. xv. 19. ‘Great as were these 
effects of the gospel he preached, there was in the daily conscious- 
ness of Paul one that surpassed them all. He himself had been 
the ardent slave of Jewish traditions, Gal. i. 14, a blasphemer and 
persecutor and injurious, 1 Tim. i. 13; he had bitterly persecuted 
the church of God and made havoc of it, Gal. i. 18, 23; 1 Cor. xv. 
9; Phil. iii. 6, but even he had been called by God’s grace, Gal. 1. 
15, to believe in the Son of God, who loved him and gave himself 
up for him, Gal. ii. 20. So that to his latest hour his heart poured 
out its deepest faith, “Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief,” 1 Tim. i. 15. 

Paul’s gospel, by his own letters, was the same gospel preached 
by all the apostles, Gal. ii. 1, 2, 6-10; Eph. ili. 5, who were the 
leaders of the churches, 1 Cor. xii. 28, and the churches had been 
founded by them, Eph. ii. 20. There were churches in Judea he 
had never seen and their faith was the same as his, Rom. xv. 25- 
27; Gal. i. 22-23; 1 Thess. ii. 14; he had not been at Colossae or 
at Laodicea, but the same gospel “in all the world” had been heard 
and received by them, Col. 1. 1-6; ii. 1. Paul had never béen near 
Rome, Rom. i. 13; xv. 22-24, but there was a numerous church at 
Rome thoroughly founded in the gospel, Rom. i. 8-12; xv. 14, 
and to this church he wrote his epistle which more than any other 
presupposed and demanded high intelligence for its understanding. 
Paul’s gospel, then, was not different from that on which all Chris- 
tian churches were founded. 

But if Paul’s gospel was all the churches possessed concerning 
Christ there are such omissions as to stagger the stoutest faith. 
That gospel is the inevitable inference from the human life and 
words and deeds and death and resurrection of Christ as told in 
the gospels. Without these the inference is destitute of facts. 
It is a cloud of glorious form and color and promise but it has no 
connection with the earth. It is a full flowing stream without a 
source. The epistles of Paul are barren of any incidents in the 
life of Christ. Christ’s words and deeds, when and where he 
lived, when and where he was crucified, where he rose from the 
dead and appeared to the brethren, where and when he ascended 
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to heaven—in short, the smallest sketch of all that was the indis- 
pensable foundation of Paul’s gospel is entirely lacking in these 
letters. He is abundant in quotations of the Old Testament for 
proof of his statements, but none of these prove the actual birth, 
life, teachings of Jesus. His references to these are most general 
and cursory. It is the death of Christ that is most prominent in 
his letters but beyond the fact that Christ was crucified by the 
rulers of the world, put to death by the Jews, nothing else con- 
cerning that death is mentioned. And bear in mind that Paul’s 
letters are not to Jews but to other nations, to Asiatics and Greeks 
and Latins.who needed to be taught the first facts of the gospel of 
Christ. But these facts are nowhere given in these letters. If 
these letters were all the churches had to assure them of Christ 
together with the infrequent visits of Paul’s helpers, then all the 
Philippian church had was one short letter; and so with Thessa- 
lonica and Corinth and Ephesus and Colossae. 

No church ever since that time could live, much less grow in the 
knowledge of Christ with such short supply. The only possible 
supposition is that accounts of Christ’s life, words, deeds, death 
and resurrection, assured as to genuineness by the apostles who 
had companied with Christ, were written and spread among the 
churches everywhere, in Judea and Asia and Greek lands and 
Rome and Spain. And this is just what the introduction of the 
third gospel said had been done, that believers might know the 
certainty of those things they had been taught, Luke i. 4. With- 
out these authentic accounts of Christ’s life and words and deeds 
and resurrection we cannot believe that men of sane minds could 
have received Paul’s teaching and ventured everything upon it. 

I do not attempt to decide the exact date of the gospels. It is 
from fragments of traditions by Papias and Irenaeus and others of 
the middle and end of the second century that the gospels are dated 
in the last thirty years of the first century. But when we read all 
the traditions which Papias and Irenaeus, who knew the four 
gospels, father upon John the apostle, if we believe them, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that John was afflicted with senile de- 
mentia. Who can read the fourth gospel and believe that the 
“Son of thunder,” “the disciple whom Jesus loved”’ ever declared 
that Jesus said, “Days shall come, wherein vineyards shall grow 
having each 10,000 main shoots and in one main shoot 10,000 
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branches and in one main shoot again 10,000 sprigs and upon 
every sprig 10,000 clusters and in every cluster 10,000 grapes and 
every grape when pressed shall yield twenty-five measures of 
wine. And when any of those saints shall lay hold of a cluster 
another cluster shall exclaim, I am a better cluster, take me, by me 
bless the Lord.”” And yet such are the traditions these weak, 
credulous men wrote down as solemn truth. Tried by their own 
writings their accepted traditions are mere legends. 

There is a century of Jewish Greek in the folios of Philo and 
Josephus, and an abundant supply of heathen Greek. But the 
Greek of the gospels stands apart from them all. Compare the 
best English translations of Philo and Josephus and the heathen 
Greek authors with the English translation of the gospels and an 
English reader can guage the difference. The vocabulary of the 
gospels in Greek or English is exceedingly meagre.* The Greek 
words are all of the common speech, simple, clear and put together 
with entire disregard of classic Greek usage, so that from that day 
to this the Greek of the gospels has excited the contempt of classi- 
cal Greek scholars. The comparison of the language then shows 
no trace of affinity with the Greek of the last decades of the first 
century. 

The gospels show no similarity of thought with the interminable 
genealogies of the gods and myths of the Jewish and Gnostic 
hierarchies. It requires a strong imagination and special plead- 
ing to twist any gospel narrative as an intended hammer of these 
special, passing heathenisms. One must read Irenaeus against 
Heresies or Epiphanius to find the interminable answers to inter- 
minable contentions, and then he will best learn the difference 
between the gospels and a purposed settlement of Gnostic myths. 

No man can know the Jewish and Greek and Christian authors 
at the end of the first and during the second century and fail to 
mark their poverty and weakness both of thought and style. They 
are very scientific in straining out gnats, and feasting on camels. 
There is great lack of robust virility of mind. Put the gospels 


* Exclusive of proper names there are in New Testament Greek, words, 4867. 
Words used only once, 1654; only twice, 654; only thrice, 383. So that the 
words commonly used are only (4867—2691) 2176. When we consider all the 
subjects treated from Matthew to Revelation, this is a marvellous restriction to 
a simple vocabulary, while the range of the words seldom used show how easy 
it would have been to the writers to enlarge that vocabulary, 
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beside these works and instantly the strength and the self control 
of mature manhood, the healthiness of thought, the vigor and 
clearness of perception that finds the simplest words ample to 
express their ideas,—all these stand out as the man in full health 
stands beside the bed-ridden. 

The first three gospels do not mention their authors. ‘The au- 
thor of the fourth gospel does not give his name but he describes 
himself so that no one need be in doubt. He is the disciple who 
leaned on Jesus’ breast at the supper, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved and the fact of his authorship and the truth of his statements 
is vouched for by other disciples of Christ who knew the facts, 
John xxi. 20, 24. 

The writers of the gospels hide themselves behind their writ- 
ings. Whether the names attached to the first three gospels are 
the names of the writers may be open to fruitless discussion. The 
gospels have been called of Matthew, Mark and Luke for 1800 
years, and one may well use these names without being absolutely 
sure of their authorship. For the gospels as the word of God are 
not provedbytheir human authorship but by a far better signature. 
Their authors were men of limited vision, men of their own gene- 
ration, each one of whom would say, We know in part and we 
prophesy in part, for now we see ina mirror darkly. They wrote 
with the one purpose of telling what they knew of the.life, the 
words, the deeds, the death and ascension of Jesus. The third 
gospel tells us its purpose was to assure believers of the certainty 
of those things they had been taught of Christ. The fourth gos- 
pel says it was written “that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye may have life in his 
name.” ‘The certainty of the truth about Christ in order to life 
in Christ, that is the plain purpose of each gospel, as its contents 
show. 

Now from the self-chosen meagre vocabulary, from narratives 
devoid of all attempt at literary charm, plain to the level of com- 
mon life, from each gospel and from the four combined, there has 
arisen the clear open vision, the certain view of a man perfect in 
the will, in the work, in all the tender grace and love of God. 
Within that man is enshrined all the fulness of God, that mani- 
fests itself in works of almighty power. And yet he appears in 
poverty asa servant, heard and loved by a few, hated and spurned 
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by the many, until he endured the cross and ascended to the right 
hand of God, for he came to seek and to save the lost by dying in 
their stead. Since the gospels were written every Christian people 
who have had enough strength of conviction to make a confession 
have confessed that they have thus seen Christ in the gospels. 
Wherever these gospels have been believed the typical physical 
miracles of Christ when on earth have been followed by his 
greater spiritual miracles of the dead in sin brought to life in 
holiness, the blind have seen the light of God, the lame have 
walked unfettered in the narrow way, the demons have been cast 
out and their slaves changed into temples of the Holy Spirit. The 
effect proves the cause. The fruit proves the tree. 

The conception of the life of the God-man, his teachings, his 
death for sinners and his world-wide plan of salvation for all men 
who would believe and come to him—all this was as far beyond 
and above the conception of any of the writers of the gospels as 
the third heaven is above the earth. How is it that this clear por- 
traiture is stamped on each of the gospels and on all combined? 
Who put it there? When we look more narrowly we see that the 
whole picture comes not from the remarks or conclusions of the 
writers but from the teachings, the works, the death, resurrection 
and ascension of Christ. We learn of Christ from the gospels, 
but Christ is God’s seal upon the gospels and far more a test of 
them than they of Christ. It is the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ that is the signature to 
each of these gospels. They begin with his birth or with his 
ministry. They end sharply with his resurrection and ascension. 
Not a word beyond. For there Christ is all and in all. No dat- 
ing of the gospels, no change of sequence in them, no doubt about 
the writers, no criticism can alter the fact that this miracle of 
Christ is the pervasive fact of each gospel. “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away but his words shall not pass away.” “He that 
rejecteth me and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth 
him; the word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last 
day.” 
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Although the influence of the Bible upon the English language 
and upon English literature has been very generally recognized by 
authors and critics, the systematic literary study of the Bible itself 
is very recent. In fact, as far as we are aware, Prof. Richard 
Moulton is the pioneer in this department of literature. The liter- 
ary merit of detached books in the Bible had been abundantly re- 
cognized long before the appearance of The Literary Study of the 
Bible and The Modern Reader’s Bible, but these two books mark 
an epoch in this department of Biblical study. One may differ 
from Mr. Moulton in many of his conclusions but his methods are 
certainly sound, and cannot therefore be disregarded by any stu- 
dent of the Bible as literature. 

This, of course, is not the most important method of Bible 
study. To the reverent Christian the Bible must ever be first and 
foremost the Word of God and the Way of life, but it certainly 
does not detract from its value as the inspired Word to recognize 
the sacred Scriptures also as a matchless collection of literary 
models, illustrating every variety of literature. In poetry where 
shall we find nobler lyrics than the Psalms and finer dramas than 
Job and Revelation? In prose what addresses are superior to the 
Sermon on the Mount and Paul’s defense before King Agrippa? 
Where is there a more forceful and acute piece of argumentation 
than Romans and Hebrews? What proverbs in secular literature 
can compare in epigrammatic pointedness and literary finish with 
those in the Bible? 

But great as the Bible is in other departments of literature it is 
perhaps strongest on the side of narration. History, biography, 
and short stories form the staple of its contents, and through the 
medium of these it has made its appeal both on the spiritual and on 
the literary side to countless thousands in the days gone by, and is 
making the same appeal to-day. Ralph Connor’s Sky Pilot wins 
over the sin-stained cattle-ranchers of the West by effective re-tell- 
ing of the old, old story of the Gospels, and the parable of the 
Prodigal Son well read is still worth more than a thousand ser- 
mons on-the same subject. 
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We have selected for study a sweet “pastoral idyl,” the Story 
of Ruth and purpose to subject it to the same scrutiny as we should 
a tale by Stevenson or Kipling. 

The Short Story is a literary form that has attracted much at- 
tention of late and the parts of it that call for study are pretty well 
defined. ‘These are the setting, the plot, the purpose, the style, 
and the characters. We shall apply these in the order named to 
the story of Ruth, with apologies to the reader for so technical a 
treatment of the subject. 

I. The Setting. 

By the setting of any story we mean the time, place, and envir- 
onment of the narrative. We are told in the opening verse that 
the scene is laid in Bethlehem during the time of the Judges a 
stormy period in Israel’s history. Whether the author was a con- 
temporary witness of the events he narrates or whether he wrote 
long after the events is a question we must relegate to the trained 
biblical exegete. Judged as a piece of literature the mood of the 
writer of Judges and of First Samuel is austere as compared with 
the sweet graciousness of the author of Ruth. This difference 
might grow out of the subject-matter, for in Ruth we turn aside 
from the stormy high-way of history into a by-path where we 
catch a breath of pastoral simplicity and get a glimpse into the 
home life of the rural Hebrew. ‘This setting prepares us for the 
simplicity and ingenuousness of 

II. ‘The Plot: 

In the first five verses of chapter one we are given with remark- 
able condensation all the circumstances necessary for the under- 
standing of the story, a method in vogue among story-tellers from 
the days of Patient Griselda to The Outcasts of Poker Flat. From 
this brief exposition the whole narrative follows naturally. Fam- 
ine leads to enforced expatriation. The adjoining land of Moab 
is the natural objective point. Inter-marriage between the sons 
of Judah and the daughters of Moab is inevitable. In the course 
of time a series of bereavements well nigh crush the spirit of the 
indomitable Naomi. She loses her husband Elimelech and her 
two sons Mahlon and Chilion, in the course of ten brief years, and 
her hungry heart naturally turns to the hills of the home land at 
Bethlehem. . 

We now reach the first crisis in the story. Shall she go alone? 
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Or will her daughters accompany her? In an exquisite bit of dia- 
logue the whole story of the struggle between Naomi and her 
daughters-in-law is told us. “Orpah kissed her mother-in-law 
but Ruth clave unto her,” uttering that unforgettable lyric cry 
which has endeared her to countless generations of the faithful- 
hearted in all parts of the world. Orpah sinks henceforth into the 
oubliette of oblivion but Ruth becomes immortal as the ancestress 
of King David and of our Blessed Lord. It would be interesting 
by way of parenthesis to note the persistence of the Orpah, Ruth 
types of character in modern fiction, but our space forbids. This 
first crisis is followed by a wearisome struggle with grinding 
poverty. The return of Naomi furnishes the gossips of Bethle- 
hem with a few days talk. They then leave her alone in her 
struggle for daily bread. 

This leads us up to the second crisis in the story—the wooing 
of Boaz. The barley harvest of Elimelech’s distant kinsman Boaz 
is in progress. Ruth goes to glean in the fields, and “her hap” 
was to light on a part of the field belonging to Boaz. Mr. Hardy 
would style this Fate, Mr. Maeterlinck the subtile suggestions of a 
benignant sub-consciousness, and some old-fashioned folk, who 
still cherish an obsolete explanation of the otherwise unexplaina- 
ble, would explain this act of Ruth’s as the ordering of a divine 
Providence. Whatever be the explanation of the ‘hap,’ it hap- 
pened, and was big with important consequences for the Moabitess 
damsel. She is kindly treated by Boaz; at Naomi’s suggestion 
she lies at his feet. He resolves to redeem his kinsman’s inherit- 
ance and claim her as his wife. One shudders to think what a 
prurient modern novelist of the Zola type would have made of a 
situation like that of Ruth at the feet of Boaz, and then one turns 
with relief and wonder to the story told with such exquisite deli- 
cacy and reserve in chapter three—the climax of the narrative. 
The forceful and far-sighted Naomi knew her daughter-in-law 
and, by repute, her distant kinsman Boaz, further she had a legal 
claim upon him, or even she would have hesitated to make so 
daring an experiment. The situation is unparalleled, and outside 
of Holy Writ would strain our credulity to the utmost. It is 
strikingly in accord, however, with the atmosphere of rural sim- 
plicity which pervades the whole narrative. 

The third crisis is the redemption of Elimelech’s inheritance and 
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the purchase of Ruth therewith. This transaction transfers us to 
a very remote period in Hebrew annals, and the details are told by 
the narrator with the loving minuteness of antiquarian research. 
Had the nearer kinsman refused the offer of Boaz, the whole cur- 
rent of the story would have been turned. Hence we think this 
may appropriately be termed the third crisis. 

The rest of the story is quickly told. Naomi’s happiness is 
complete when a son is born to Boaz and Ruth—Obed, the grand- 
father of David. Here from an artistic point of view the narra- 
tive ends. The appended genealogy in verses 18-22 being either 
an interpolation by a later hand or an autorial foot note to explain 
the genealogy of Perez (Pharez) mentioned in the Song of the 
Elders (verse 12). 

III. The Purpose. 

The purpose of the author of Ruth is apparently twofold—to 
give a completer view of the ancestry of David, whose subsequent 
history is told later in Samuel and Kings, and to enable the read- 
ers to catch glimpses of the quiet domestic life in the time of the 
Judges. The idyllic picture is singularly complete. Ruth’s dis- 
interested devotion to her mother-in-law, the ripple of excitement 
over the home coming of the two bereft women, the details of the 
gleaning in the fields of Boaz, his kindly attentions, Naomi’s 
shrewd recognition of the advantages to be gained by acquaint- 
anceship with one of the “next kinsmen,” Boaz delicacy and tact 
in dealing with a difficult situation, the quaint customs connected 
with the transfer of property rights—all are delineated with the 
loving minuteness of one intimately acquainted with the subject. 

IV: The Style. 

If one would read in connection with Ruth, Stevenson’s ex- 
quisite story Will O’ the Mill, one would realize more vividly than 
words could convey the difference between modern self-conscious 
artistry and the simple objective manner of the older story-tellers. 
Like Boccaccio’s story of the Patient Griselda the book of Ruth is 
entirely free from any effort at descriptive elaboration. The 
events are told with such severe simplicity that one marvels at the 
effects produced. A modern writer would have given details of 
the famine, the return trip to Bethlehem, the appearance of the 
harvest fields, and of the leading characters. Crucial moments in 
the story would have been emphasized by pointed comment and 
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smart epigram. But the highest outcome of culture ts simplicity 
and the old Homeric manner has never been surpassed. 

Owing to the monosyllabic character of the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment the effect of the excessively Anglo-Saxon type of diction is 
likely to be staccato. However, even in translations one must be 
struck with the smooth rhythmic flow of the sentences in Ruth— 
so rhythmic in fact that the author slips naturally into poetry in 
i. 16-17; iv. 11b.-12; and iv. 14-15. This is apparent in the Re- 
vised Version. Even the English in these passages is susceptible 
of irregular scansion.* 

But the best part of the style of Ruth is incommunicable, as 
indeed is true of the best part of every great style. Perhaps the 
secret of its charm is its exquisite adaptability to the subject mat- 
ter, the characters, and the milieu. After all, this is saying very 
little. “The secret of the rose’s sweetness,” says Mr. G. W. Cur- 
tis, “of the bird’s ecstasy, of the sunset’s glory—that is the secret 
of genius and eloquence.” ‘The same is true of style. 

V. The Characters. 

Apart from the characters that are mere names and those that 
are unnamed such as the kinsman in chapter iv., there are but three 
delineated characters in this short story. The strongest and most — 
sharply defined is Naomi’s. It is she that determines the destiny 
of the other two. Shrewd, forceful, loving, she completely en- 
thralls the more timid nature of Ruth. ‘She repels the idle curi- 
osity of the babblers at Bethlehem with caustic cynicism. “Call me 
not Naomi (the pleasant one) call me Mara (bitter) for the 
Almighty has dealt very bitterly with me.” With proud inde- 
pendence she encourages Ruth to seek her own livelihood instead 
of appealing directly to her husband’s kin. She sees quickly her 
opportunity, when Ruth gains the favor of Boaz, and shows her 
knowledge of men by a touch of what in a modern story would 
be called humor, when she cautions Ruth not to make herself 
known to Boaz until he had finished eating.and drinking. Her 
dangerous experiment justified by the customs of the day and by 


*Looking at the language of the English Version, one cannot fail to be struck 
at once by the large proportion of the homely Anglo-Saxon words used. This 
is especially true of the dialogues. For example, in the first dialogue (i. 8-17) 
of about three hundred words, only fourteen are of classic origin, less than five 
per cent. Macaulay’s percentage is twenty to thirty, and Burroughs, one of 
our simplest writers, about fifteen. 
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her knowledge of both Boaz and Ruth, succeeds and her happiness 
is complete when she lays her little grand-child in her bosom and 
becomes his nurse, while the same women doubtless who greeted 
her upon her home coming call down upon her and her daughter- 
in-law the blessings of the Lord. Of Boaz and Ruth we have 
already said enough, though one would fain dwell longer upon the 
delightful story of their wooing. 

We have for convenience considered separately the setting, plot 
purpose, style, and characters, but, as we have indicated, it is the 
fusion of all of these into one harmonious whole that makes the 
Book of Ruth such a delightful piece of literary artistry. We 
feel painfully aware of the fact that we have failed to do it justice, 
but if any reader of THE BiBLE STUDENT is lead by this imperfect 
study to read the book anew for its literary charm we shall feel 
we have not written in vain. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE UNJUST. 


With what body do they come.—I. Cor. xv. 35. 
REV. JOHN W. PRIMROSE, D. D., GREENVILLE, MISS. 


The resurrection of Jesus is a fundamental fact of the Christian 
religion. If Christ be not risen ye (Christians) are yet in your 
sins. By human enactment the resurrection is commemorated 
annually; by divine appointment it is to be celebrated weekly. 

The Apostle to the Gentiles having emphasized the necessity 
of the Lord’s resurrection, passes on to the consideration of pos- 
sible objections. He supposes the question to be asked: With 
what body do they come? Our Lord corrected the error of the 
Sadducees who conceived that the resurrection of the body neces- 
sarily supposed the re-incarnation of the soul in flesh and blood. 
There are very many, even now, who entertain the same notion. 
That an organism can be so restored after death they deem im- 
possible. It is to this misconception the apostle addresses him- 
self. ‘Thou fool,” he says. There is no asperity in the word 
“fool.” He merely charges the supposed questioner with 
thoughtlessness and inconsiderate judgment. Nature teaches, he 
says, that unless an organism die it cannot continue in being. 
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There would be no more,wheat, for instance, if the seed did not 
die. Jesus uses this fact for an illustration when he said: “Ex- 
cept a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

Paul then proceeds to speak of the resurrection of the saints. 
(1) First, it is a mistaken notion that the body of the resurrec- 
tion is identical in all repects with the bodies we now wear. 
Flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God. When 
grain is sown in the ground we sow not the body that shall be. 
(2) Still God gives to every seed its own body. If wheat be 
sown, wheat and not barley is reaped. And so the resurrection 
body of each saint will be his own. What constitutes identity 
is a problem, but it is a problem which confronts us in this life. 
The body we wear in adult age is not the same as that we wore 
in infancy, either in form, in appearance, or in substance. (3) 
The apostle tells us something as to the nature of the resurrection 
body. The body of the saint is sown a natural body, and is raised 
a spiritual body. It issowna cdma Wuyikdr, itis raised a c@pa 
mvevpatixov. Our present body is suited to our animal nature 
and needs; the pneumatic body of the resurrection will be suited 
to our highest attributes. (4) The spiritual body is immortal. 

But the apostle in this epistle speaks of the future body of the 
saints only. There shall be a general resurrection not only of the 
just but also of the unjust. So said this same apostle when ar- 
raigned before Felix. So, too, say all the Scriptures. The un- 
just, then, will be raised. It is an interesting question and also 
a profitable: With what bodies do they come? Do the Scriptures 
give us any information in answer to this question? It is reason- 
able to suppose that there must be a great difference. If two 
straight lines diverging from one point be protracted through 
infinite space, however infinitesimally small may be the angle 
of divergence, these lines will never meet again, and the ever 
widening gap between them will grow apace. So, if two classes 
of human beings, starting from a common point of sin and con- 
demnation, begin to draw apart at the small angle measured by 
the including lines of willingness and unwillingness to be recon- 
ciled to God, how vast is the separation when the one class has 
been indurated in, sin and the other has been numbered with the 
spirits of just men made perfect. How wide then must be the 
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chasm between the two when they are te-invested with bodies be- 
fitting their several destinies at the second coming of the Christ. 

But we are not left wholly in the dark. The Scriptures afford 
us some very suggestive hints. 

(1) In Daniel xii. 2 we read: ‘““Many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.” It is plain, that to 
some, resurrection will not be a blessing. For both classes resur- 
rection brings something new. In the one case the something 
new is pointed out; in the case of the others, not the thing itself, 
but the consequent shame and contempt. That which resurrec- 
tion brings to the former is life everlasting. Sometimes the 
words—“‘life everlasting’”’—refer to spiritual life, as when Jesus 
says that the believer “hath everlasting life; and sometimes the 
phrase is used of the unchangeable life of the risen bodies of the 
saints. ‘So the phrase is used by our Lord when he speaks of the 
rewards of the faithful in this life, and in the world to come—life 
everlasting. To them that are faithful unto death Jesus promises 
the crown of life. This crown of life is their investiture with an 
incorruptible body. To this glorious crown they awake. The 
unjust, also, awake to a new experience: an experience never be- 
fore realized in their disembodied state—an experience which 
fills themselves with shame, and observers with unutterable con- 
tempt. What is it that produces this shame? Obviously—their 
new bodies. Resurrection for them is not a blessing but a curse. 
Whatever that body is, it is forbidding. Says the Westminster 
Larger Catechism: “The bodies of the wicked shall be raised up 
in dishonor.” 

(2) In John v. 28, 29, Jesus says: “All that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that have done 
good, to the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, to 
the resurrection of damnation—or judgment.” 

God giveth to every seed its own body. ‘There is some princi- 
ple in each grain which determines its subsequent development. 
A seed which dies germinates a new body, crowned perhaps, with 
a gorgeous flower. That was implicit in the seed. So, surmises 
Dr. Charles Hodge and with good reason, we must think, that 
“the principle of the reorganization of the body at the last day is 
the soul itself.”’ There is no waste in God’s dominions. ‘The 
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principle of adaptation prevails everywhere. Each seed is pro- 
vided with a new body suited to its character and ends. So, 
doubtless, it will be with the bodies of the unjust. 

Dr. Briggs in his Messianic Prophecy,* speaking of man’s es- 
sential form, says: “It is not merely physical, it is not merely 
moral, it is the form in which the essential nature manifests itself, 
the inner form, the mode of being which distinguishes man—that 
form which shapes the physical in the world of sense into the 
graceful and majestic body which distinguishes man from all other 
creatures, and which in the spirit world is the mode of manifesta- 
tion by which individuals are distinguished from one another. It 
involves all the higher endowments of man, his reason, conscience, 
intelligence, power of speech, all by which, as a higher being, he 
acts in the world of spirits and the world of matter. Physical 
matter is not the form of man, it is shaped and used by the form, 
which is essentially spiritual, and it disappears with the decay of the 
material substance.’’ Of course this essential form is very differ- 
ent in the spirits of the just made perfect, and the unjust, totally 
estranged from God and godliness. And when this body of the 
animal life returns to its dust, the new bodies of the just and un- 
_ just will be adapted to their several characters, aspirations and 
destinies. Even in this life the essential form moulds the features 
into fitting expression. A soul torn habitually by some unholy 
passion, marks the face with legible signs. Even an ordinary 
physiognomist can often read character in its physical expression. 
The face labels the man. 

Now in the passage above quoted, the two resurrections, of the 
just and the unjust, are distinguished, the one as of life, the other, 
as of judgment. Godet thinks these words can mean only, 
“resurrection introducing to the fullness of life, and a resurrec- 
tion leading to judgment.” ‘He quotes Luthardt and Weiss as 
holding another view: “They take the genitive ons, of life, as a 
limiting word of cause or quality: a resurrection which results 
from life (spiritual) already possessed (vv. 24, 25), or which is 
appropriate to that life.” This view we think correct. It in- 
volves the common view as given by Godet, as a necessary conse- 
quence, but it does more: it points out the reorganizing principle 
by which the form of the spiritual body is moulded as the fitting 
~ *Pp, 69, 70. 
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expression of the essential form of the soul and it puts the blame 
of an abhorrent resurrection upon the evil doer himself. In the 
case of the unjust, as in the parallel passage from Daniel, the 
thought goes out to the result. The resurrection body while 
owing its character to the spiritual deformity of the unrighteous 
soul, is at the same time a judgment. That the body of the un- 
righteous shall fill himself with shame and spectators with con- 
tempt, is manifestly a righteous judgment, for it is the natural 
outcome of character and conduct. The man chose it himself, and 
shame arises from the folly of his choice. The resurrection body 
of the unjust is then a judgment; is itself an expression of divine 
displeasure. 

(8) The resurrection of the unrighteous is an act of divine 
power ; the resurrection of the righteous is an act of divine grace: 
it is the consummation of redemption. In Rom. viii. 11, we read: 
“Tf the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” And in the 
ninth verse Paul had said: ‘Ye are not in the flesh but in the 
Spirit if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” Union with 
Christ is effected by the gift of the indwelling Spirit. With the 
Spirit we are baptized into Christ. Partnership in his righteous- 
ness, and in all his righteousness has earned,—life and incorrup- 
tion—follows, necessarily our partnership (communion) of his 
Spirit. And so, if the Spirit of Christ dwell in us, our bodies 
shall be raised in the likeness. of his glorious body. “If we have 
become united with him in the likeness of his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection.” (ARV.) 

Now this fellowship of the Spirit none have save such as be- 
lieve on Christ. The resurrection of the saints is, then, an act of 
the Saviour; that of the unrighteous is the act of the Judge. We 
quote again from the Westminster Larger Catechism: “The 
bodies of the wicked shall be raised up in dishonor by him as an 
offended judge.” ‘The resurrection of the wicked is an act of 
retributive justice; the resurrection of the believer is “grace which 
shall be brought unto us at the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

(4) In point of time the resurrection of the just has priority 
over that of the unjust. The passage so often quoted in proof of 
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this from 1 Thes. iv. 16: ‘The dead in Christ shall rise first’’ 
proves only that “we that are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord shall not precede them which are asleep.’’ More perti- 
nent is 1 Cor. xv. 23: “Every man in his own order: Christ the 
first fruits; afterwards (then) they that are Christ’s at his com- 
ing.” In Luke xx. 35, our Lord spake of them which shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain—the resurrection from the dead. The 
phrase is THs avactacews Ths éx vexpov, a phrase which particular- 
izes his resurrection as being that which is from the dead, and of 
which Winer says: “It is nowhere in the New Testament equiva- 
lent to avdotacis vexpOv. ‘The same phrase, only stronger, inas- 
much as the preposition &« is in composition with the noun, occurs 
in Phil. 111. 11: where Paul says that he was willing to suffer the 
loss of all things if he might attain unto the resurrection from the 
dead; the owt-resurrection from the dead. The Revised Version 
renders both passages—“from the dead.” Bishop Ellicot in his 
commentary on Phil. also renders “‘from the dead,” and adds “‘ie., 
as the context suggests, the first resurrection.” “Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection.” (Rev. xx. 6). 

And indeed, why should the apostle, or any other man suffer 
loss and afflictions that by such means he might attain unto a 
resurrection seeing there shall be a resurrection both of the worthy 
and the unworthy. ‘There is a general resurrection of the dead, 
and a particular resurrection from the dead. 

(5) To the words of Jesus already quoted concerning the 
resurrection of the worthy from the dead, Jesus added (Luke xx. 
86): “For neither can they die any more.” Is the same thing 
true of the unrighteous? Why should it be? 

The saints shall die no more because they share the post-mortem 
life of Jesus. His resurrection differed from that of all others 
in that he died not again. Lazarus rose and died again. The 
daughter of Jairus rose and died again. Only of Jesus is it true 
that He died, and is alive, and liveth forevermore. And to what 
is the immortality of the believer’s future body to be referred? We 
are plainly told: “If the Spirit of God dwell in us,he that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken our mortal bodies.” Hav- 
ing the partnership of the Spirit, they have also partnership with 
Christ in his life and in his immortality. There is no other as- 
signable reason why the body which the soul inhabits should be 
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exempt from dissolution. It is then utterly unreasonable to 
assume that the bodies of the wicked are indistructible. It is a 
baseless assertion unless expressly declared by divine revelation. 
But so far from this being the case, the contrary is emphatically 
declared. ‘Turning to Rev. xx. 6, we read: “Blessed and holy is 
he that hath part in the frst resurrection, for over these the second 
death hath no power.” Again in Rev. ii. 20, we read: “He that 
overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death.” What manner 
of death may this be? Obviously, not spiritual. And as we have 
seen there is no reason to assume the incorruption of the body 
simply because it has been raised; and we have positive revelation 
that immortality of the human body belongs only to Christ and to 
them that are his. 

It seems then to be plainly intimated in Scripture that the body 
of the unjust in the day of resurrection will be such as to inspire 
shame; that it will be a materialization expository of spiritual 
deformity ; that it will be a retributive judgment ; that, after some 
undefined interval, it will follow the resurrection of the just; and 
that it will suffer death a second time. Sown in dishonor, it will 
be raised in dishonor; sown corruptible, it will be raised corrupti- 
ble. 

Will it then be a body of flesh and blood? ‘The answer must 
be in the negative. The kingdom of God will be established on 
this earth. The meek shall inherit the earth. The wicked are 
excluded, for only the saints are accounted worthy to attain that 
world. Their exclusion is necessary not only from a moral but 
also from a material point of view, for in the day of the regenera- 
tion of all things, this present world will be destroyed, and God 
will make all things new. ‘There shall be a new earth adapted for - 
inhabitation by saints in heavenly bodies, and therefore unsuited 
to creatures of flesh and blood. Flesh and blood shall not inherit 
the new earth. 

Nor is it reasonable to suppose that any other orb is adapted for 
the maintenance of creatures constituted as are human beings of 
flesh and blood. And far more unreasonable it is to suppose that 
the Almighty would furnish another world similar to this as it 
now is, for the propagation of a race of incorrigible sinners. 

No, nothing is told us of the precise nature and appearance of 
the resurrection body of the wicked, but enough is given to pre- 
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clude the idea of its being flesh and blood, and to show that it is a 
judgment; that it is shameful; that it is corruptible; the body of 
a degenerate by a process of evolution. 
There will be a resurrection of life and glory; and a resurrection 
of death and dishonor. 


A SHORT STUDY IN THE BOOK OF AMOS. 
REV. G. L. YOUNG, LYNN, MASS. 


This brief article purposes to notice but a few things in the book 
of Amos. It aims to bring out some thoughts concerning Amos 
himself, his conception of his mission, of the God by whom he was 
sent upon that mission, and to show how his prophecy reveals to 
us the moral and spiritual condition of Israel at the time. 

1. Amos had not been specially trained for the prophetic office. 
Neither a prophet nor a prophet’s son, he seems to have been one 
who had no aspirations for the prophet’s duties. He was taken 
from the humble occupation of a herdsman in rugged Tekoa and 
was sent by God upon his prophetic mission (1. 1; vii. 14, 15). 
Though a Judean his work was to be in northern Israel. Accus- 
tomed to the wild freedom of an open air life, to the unrestrained 
elasticity of an imagination kindled by the grand and rugged in 
nature, to devout meditation on the being and ways of the God 
who had created all the wild beauties and wonders of his Tekoan 
environment, he must, nevertheless, betake himself to the bustle 
of the centres of commercial, social, and religious life and there 
deliver his message of doom. 

2. This man claimed to preach aie divine authority, to an- 
nounce not his own message, but the Lord’s. “Thus saith Je- 
hovah” is with him a formula continually recurring. In the first 
chapter, e. g., the fact that the Lord is speaking is brought to our 
attention eight times. And throughout the book the divinity of 
the prophet’s message is asserted some sixty times. Thus does 
Amos set himself forth as the Lord’s mouthpiece. Jehovah had 
spoken, what could he do but prophesy? (ii. 8). It may be 
added that his preaching was with such power and had such an 
effect that Amaziah was moved to misrepresent the prophet and 
his message before the king, and further besought him to quit the 
country (vii. 10-13). 
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3. The book of Amos begins with the denouncement of Je- 
hovah’s judgments against Israel’s heathen neighbors. Then 
comes Judah’s turn. Northern Israel might all this time be con- 
- gratulating herself that it was her enemies who were to suffer 
and that she was to escape unscathed.. But these other prophetic 
announcements, while real in themselves, were, so far as Israel 
was concerned, but introductory to the cloud of wrath that was 
now to burst upon her. For (speaking broadly) beginning at 
ii. 6, and continuing in a series of prophecies throughout the book, 
is an arraignment of Israel above all the other nations who had 
been named. 

4. We here notice the social, moral, and spiritual condition of 
Israel as depicted by Amos. It 1s seen to be a time of wickedness, 
and the prophet roundly denounces the people for their manifold 
transgressions and their mighty sins (v. 12). Israel is emphati- 
cally “the sinful kingdom” (ix. 8). Among their delinquencies 
we may enumerate as follows: Drunkenness (ii. 8, 12; iv. 1; 
vi. 6), shameless licentiousness (11. 7), violence (111. 10; vi. 3), 
injustice (v. 7, 10-12; vi. 12), robbery (iii. 10), oppression of the 
poor by.therich (ii. 6,75 11) -103%iv. 1 ve Tl evita G eis 
the latter were lolling in lazy luxuriousness (vi. 4-6). In their 
drunken licentious idolatry (11. 7, 8), there was profanation of 
God’s holy name, forgetfulness of His past mercies, base ingrati- 
tude to Him (11. 9-12; vi. 13), attempts to silence His prophets 
(ii. 12; vii. 18), hatred of reprovers and abhorrence of the 
righteous (v. 10), while keeping up a great show of ritualistic 
piety (v. 21, 22; vii. 1, 5, 10). The women were apparently 
as heartless and as sinful as the men (iv. 1). It was indeed “an 
evil time” (v. 13), when the nation was worthy of the severe 
judgments denounced against it (11. 13-16; iii. 1, 2, 11-15; iv. 
2, 8, 12; v.) In view of the circumstances it is no wonder that 
just such a man as Amos was delegated by God to perform the 
prophetic work which the times demanded. 

5. (a) In his thought, and manifested in his prophetic activity, 
Amos had a sublime conception of the might and majesty of God. 
As he looked upon God as the Creator, Amos would probably 
have tabooed the theory of evolution. He saw in Jehovah One 
who was high and lifted up, with full power over the universe 
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which He had created (see e. g., iv. 13; v. 8,9; vili. 9; ix. 5,6). 

(b) And Jehovah was a God of revelation, One who revealed 
His will to the prophets, and through them to others. As God 
of revelation, He had revealed himself especially to Israel. Her 
alone had He known of all the nations of the earth (iii. 2). Of 
her sons He had raised up prophets (ii. 11). Unto those 
prophets He revealed His secrets (iii. 7). The whole book of 
Amos is a testimony that God made revelations to His chosen 
messengers, and spoke through them to the people at large. This 
is a good truth to be accepted to-day. 

(c) And so, too, Jehovah was a God of righteousness, of strict- 
est justice. This is exhibited in His intense indignation at wilful 
sin. Asa righteous God He despised the mere show of a pomp- 
ous, heartless, ritualistic service, and required of His worshippers 
justice, righteousness, and real heart service (v. 21-24). Asa 
righteous God He was a God of judgment, this phase being mani- 
fested by His determination to visit judgments unless the people 
repented of their wrongdoing. This is seen throughout the book. 
With the exception of a remnant, the sinful kingdom should be 
utterly destroyed (ix. 8). Yet Jehovah was a God of mercy. 
We are apprised of this in His turning away certain judgments 
in answer to the prophet’s prayer (vii. 1-6); in promising to be 
with the people and to grant them life on their seeking Him, seek- 
ing and loving the good and hating the evil (v. 5, 6, 14, 15); 
and in the brighter picture with which the book closes (ix. 8-15). 
As a God of mercy he would grant the reasonable requests and 
faithful prayers of His true servants (vii. 1-6). 

(d) Finally, we may notice that there is given in Amos a broad 
view of the divine sovereignty. Jehovah is not, after all, the 
God of Israel merely. He is the God of the whole earth and of 
the various nations living thereupon. His comprehensive gaze 
beholds all peoples and notes their moral state. In His provi- 
dential guidance and in His judgments He deals with Israel, but 
with other peoples also (ix. 7; i. 1—ii. 6). Thus Amos, gen- 
erally recognized by critics as the earliest literary prophet, gives 
us broad and sublime conceptions of the greatness and goodness 
of Jehovah. 


Current Biblical Chougbt. 


That intense patriot- 
Esther and ism which breathes 
Anti-Semitism. in the book of Esther 
has made it always a favorite book 
with the Jews. It was known as the 
Megilla, the scroll or book, par 
excellence. 
on a par with the Law, above the 
Prophets and the Writings. 

This same quality, however, makes 
it unpopular with those who hate the 
Jewish nation. It is quite easy to 
read between the lines, in some of the 
recent critical literature on Esther, 
the actual present-day sentiments 
toward the Jew entertained by the 
critics themselves. Of what other 
subject could the same be true? 
What else that was an “issue” in 
the ancient world survives as an issue 
of to-day, save the Jew? 

Esther is peculiarly open to such 
attacks, because of its theme. Being 
the story simply of a wonderful pro- 
vidential, yet non-miraculous, deli- 
verance of the Jewish people,—the 
origin moreover of one of the five 
great memorial-days of the national 
year,—this book has necessarily a po- 
litical smack. Nehemiah is no less 
political, but Nehemiah is not the 
narrative of its author’s career at 
Susa, but of his career at Jerusalem. 
That placed him at the centre of the 
religious life of the nation, and made 
all his political acts directly tributary 
to the cause of true religion. The 
career of Esther and Mordecai, on 
the other hand, was acted out at 
Susa, at the heathen court. Their 
situation was essentially the situation 
of the Jew of the Diaspora in all 
times and lands,—a stranger amidst 
hostile aliens. Faultless characters 
they were not, nor are they meant to 
be portrayed as such. But to charge 
them, and the book which immortal- 
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izes them, with an irreligious patriot- 
ism, is most unjust. The fact that 
the divine name does not once occur 
in the book has long been urged as a 
proof of its irreligious principles. But 
this omission is not to be accounted 
significant, when a religious rite 
(fasting) is the point upon which 
Esther’s success at the critical moment 
of her life is made to turn (iv. 16), 
and when to divine foreordination 
and divine providence is distinctly 
ascribed the favorable combination of 
circumstances at that same turning- 
point in the narrative (iv. 14). 

Even the most vigorous of the 
recent assailants of Esther’s historical 
claims and ethical pretensions cannot 
but admit the charm, dramatic power 
and unity of the story. That they do 
this in a grudging way does not 
lessen, but rather increases, the signi- 
ficance of these admissions. Thus 
WILDEBOER :* “the book is written not 
without talent.” And he proceeds to 
point out a very few of its many 
excellences. SIEGFRIEDT says: “the 
story is carried out not without 
dexterity,” to which he then appends 
a brief list, similar to that of WuLDE- 
BOER. But the animus of this writer 
can be detected by such remarks as 
the following: “Mordecai’s conduct 
[towards Haman] appears all the 
more like blackguardly defiance, be- 
cause in the danger that threatens the 
Jews in consequence of his conduct 
he acts like a whipped cur (iv. 1). 
While such contrasts in behaviour 
are in themselves quite conceivable in 
a Semite, yet,” &c. The reader will 
find upon referring to iv. 1 that 
Mordecai’s resemblance to a whipped 
cur consists in his having “rent his 
clothes, put on sackcloth and ashes, 


*Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar. 
+Nowack’s Handkommentar. 
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and cried with a loud and bitter cry.” 
The student of the Old Testament 
will recall a dozen similar cases on 
its pages, and will no doubt hasten to 
class all these mourners as “whipped 
curs.” 


The most serious dif- 
Origin of Purim. ficulty confronting 

any critic disposed 
to dismiss Esther as a purely imagi- 
nary tale of Jewish triumph, is the 
feast of Purim whose origin is here 
narrated. The case stands thus. At 
the present day we find the Jews 
observing a feast called Purim on 
the 14th and 15th of Adar, in com- 
memoration of the events narrated in 
the book of Esther, and in the manner 
therein described. We can trace this 
celebration back through all the cen- 
turies of the Christian era. In the 
ist century A. D. we find Josephus 
declaring that “even now all the Jews 
that are in the habitable earth keep 
these days festival.”* And about the 
beginning of our era 2 Maccabees 
(xv. 36) mentions the same feast as 
held on the same date, calling it 
“Mardocheus’ day,” i. e. Mordecai’s 
day. 

What then can be conceived as the 
true origin of this devotedly cherished 
festival of a nation, if the account of 
its origin given in Esther be pro- 
nounced untrue? Itis when the writers 
hostile to Esther attempt to answer 
this question that they descend from 
the plausible arguments of a critic to 
the fantastic absurdity of a harle- 
quin. The latest result (?) of ad- 
vanced criticism is a curious jumble 
of names and ideas borrowed from 
Babylonian mythology, not one of the 
names and not one of the ideas being 
more than an imperfect resemblance 
to their supposed counterparts in 
Esther, and the whole taken together 
being as unlike the story of Esther 


as can well be conceived. Prof. 


*Antiq. Bk: xi., ch. 6, § 13. 
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JENSEN proposed these identifications 
in 1896; one and then another critic 
took them up, really in default of 
anything else, for LaGARDE’s, ZIM- 
MERN’S and MEISSNER’S previous at- 
tempts laid no claim to comprehen- 
siveness. 

And we are asked to believe that 
the Jews, this most intensely nation- 
alistic people of all history, have for 
two thousand years been celebrating 
as their great feast of nationalism, a 
festival that was borrowed by them 
from their conquerors, the Babylo- 
nians; that commemorated the vic- 
tory of Babylonian Marduk over his 
Elamite rival; that was in reality 
the old myth of the sun-god in the 
Spring conquering his enemies of the 
dark under-world; and that did not 
even occur in Adar, but in Nisan, 
whence it had to be removed because 
“the men of the synagogue could not 
leave their impure, unholy festival in 
the immediate neighborhood of the 
holy Passover.” (li “the men of the 
synagogue” could control the time of 
its celebration, why did they permit 
this “unholy” festival to continue at 
all?) If these theories are fact and 
Esther is fiction, then we may well 
say of them as Driver naively says of 
Esther, “fact is proverbially some- 
times stranger than fiction.” 


The case is better 
M. Chavannes with those who con- 
On Esther. fine their efforts to 
the negative aspect. of criticism, and 
shun the precarious task of establish- 
ing a new origin for a national anni- 
versary milleniums old. Such a 
critic is Henrr CHAVANNES, writing 
in the March and May numbers of 
the Revue de Théologie for 1903. We 
find, however, that on the one hand 
he does no more than repeat the 
objections urged by many before him, 
touching the alleged irreligious cha- 
racter of the book of Esther, and on 
the other hand that he plays with his 
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subject instead of treating it with 
the seriousness that it deserves. 
Almost the entire article is occupied 
with arguments that affect its cano- 
nicity rather than its credibility. 
For even if it were an irreligious 
book, it might still be a true record 
of events. 

But M. CHAvANNEs shows no suf- 
ficient appreciation of the difficulty 
that arises from the existence of 
Purim. He quotes indeed the words 
of M. Cogurre, in his Biographie 
Sacrée: “let a people celebrate a 
solemn festival from year to year, let 
them carry it about with them, let 
them preserve it through all the ages, 
and that in memory of an imaginary 
event,—surely this would bea prodigy 
much more incredible than all those 
of the book of Esther.” And CuHa- 
VANNES adds, “that is true.” Never- 
theless he fancies that he sets all that 
aside by simply remarking that “for 
him” the Passover has a different 
explanation from that given by the 
deliverance from Egypt, and that the 
Christian calendar has feast days in 
commemoration of events that never 
occurred, such as the finding of the 
cross, the assumption of the Virgin, 
&c. Of these illustrations we need 
only say, that the Passover is an 
exact parallel, yet it cannot be used 
as an argument for it too is sub 
judice, and if “for him” it means one 
thing, for, isa andss ton Christ: it 
means what Exodus makes it mean; 
and these Catholic festivals are not 
parallels at all, since they are not 
national anniversaries handed down 
through the generations in families 
from father to son, nor are they 
accompanied by peculiar, universal 
and persistent observances nor are 
they undisputed within the body of 
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the Church. Beyond the general re- 
semblance that all anniversaries must 


bear to one another, there is nothing 


in common between Purim and, for 
example, the day of the Seven Sleep- - 
ers (which CHAVANNES cites). It is 
not too much to say that Purim bears 
as strong testimony to the broad fact 
of a national triumph of the Jews on 
the 14th of Adar at some time not 
later than, say 100 B. C. (cf. Josephus 
and 2 Macc.), as the Christian sacra- 
ment of bread and wine bears to a 
last supper of our Lord at which 
he instituted this ordinance. 

The dissatisfaction of even the 
most advanced critics with their own 
hypotheses about Purim is evidenced 
by the manner in which they attempt 
to combine all the proposed explana- 
tions of this feast, and to hold them 
all in common. Thus both WrbE- 
BOER (1898) and, following. him, 
SIEGFRIED (1901) accept not only 
JENSEN’s mythological comparisons 
above alluded to, but also speak 
approvingly of SCHWALLY’s efforts to 
explain the fasting and feasting of 
Purim by the ancestor-worship which 
he magnifies (in his “Leben nach dem 
Tode”’) into practically the real reli- 
gion of Israel. The fact that Moses’, 
Elijah’s and Miriam’s deaths all fall 
in Adar, and that in Adar the Jews, 
according to the Talmud, were wont 
to whitewash the graves, is supposed 
to make strongly in favor of this 
theory. And finally, poor but popular 
Antiochus Epiphanes has to come in 
for the blame of Haman also, as he 
does now-a-days for most of the sins 
against the Jews. ‘The fact is, there 
is not enough straw in all these 
sweepings put together, to make good 
brick for a substantial critical theory. 

J. Oscar Boyn. 
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In the closing sen- 
tences of John’s Gos- 
pel occurs a state- 
ment interesting and 
suggestive to a thoughtful reader. 
Our Lord had just given Peter a fleet- 
ing glimpse into the distant future 
with a hint as to what its years had 
in store for him, when Peter, seeing 
John near by, felt curious about his 
future and asked, “Lord, and what 
shall this man do?” to which question 
our Lord replied, “If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 
follow thou me.” The author imme- 
diately adds: 


Misinterpretation 
And Misapplica- 
tion of Scripture 


“Then went this saying abroad 
among the brethren, that that disciple 
should not die; yet Jesus said not 
unto him he shall not die; but, If I 
will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee?” 


This is perhaps the earliest recorded 
instance of a prevalent misconception 
and misinterpretation of Christ’s 
teaching on the part of his chosen 
disciples. 

The language states that it was 
among the brethren the error ob- 
tatned; the implication is that it was 
widespread and prevalent, a view gen- 
erally entertained by them; that the 
view was based upon Christ’s own 
teaching, a deduction from his ex- 
plicit language; at the same time it 
calls attention to the fact that it wasa 
deduction only and institutes a con- 
trast between the view so prevalent 
and the words from which it was 
deduced, which contrast clearly im- 
plies that the deduction was not war- 
ranted by the language Christ used. 

The fact that such misinterpreta- 
tion and misapplication of Christ’s 
words could arise among his immedi- 
ate followers and could find such 
ready and wide acceptance, suggests 
caution in the matter of interpreta- 
tion and scrupulous care in a discrim- 
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ination between the exact language of 
the Word of God and all inference 
therefrom however natural or plausi- 
ble. If the early believers, even the 
immediate disciples and cotempora- 
ries of our Jord, fell into confusion 
and error here, there is need of con- 
stant watchfulness against the danger 
on the part of the students of modern 
times. If those who listened to the 
voice of the Lord and heard his very 
words went away and by confounding 
their own impressions and inferences 
with his words represented him, how- 
ever innocently, as teaching that 
which he did not teach, it would be 
no very strange thing if the reader of 
his Word in these distant days should 
occasionally fall into the same mis- 
take. Indeed it would be strange if 
such were not the case. 


Under the benignant 
Aa Instance influence of the gos- 
In Point. pel of Christ condi- 
tions cruel beyond belief in olden time 
have been much mitigated and the lot 
of many which was then well nigh 
intolerable has been greatly amelio- ~ 
rated. 

In nothing is this fact more evi- 
dent than in the treatment allotted to 
those immured in the walls of prisons 
of every kind. 

Those who devote themselves to 
the service of this wretched class and 
minister self-denyingly to their spirit- 
ual needs and endeavor to lead them 
to penitence and faith and to lift them 
to the higher life, are doing noble 
Christ-like service in a truly Christ- 
like spirit. Such laborers are worthy 
of unstinted commendation. 

In connection with such service, 
however, it is not uncommon to see 
quoted a word of the Lord that seems 
of very doubtful application to such 
cases. It occurs in Mat. xxv. 36: “I 
was in prison and ye came unto me;” 
the implication being that those who 
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go on their errands of mercy to our 
jails and penitentiaries are visiting 
Christ in the persons of the prisoners 
confined therein. 

Our Saviour, however, explains his 
language very clearly in the fortieth 
verse when he says: “Verily I say 
tnto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

In that day men were persecuted 
for religion’s sake, and the time was 
when those that killed the followers 
of Christ thought that they were 
doing God service. Many were cast 
into prison solely because they were 
his brethren and following him was 
their only crime. To minister to 
such persons at such a time was no 
ordinary test both of courage and of 
faith and it argued on the part of 
those so doing the same devotion to 
Christ as was evinced by the prisoners 
visited. ‘They visited these prisoners 
because such were the brethren of 
Christ and were suffering for their 
faith; to place thugs and thieves and 
murderers and crinfinals of every 
degree, on this level seems a patent 
perversion of our Saviour’s words in 
the passage quoted. 

The ‘saving influences of the Gospel 
of Christ can be carried to the most 
degraded of criminals in the spirit of 
him who came to seek and to save the 
lost, with his undoubted approval and 
manifest blessing, but there is no need 
to wrest his own words from their 
obvious meaning to justify and com- 
mend such ministry. 


In this connection it 
Brotherhood may not be amiss to 


In Christ. raise the question 
whether the influence of brotherhood 
in Christ be not somewhat obscured 
in these latter days. The extension 
of the fatherhood of God and the con- 
sequent general brotherhood of man 
would tend naturally to minimize the 
emphasis of brotherhood in Christ. 
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Certainly the New Testament writers 
laid great and constant stress on it; 
“love of the brethren” figured largely 
in their writings, and let it be under- 
stood that when they said “brethren” 
they meant always believers in Christ. 
The term brother was a distinctive 
designation of a fellow Christian, the 
brotherhood was a Christian brother- 
hood. 

As an illustration of the paramount 
emphasis placed upon this love of the 
brethren consider the statement made 
in 1 John iii. 14, in which the writer» 
says, “We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren.” In this sentence love 
of the brethren is set forth as consti- 
tuting in itself conclusive evidence of 
the new life. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the importance thus as- 
signed to this grace; but not content 
with this the writer goes on to add, 
“He that loveth not his brother 
abideth in death;” so that not only is 
the presence of this grace a guarantee 
of eternal life in the soul, but the 
absence of it is decisive evidence of 
spiritual death. 

As has been said, this brotherhood 
is the distinctive Christian brother- 
hood, not the brotherhood of man in 
general of which so much is said in 
popular current discussion. ‘This fact 
illuminates the argument contained in 
the same epistle, the fourth chapter, 
the twentieth verse: 


“Tf any may say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar: for 
he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” 


According to a not uncommon mis- 
interpretation of Scripture, love for 
one’s fellow man, a kindly benevolent 
disposition towards mankind, is con- 
strued as evidence of love to God or 
even as identical therewith. This is 
indicated by the popularity of such a 
poem as Leigh Hunt’s celebrated 
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“Abou Ben Adhem.” With such an 
interpretation one would find it diffi- 
cult to understand the logic of the 
verse just quoted; what does the 
writer mean when he says “For he 
that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?” 

Is God an a fortiori object of be- 
nevolent, compassionate human re- 
gard and sympathy! 

On the other hand when one under- 
stands that the brother here referred 
to is the Christian brother, and that 
the ground of love for him 1s the 
Christ that is in him, then the logic 
becomes at once clear and cogent. 
Here is a man who professes to love 
God; the character of God, he asserts, 
draws out his affections; his heart 
goes forth towards such characteris- 
tics as the needle points to the pole. 
Such is his claim, but he has never 
seen God at any time; here, however, 
is a man who exhibits the same char- 
acteristics: who loves God, serves 
God, follows God, is like God, 7. e., 
is a godly man, manifesting godliness 
or God-likeness; this man he does 
see, but him he hates! It is simply a 
case of one professing to love in an 
unseen person just what he actually 
hates in another whom he sees and 
knows. Of course such a man proves 
himself a liar; the argument of the 
writer is irresistible. 

This interpretation explains and 
justifies the decisive character of love 
of the brethren as an infallible cre- 
dential of eternal life. 

If one be enamoured of even the 
distant likeness to Christ exhibited by 
his followers, 1f so faint and far off a 
resemblance command always his 
love, if the fact of this other’s devo- 
tion to Christ be enough of itself and 
for itself to draw one’s heart to him, 
then no further evidence of love to 
Christ is needed in such a heart; it 
stands demonstrated beyond doubt or 
cavil. Of earthly love there is no 
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more searching and comprehensive 
test than this, that one love another 
with devotion so supreme that it em- 
braces all who likewise love him and 
demands no other title to its affec- 
tion than this and acknowledges no 
other claim so strong. Just this sim- 
ply, just this solely, is the genesis 
and the character of that love of the 
brethren so often appealed to in the 
New Testament. So understood, the 
appeal is seen to be uniformly consist- 
ent, sound and sane; misinterpreted, 
as it often is, the force of the appeal is 
emasculated and the argument ren- 
dered inane. 

In Luke xiv. “5our 
Saviour used an il- 
lustration which has 
been highly appreciated and often im- 
proved by a large and growing class 
in our day. In it he justifies a minis- 
try of mercy to an afflicted man on 
the Sabbath day by an appeal to the 
natural instincts of his critics who 
would unhestitatingly go to the relief 
of an ox that on the Sabbath day had 
fallen into a pit. 

The ox is of all beasts perhaps the 
greatest drudge; upon him is uni- 
formly put the heaviest loads and he 
has passed into literature as a sort of 
synonym for patient endurance. But 
of all the oxen whose sad experierice 
has made the species proverbial as 
victims of man’s imposition, perhaps 
this ox in the fourteenth chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel has had the heaviest 
burden to bear. Every time an apolo- 
gist for lax observance of the Sabbath 
seeks a justification or defense, he 
straightway puts the yoke on this 
unfortunate beast, and it is needless 
to say that in the majority of in- 
stances it is a manifest abuse of the 
ox. Most evidently the gist of our 
Saviour’s illustration lies in an emer- 
gency or exigency; it is not a case of 
the ordinary or the routine. 

We can readily admit that a man 


Another 


Instance. 
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would be justified in pausing on his 
way to church some Sabbath day and 
lending his aid to some one whom he 
sees endeavoring to extricate an ox 
from a pit, and this, too, even though 
it might interfere altogether with his 
joining in the worship of the day. 
More than this, the same thing might 
occur on the following Sabbath and 
be justified; but let us suppose that a 
third Sabbath finds the same man 
striving with the same ox in the same 
pit! We can fancy the sympathetic 
passer-by might well say: 


“My friend, it is altogether allow- 
able to draw an ox from a pit on the 
Sabbath day, but at the same time 
drawing oxen out of pits is not to be 
approved as a regular, customary way 
of spending the Sabbath; now; so far 
as Iam concerned, you must either fill 
up that pit or tie up that ox.” 


To use the illustration in justifica- 
tion of regular employment on the 
Sabbath or in defense of habitual 
Sabbath recreation, is an abuse of it 
and a misinterpretation or misappli- 
cation of our Saviour’s teaching. Let 
us give this over-burdened ox a rest. 


A case somewhat 
akin to the foregoing, 
is furnished by the 
use made of the incident recorded in 
Mark xii. 42. 

It is a striking illustration of our 
Lord’s cordial recognition of service 
however humble and obscure. His 
position that day commanded a view 
of the treasury and “he beheld how 
the people cast money into the trea- 
sury ;’—there is food for reflection in 
that very simple statement. 

It seems that there were many large 
contributions; some might say ‘‘libe- 
ral” contributions, but the very inci- 
dent itself proves that the terms are 
not synonymous: 

“And many that were rich cast in 
much. -And there came a certain 
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poor widow, and she threw in two 
mites, which make a farthing.” 

According to the latest and best 
authority the gift of the poor widow 
amounted to about one-twelfth of a 
cent of our money. There is some- 
thing very beautiful and touching in 
our Saviour’s commendation; it was 
probably the smallest offering of the 
day but certainly he pronounced it 
the most liberal. 

The incident is rich in consolation, 
but there is grave danger of the con- 
solation’s being misappropriated; 
most assuredly the lesson is often 
misapplied. The sum given by the 
widow has passed into a proverb and 
people are constantly saying “I wish 
to give my mite,’ when offering a 
small contribution to some worthy 
object. 

It is well to remember that it was 
not the smallness of the offering that 
won our Saviour’s unstinted praise; 
indeed in his estimation the amount 
given did not figure at all. It was 
not what she gave, but what she had 
left after her gift, that made her of- 
fering so great. She gave absolutely 
all that she had. 

In the light of this fact how pitiful 
and hollow it sounds to hear some 
penurious skinflint talk of giving his 
“mite!”* If the stingy worldling, man 
or woman, could appreciate the biting 
contrast challenged between miserly 
meanness and the very abandon of 
self-sacrifice, by a flippant appropria- 
tion of this exalted word, its use 
would be rare indeed. 

The main point of the incident lies 
just in this, vizthat the liberality 
of a gift is not measured by the 
amount given but by the amount left 
over after we have given. This is 
manifestly Christ’s standard; tested 
by it, human estimates would seem 
often to need revision. 


*The stingy curmudgeon halves even the 
widow’s poor little offering, she gave ‘two 
mites.” 
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In Acts ii. 42 we read 
Still Another “And they continued 
Instance. steadfastly in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 

From this verse the words doctrine 
and fellowship have been wedded to- 
gether and much has been made of 
the union. In some _ ecclesiastical 
quarters the changes are frequently 
rung on the phrase “the apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship” and much em- 
phasis is placed upon the very great 
importance of “continuing  stead- 
fastly” therein. 

An examination of the passage, 
however, will raise at least a doubt in 
the mind of a careful student whether 
the best scholarship ever published 
the banns for this wedding. Un- 
questionably a more exact rendering 
would be “And they continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and in 
fellowship and in breaking of bread 
and in prayers.” 

There is no indication that the fel- 
lowship was any more the apostles’ 
than was the breaking of bread or the 
prayers. The most natural interpre- 
tation would understand the fellow- 
ship to have reference to each other 
rather than to the apostles, inasmuch 
as the latter idea, in any proper sense 
of the term, is already included in the 
word doctrine. See Migs: 


* * 
ok 


Few men have writ- 
ten so constantly and 
voluminously on the 
Evolution of prophecies of Isaiah 
Professor as Professor CHEYNE. 


?, 
Cheyne’s Present f, more than thirty 
Interpretation. 


The Servant of 
Jehovah: The 


years book has suc- 
ceeded book from his facile pen on 
the text and date and meaning of 
this great portion of Holy Writ. He 
began his public career as a biblical 
critic in 1869, when he was twenty- 
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eight years of age, by the publication 
of Notes and Criticisms on the He- 
brew Text of Isaiah. While Hebrew 
and divinity, lecturer in Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, he put three more 
studies of the book through the press, 
namely The Book of Isaiah Chrono- 
logically Arranged in 1870, a com- 
mentary on The Prophecies of Isaiah 
in 1880, and the article on Isaiah in 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in 1881; and he issued a 
second edition of his commentary in 
1882 and a third in 1884. Since 
he became Oriel professor of the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture, he 
has published a new and _ revised 
edition of the commentary in 
1888, four articles in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review for 1891 and 1892, 
an Introduction to the Book of Isatah 
in 1895, and The Book of the Pro- 
phet Isaiah in the Polychrome Bible, 
the English in 1898 and the Hebrew 
in 1899, and the articles on Isaiah 
and The Servant of Jehovah in the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica in 1903. 

When Professor CHEYNE’s first 
work on Isaiah appeared, the school of 
Ewatp exerted commanding influence 
in Germany and England. Within 
twenty years, and before the last edi- 
tion of his commentary was published, 
the school of Grar-WELLHAUSEN had 
become dominant in critical circles on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Professor 
CHEYNE began his professional career 
as a disciple of Ewarp. For some 
time after the Grafian hypothesis had 
been popularized by WELLHAUSEN, as 
late as 1888, he still spoke of the 
“huge difficulties’ which beset it;* 
but finally he assimilated its theories. 
It will be instructive to follow his in- 
terpretation of the Servant of Je- 
hovah, particularly in Is. lii. 13-1iii. 
12, during this period of transition, 
and trace the evolution of his present 
Opinion. 


* Commentary, II., 51. 
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“Captivated 
1. The Servant of abunctedy by Han 


extremely tempting 
Jehovah a Purely theory of Ewa tp,” 


Poetical Figure. by ofessor CHEYNE in 
1870, in his work entitled The Book 
of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged, 
on pages 154 and 155, spake thus: 
“Sometimes the prophet surveys the 
people of Israel from an ideal, some- 
times from a historical point of view. 
Hence in several important sections 
the ‘Servant of Jehovah’ (like the 
Zion of xl. 9, etc.), is a purely poet- 
ical figure, personifying the ideal 
character of the pious Israelite, and 
decorated by the prophet with all the 
noblest achievements of faith, whether 
actually realized in the past, or 
merely hoped for from the future.” 

This theory need not detain us. 
Professor CHEYNE made his own 
comment upon it a decade later. He 
declared it to be an “inadequate ex- 
planation,” which compelled him “to 
give the vicariousness an artificial 
turn.” + 


The new theory which 
after ten years took 
the place of the old 
wore a familiar aspect 
to “the people who 
see in chapter liii. a prophecy of the 
Jesus of the evangelical tradition.” 
Professor Curyneg frankly confesses 
that he “erred, and Ewa tp erred, in 
regarding this personage as a ‘purely 
poetical figure.’ The truth in the 
theory is, that ‘the Servant’ does in 
reality embody the highest qualities 
‘ of the Israelite—he is not merely a 
collective term. But the truth which 
it has entirely missed is, that the 
prophet actually sees as it were in 
vision (such is the strength of his 
faith) the advent of such an ideal 
Israelite.’t ‘The Servant is a person 
not a personification of the pious Ker- 
nel of Israel. His sufferings are vari- 


a 


2. The Presenti- 
ment That Such 
A Person Would 
Appear. 


i Commentary, new edition, II., 209 note. 
[t Commentary, T1., 212. 
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ous and voluntary” (ibid. 50). “No 
passage....is so strongly individual- 
izing in its account of the Servant as 
the famous chapter” liii. “The sup- 
posed traces of a collective meaning 
disappear when they are correctly in- 
terpreted (ibid. 39 and note). “And 
who can doubt that, granting the sub- 
ject of chap. liii. to be an individual, 
he must be an incarnation of the Di- 
vine?” (ibid. 209). “A divine-human 
representative must appear, and at 
once atone for the breach of the cove- 
nant and ‘make the many righteous.’ ” 
(ibid. 264). “The ideas [of this 
chapter] are well fitted to arrest the 
attention, especially that of Vicarious 
Atonement, which some have labored 
hard to expel from the prophecy, but 
which still forces itself on the un- 
biassed reader” (ibid. 39). The Ser- 
vant “bore his undeserved sufferings 
as a sacrifice on behalf of his people 
(see v. 5b, 10b, 12b),” (ibid. 45). 
Two comments may be made on this 
theory. First, Professor CHEYNE takes 
a naturalistic view of the prophecy. 
Notice the words “the prophet actu- 
ally sees as it were in vision (such 
is the strength of his faith) the 
advent of such an ideal Israelite.” 
This statement receives further ex- 
planation in the subsequent context. 
“These devout and inspired men,” 
says Professor Curyne, alluding to 
the prophet and psalmists, “were 
acutely sensible of the incompetency 
of the actual Israel for the embodi- 
ment of the newly revealed ideal. 
They felt that, if expressed at all, it 
must be through a person; and the 
longings which they felt for the ap- 
pearance of such a person, and their 
faith that Jehovah had not deserted 
his people, prepared their minds for 
a special revelation that such a Per- 
son would appear. Only it was not in 
a definite prediction that their newly 
attained conviction found expression. 
Theirs was rather a _ presentiment 
than a clear view of the future... . 
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The ‘Servant of Jehovah’ embodies 
a presentiment of the historical Re- 
deemer of the world.” From this 
naturalistic view of prophecy, which is 
but dimly veiled under supernaturalis- 
tic phraseology, Professor CHEYNE 
has never receded. 

The second comment which we 
have in mind to make is that Pro- 
fessor CHEYNE’s reasons for inter- 
preting the Servant of Jehovah as a 
person rather than as a collective, 
appear to be based mainly on the 
individualizing features of the de- 
scription. ‘These features are, how- 
ever, in themselves scarcely sufficient 
to prove that the prophet was think- 
ing of a person, as Professor CHEYNE 
soon perceived.* They indeed favor 
that interpretation, but they do not 
establish it. 


A theory which in a 


3. An Earlier measure affects our 
Poem ee understanding of the 
Jeremiah or 


portrait of Jehovah’s 
Other Martyr. Servant was devel- 
oped by Professor CHEYNE regarding 
the literary original of the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. He broached it 
in his article in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in 1881, and repeated it in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review for 
1891 (p. 598). In the latter publica- 
tion Professor CHEYNE says: “It 
seems quite impossible even to ap- 
proach the form of the older passage. 
We can but conjecture that it referred 
to a prophet-martyr—whether Jere- 
miah or another—and that the strik- 
ing feature of his symbolic leprosy 
was derived from an early Book of 
Job, which was probably narrative, 
and preceded that now extant in the 
Canon.” 

This theory was premature. Pro- 
fessor CHEYNE made preparations to 
withdraw it in 1895, saying that it 
“should not be too hastily rejected” 
(Introduction, p. 304). He retracted 


*Origin of the Psalter, 1889, p. 275. 
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it in 1899, in the Hebrew polychrome 
edition of Isaiah, p. 148. “That the 
writer made use of some earlier com- 
position of the nature of a threnody 
on some prophet like Jeremiah, is a 
speculation which, however natural, 
further research shows to be unneces- 
sary.” Accordingly Professor CHEYNE 
returns to his older and not improb- 
able view that possibly some features 
which appear in the description of 
the Servant may have been taken 
from the experiences of individual 
righteous men, like Jeremiah.+ 


pies In the year 1889 
4, Personification p rofessor |. CaEyND 
Of the Ideal Yet preached the Bamp- 
Real Genius of 4 tectures before 
Israel. the University of 
Oxford. His subject was The Origin 
and Religious Contents of the Psalter. 
In these lectures he adopts the theory, 
and gives it wide application, that 
the speaker of the Psalms, even when 
using the pronoun I, is the personified 
congregation of Israel, and not an 
individual person. The theory con-. 
tains truth, and is supported by the 
demonstrable fact that the people of 
God are often addressed in the 
Scriptures as an individual. The Ten 
Commandments, for example, with 
their preface exhibit the ease with 
which the boundary in thought be- 
tween the Israelites as a body and the 
individual was crossed and recrossed. 
Having shown abounding or, as some 
think, effusive hospitality to this 
theory in his interpretation of the 
Psalms, it was not unnatural that it 
should influence his conception of 
Isaiah’s Servant of Jehovah. Espe- 
cially was this influence natural, 
since it is re-inforced by the fact 
that in certain passages of Isaiah the 
Servant undeniably represents Israel. 
Accordingly Professor CHEYNE re- 
considered his interpretation and “re- 
turned, as the reader will see, to the 


+ Commentary, I1., 212; Introduction, 305. 
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view expressed in The Book of Isaiah 
Chronologically Arranged (1870), pp. 
LIT OS an lneehse Mite 13-liie 122 the 
prophet refers to “the people of Israel, 
the heavenly ideal of which, ‘formed’ 
(Is. xliv. 21) from eternity by Jehovah 
[and having an objective existence 
(cp. p. 274)], is personalized by vivid 
imagination.” This heavenly ideal, 
which has a real existence, is the 
Genius of Israel or “the ka of Israel, 
as the Egyptians would have said;” 
and Israel itself is the Servant “only 
in so far as this invisible but most real 
Genius becomes actualized in living 
Israelites.” The Servant in lii. is 
“the Genius of Israel as personified, 
not in one historic personage. alone, 
but in the Israel according to spirit ;” 
“the Genius of Israel as embodied. . . 
in those prophetic teachers in whom 
to the eye of faith it preached and 
suffered and, in spite of appearances, 
overcame.” “These noble Israelites 
were not indeed perfect, but the 
Genius which inspired them was per- 
fect; and it was in virtue of this that 
they could prevail” (ibid. pp. 263, 
264; Isaiah in English, polychrome 
edition, pp. 177, 186). “Strictly speak- 
ing .... it was not the suffering of 
the faithful, but [of] the ideal which 
this did but imperfectly express, that 
formed the atonement for the nation, 
or, to use a New Testament meta- 
phor, the faithful who suffered were 
mystical members of the supreme 
‘Servant of Jehovah, ” of that objec- 
tive reality, “the ideal and yet real 
Genius of Israel, who preached to an 
unbelieving generation, who was slain 
but not given up to the power of 
Hades, and for whom an endless life 
and a posterity were reserved.” + 

In the maintenance of this theory 
Professor CuryNne finds a twofold 
procedure necessary. First, the sacri- 
ficial passages can no longer be 


* Origin of Psalter, p. V5. 
+ieaiak Chronologically Arranged, Pp. 192; 
Commentary, I1., p. 214. 
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understood literally, as in the Com- 
mentary, but must be interpreted 
figuratively. That he “made his soul 
an offering for sin’ is explained 
merely as sacrificing himself for the 
good of others. Now the language 
of the sacrificial ritual was in vogue 
when this passage was written, as all 
schools of criticism admit; and is 
used throughout this chapter many 
times and in varied form. It is un- 
natural to see in these multiform and 
solemn references mere figures of 
speech for the idea of self-abnegation. 
Secondly, Professor Cukynr emends 
the text, notably in the eleventh verse, 
excising the word “righteous” which 
qualifies “servant” and changing 
‘Sustify many” or “make many righte- 
ous” into “interpose for many.” These 
alterations are made against the au- 
thority of the ancient versions. They 
are made in accordance with the new 
form of textual criticism, which is 
wholly subjective, an obedient ser- 
vant of the will of the employer, 
always producing the desired text. 
The comment on this method may 
well be an inquiry? Amidst such 
manipulation of the text and _ its 
meaning, where can solid ground be 
found on which careful exegesis may 
proceed? It is evident that common 
ground does not exist. No effective 
debate can be carried on with biblical 
critics who freely employ subjective 
textual criticism. For ourselves, as 
seekers after truth, we must take a 
different path, convinced that eventu- 
ally students of literature generally will 
discern the suspicious personal equa- 
tion in the unnecessary use of subjec- 
tive textual criticism. We must also, 
for ourselves, do justice to the sacri- 
ficial language of the prophet. Fi- 
nally we must turn to biblical theol- 
ogy. The thought must be inter- 
preted in harmony with the historical 
environment of the prophet. The 
prophecy must be read with full 
knowledge of the conceptions which 
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men of that generation entertained 
concerning human sinfulness and 
vicarious atonement. Only then will 
it becomes manifest whom the great 
Sufferer must represent in order that 
he and the task set him may satisfy 
the thought of that age in which he 
was portrayed before the eyes of man. 


fticati Professor CHEYNE 
5. Personification has discovered, to 


Of the Jewish his own satisfaction, 
Exiles Suffering ;,, Jerahmeel, II. 
Among the Chon. ii, 25-41, “a 
Jerabmeclites. much more impor- 
tant tribe, or perhaps collection of 
tribes, than we have imagined. 
Under all sorts of disguises, it 
has been suspected, the name meets us 
again and again, both in narrative 
and in genealogies.” These people 
were driven from their early home in 
the south, and finally established them- 
selves in the Arabian desert to the 
northwest of Palestine. “It is only 
the Jerahmeelite theory,” Professor 
CHEYNE now in 1903 declares, “which 
will enable us to detect the readings 
that underlie many obscure and some 
apparently clear passages of II. 
Isaiah... . It was in N. or N. W. 
Arabia that the mass of the Jewish 
exiles languished. The Servant of 
Jehovah is “a personification of the 
body of Jewish exiles in N. Arabia, 
who .... had higher religious ideas 
and ideals, and correspondingly 
greater material and moral hardships 
to bear, than their brethren in Pales- 
tine. The poet looks forward to the 
time when these exiles will be deliv- 
ered from their miseries and priva- 
tions and become the recognized lead- 
ers of the regenerated Jewish people. 
He calls (xlix. 1) on the Arabians 
and Jerahmeelites to take warning 
while there is yet time... . At pres- 
ent, the Servant still suffers persecu- 
tion; he has borne it without a cry 
or a murmur as God’s appointment. 
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But he knows that his ‘justification’ 
or redress is at hand (1. 8); indeed 
before now, under prophetic inspira- 
tion, he has announced (lii. 13-15) 
the coming change in his fortunes— 
an announcement which his kinsmen 
in Palestine... . received with con- 
temptuous incredulity (lili. 1). He 
can already imagine those unworthy 
Israelites confessing their blindness 
and folly, their wickedness and self- 
ishness (lili. 2-9). And again a pro- 
phetic vision comes to him. He sees 
exiled Israel rescued from its oppress- 
ors, according to that earlier prophecy. 
The light of joy—a joy in the estab- 
lishment of the divine rule with 
Israel for its earthly organ (cp. xlii. 
1-4), the sight. of an offspring ‘pro- 
longing its days,’ and enjoying the 
inheritance of Jerahmeel and Ish- 
mael—these are the varied but closely 
connected rewards granted to him 
(liii. 10-12) .””* 

In this new theory Professor 
CHEYNE has at length parted com- 
pany with Ewatp and Ewatp’s great 
successor, Dr. Dinnpmann. He de- 
finitely abandons the individualistic 
interpretation of the Servant, ceases 
to think of the Genius of Israel, and 
makes the title a mere collective. The 
novel feature in the interpretation, 
that which finds Israel languishing 
among the Jerahmeelites, is a new 
example of the ease whereby, with a 
new text and a new history which 
the critic has prepared by the use of 
an untrammeled imagination, it is 
possible to discover anything one 
wishes in the Scriptures. Yet after 
announcing his novelty, Professor 
CHEYNE naively exclaims: “Would 
that the spade of the explorer might 
bring to light some hidden record of 
an age so little known and so largely 
misinterpreted by legend!” 

The essential part of the theory, 


+Encyclopaedia Biblica, Art, Servant of the 
Lord. 
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whereby it is emptied of individual- 
istic meaning, especially at chapters 
xlix. and lii., liii, has failed, after 
repeated attempts to habilitate it 
during the nineteenth century, to sat- 
isfy the judgment of either the pro- 
fessional exegete or the untrained 
reader. It has been weighed over 
against the solemn sacrificial lan- 
guage of the prophet and the concep- 
tions, well known to-day from 
biblical literature itself, which were 
entertained in that age regarding sin 
and atonement; and it has been also 
considered in the light of the parallel 
between the description in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah and Jesus of 
Nazareth: and heretofore the exam- 
iners have generally found it wanting. 
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The new attempt is made by first cast- 
ing discredit upon the text of the 
four great passages, and postulating 
its “deep-seated corruption.”+ Yet 
even so, what is the final gain from 
the onslaught on the text? Essenti- 
ally the present text was current in 
Israel, had prophetic authority, and 
was the basis of religious instruction 
before the Grecian period. And it is 
significant that during the decade 
when Professor CHEYNE refrained 
from tampering with this text and de- 
voted himself to its interpretation he 
saw in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
the great Person who is the Redeemer 
of the world. J Dep: 


tEncyclopaedia Biblica, Art. Servant of the 
Lord, sec. 5. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITE- 
RARY SETTING Vi. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D. D., AUBURN, N. Y. 


Tue Booxs oF Kincs.—The three lessons for December are 
taken from 1 Kings, all three being duplicated in Chronicles. 
There is a marked difference in structure between the books of 
Kings and the books of Samuel. We no longer have carefully 
compacted narratives, making clearly marked progress from situ- 
ation to situation. In place of that we have shorter sections, and 
an arrangement by topics. 

Of course the books of Kings cannot have been completely writ- 
ten in their present form till after the latest events recorded in 
them, that is till after the death of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, 
about twenty-four years after he destroyed the temple in Jerusa- 
lem (2 Ki. xxv. 27). But it has been commonly held by critics 
of all schools that earlier documents were incorporated into the 
work. The rabbinical tradition affirms that Jeremiah was the 
final author. Whether or no one regards this tradition as sufh- 
ciently trustworthy to compel our credence, at least there are no 
strong reasoris against it. 

SOURCES AND ORIGINAL WRITERS.—The books of Kings refer 
systematically to certain “‘Chronicles” (e. g. 1 Ki. xiv. 19, 29). 
Apart from this they are not much given to indicating the sources 
whence they drew, though there is a reference to ‘““The Book of the 
Words of Solomon” (xi. 41). We have an indication of the 
sources, however, in the fact that the books of Chronicles refer 
to writings by Nathan, Ahijah, Shemaiah, Jehu, Isaiah and others 
(see concordance). If writings by these early prophets remained 
in existence till the time of the Chronicler, much more were they 
in existence in the comparatively early time when the books of 
Kings were written. 

_ This testimony becomes the more significant when we note that 
the prophets whose writings are thus referred to in Chronicles 
are those who are mentioned in Samuel or Kings as connected 
with the events. In the books of Samuel we read of Samuel and 
Gad and Nathan as associated with David, and the Chronicler 
cites “‘the Words” of Samuel and of Gad and of Nathan (1 Chron. 
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Xxix. 29) as sources for the history of David and of the earlier 
times. Nathan figures in the beginning of the history of Solomon 
(1 Ki. 1.); Ahijah appears in his later years (1 Ki. xi. 29-40, 
xiv. 1-18); a prophet whom Josephus calls Jadon spoke against 
Jeroboam’s altar not long after Solomon’s death (1 Ki. xiii.) ; 
and the 'Chronicler cites as sources for the history of Solomon (2 
Chron. ix. 29) “The Words of Nathan the Prophet,’ “The 
Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,” ““The Visions of Jedo the Seer 
concerning: Jeroboam the Son of Nebat.” (Shemaiah appears 
when Rehoboam becomes king (1 Ki. xii. 22-24, and the Chron- 
icler cites “The Words of Shemaiah the Prophet” in connection 
with this reign (2 Chron. xii. 15). 

What are we to infer from these facts? It is certain that the 
Chronicler had access to the books of Kings. It is supposable 
that in some cases his references to prophetic writings are to the 
sections of the books of Kings where those prophets are men- 
tioned; though this hypothesis will not apply in all instances. 
But whether the Chronicler knew of these writings of the early 
prophets independently, or only through the books of Samuel 
and Kings, in either case the writer of Kings had access to them, 
and presumably transcribed much of his material from them. 

On the face of it, the books of “Chronicles” cited in 1 and 2 
Kings appear to have been public records. The hypothesis that 
some late editor went through the books of Kings and annotated 
them with references to our present books of Chronicles is not 
at the outset absurd; but as a matter of fact a large proportion 
of the references are to matters not mentioned in our books of 
Chronicles. There is no difficulty in the supposition that Jere- 
miah and his associates may have had access to public documents 
for both the southern and the northern kingdoms, and no need 
for the hypothesis that their “Chronicles” were secondary digests 
of the history, compiled from earlier prophetic writings. There 
is room for difference of opinion as to details; but the testimony 
as interpreted by the phenomena clearly indicates that the books 
of Kings were compiled largely or exclusively from two sources, 
public documents and the writings of prophets who were contem- 
poraneous with the events. 

First Topic In Kincs. He ApontjanH AFFAIR.—The first 
topic in Kings is the enthronement of Solomon and the fate of 
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the men who opposed him (i.-i1.) It is a narrative, not greatly 
unlike those in Samuel, except that it introduces a formula, hence- 
forth to be regularly followed, for giving the chronology in con- 
nection with the death of one king and the accession of another 
(ii. 10-11). This formula is parallelled in 1 Chronicles (xxix. 
26-30), and the whole topic is there epitomized as an account of 
Solomon’s being made king ‘“‘a second time” (xxix. 22b-25). 

SEconp Topic IN 1 Kuincs. Sotomon’s Wispom.—The 
second topic discussed in 1 Kings is the wisdom of Solomon (iii.- 
iv. in the English versions). From it is taken the first lesson for 
December (1 Ki. iii. 4-15, duplicated in 2 Chron. i.) The treat- 
ment is unlike anything we have had in Samuel. First we have 
an account of Solomon’s request for wisdom, prefaced by a note 
concerning Pharaoh’s daughter, and two notes concerning the 
highplaces (iii. 1-15). The notes on the highplaces seem to be 
given here because the author is about to tell of something that 
occurred at the highplace at Gibeon. Perhaps the note on Pha- 
raoh’s daughter is given because the author associates her with 
the highplace worship. The prefatory notes cover the time up 
to the building of the temple, or perhaps the whole reign of Sol- 
omon. ‘The vision to which they are prefixed doubtless occurred 
during the first year of Solomon’s reign, before some of the events 
treated under the preceding topic. 

Following this account of Solomon’s request we have a series 
of heterogeneous incidents and facts, all of them, however, illus- 
trative of the wisdom of Solomon. First comes the incident of 
the two women and their suit concerning the living child and the 
dead child (iii. 16-28). Next comes a list of Solomon’s “‘cap- 
tains,’ the heads of departments in his government (iv. 4-6). 
Next is an account of the twelve commissary generals and their 
chief (iv. 7-28), and, inwoven with it, statements concerning the 
daily provision for Solomon, his chariots and horses, the extent 
of his dominion, the prosperity and security of Israel (22-23, 26 
and 28, 21 and 24, 20 and 24-25). Finally, after these state- 
ments variously illustrating the wisdom of Solomon, we have 
a summing up of the matter, with additional specifications 
(29-34). The unity of subject in these two chapters is unmis- 
takable. So is the unity of the impression made, to the effect that 
wisdom includes the adaptation of means to ends, and results in 
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prosperity and greatness. But the treatment is far from having 
the unity that belongs to a narrative. It includes two brief nar- 
ratives, but the rest of it consists of notes or inserted facts or 
comments. Several of the statements of fact are repeated, 
whether we account for this by saying that they were copied from 
different sources, or by saying that the author wished to make 
them emphatic. And little regard is paid to time in the order 
in which the events are mentioned. We all conjecture that the 
affair of the two women is to be dated at the very beginning of 
Solomon’s reign. The list of heads of departments mentions 
Abiathar as highpriest (iv. 4), and therefore seems to be dated 
before the retirement of Abiathar (ii. 26-27), within the first three 
years of Solomon. Among the commissary generals are two who 
have married daughters of Solomon (iv. 11, 15), thus dating the 
list as late as the middle years of Solomon. Most of the other 
statements belong to the reign of Solomon in general. When 
one observes these and other like phenomena he sees that the 
record in this part of the books of Kings belongs to a type of lite- 
rature utterly different from that exhibited in the books of Judges 
and Samuel. And yet, in the purely narrative parts, there are 
striking resemblances between the two. Assuming that the testi- 
mony of the Chronicler is true, the resemblances may be due to 
the fact that the prophet Nathan had a hand in each, while the 
differences indicate that the books of Kings as a whole come from 
a much later and relatively barren literary period. 

Similar comment might be made on the literary structure of 
most of the remaining parts of the record concerning Solomon. 
Exquisite bits of narrative are included in it, but they come in 
incidentally, as parts of the treatment of a topic, and there is no 
connected series of narratives. It should be noted that the idea 
of Solomon’s wisdom enters into the treatment of all the topics, 
though it is not itself the principal subject excepting in the third 
and fourth chapters. 

Tuirp Toric. BUILDING THE TEMPLE AND THE PALACES.— 
The third topic in 1 Kings is the building of the temple (v.-vil. 
50, in the Hebrew v. 15-vii. 50), with an account inserted of the 
building of certain palaces (vii. 1-12). It contains chronological 
data from the beginning of Solomon’s reign till after his twentieth 
year (v..1, vi. 1, 37-88, vii. 1, etc., cf. ix. 10, etc.) It is possible 
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that some of the statements concerning the preparations for the 
temple may even date back into the reign of Dayid. But with 
all the data thus given, the order in which the events are men- 
tioned is topical rather than chronological. 

Fourtu Topic. THe DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE.—The 
fourth topic treated in 1 Kings (vii. 51-viii., duplicated in 2 Chron. 
v.-vii.) is the dedication of the temple. From it is taken the 
second lesson for December (1 Ki. viii. 1-11, 62-63). This part 
of the record is, in various directions, of very unusual interest. 

For example, the account given in Kings of the dedication, 
throughout, presupposes Deuteronomy and other parts of the 
Pentateuch. One may convince himself of this by comparing the 
passages noted in any reference bible, though these give only a 
fraction of the case. One who holds that Deuteronomy was not 
written till the time of Josiah is shut up to the inference that there 
was no such dedication of the temple as is here described, but that 
the account is either a fiction or a falsehood, written some cen- 
turies later than Solomon. 

Certain points of comparison between the account in Kings 
and that in Chronicles are interesting. The two agree in stating 
that the tent of meeting and its furniture, as well as the ark, were 
solemnly brought up and deposited in the temple. ‘So far forth 
they agree in presupposing the ceremonial laws of the tent of 
meeting, as well as Deuteronomy. One who holds that the 
tabernacle laws originated after the exile must needs infer that 
the Deuteronomic record of the dedication was tampered with 
long after it was written, in order to introduce these ceremonial 
matters. 

In this connection we have an indication of the way in which 
these old compilers used their sources. In connection with the 
placing of the ark and its staves in the holy of holies the account 
in Kings adds: ‘“‘And there they have been unto this day” (viii. 
8). The account in Chronicles modifies the statement so as to 
make it apply more centrally to the ark: ‘And there it has been 
unto this day.” This statement is proof that the original ac- 
count was written before the destruction of the temple by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Very likely this part of the book of Kings was 
written before Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the temple. The 
Chronicler wrote long after that event, when the ark was no longer 
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known to be in existence, but at this point simply followed copy 
in transcribing from his sources. The fact is to be noted, whether 
you explain it as an inadvertence, or a matter of figurative mean- 
ing, or an assumption that his readers would recognize the state- 
ment as a quotation. . 

In the account given in Kings Solomon is represented as 
reciting certain things that Jehovah has said (viii. 16). It is clear 
to any careful reader that the recital as recorded is incomplete. 
There is a gap in it. It might be printed as follows, the gap 
being indicated by dots: 

“From the day when I brought out my people Israel from Egypt 
I chose no city out of all the tribes of Israel for building a house 
that my name may be there; . . . . and I have chosen David to 
be over my people Israel.” 

“You may account for the gap by saying that some lines have 
been omitted in copying. Or you may account for it by saying 
that the writer regarded the passage as a familiar one, in which 
the reader could supply the omitted part for himself. At all 
events you are conscious, if you are as familiar with this part of 
the Bible as you ought to be, that you yourself are able to supply 
the omitted clauses. So you are not surprised to find the passage 
in Chronicles with the gap filled. 

“T chose no city out of all the tribes of Israel for building a 
house that my name may be there; and I chose no man to have 
the primacy over my people Israel; and [now] I have chosen 
Jerusalem for my name to be there; and I have chosen David to 
be over my people Israel’? (2 Chron. vi. 5-6). 

As our Bibles are now punctuated the account in Kings (viii. 
22) affirms that Solomon stood during the prayer of dedication. 
This is in contradiction with the later statements (54) that when 
he ‘had made an end of praying,” “he arose from kneeling on his 
knees,” “‘and he stood, and blessed all the assembly.” The con- 
tradiction will be reduced to a mere ambiguity of statement, if 
we punctuate the earlier statement differently : 

““And Solomon stood before the altar of Jehovah, in front of 
ali the assembly of Israel. 

And he spread out his hands to the heaven and said,” 

With these facts in mind, we look with curiosity to see how the 
Chronicler has dealt with this passage. E,vidently he found the 
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text of Kings as we have it, so punctuated that there was danger 
of the wrong interpretation, and he met the danger by an elab- 
orate explanation (vi. 12-13). The place where Solomon stood 
was a platform of brass made for the purpose, and in that place 
he knelt during the prayer of dedication. 

In dealing with this dedication passage the Chronicler follows 
his usual habit of abbreviating and polishing in single clauses. 
But he also omits longer clauses and sections to the amount of 
about one-fifth of the matter; and he adds about twice as much 
as he omits. Most of his omissions are of the words of Solomon, 
including the whole of the benediction (1 Ki. viii. 54-61). His 
important additions are in matters connected with the priestly 
functions, and especially with the music and song. 

He says that there was a burst of orchestral and choral music 
when the priests came out after placing the ark, just as the cloud 
filled the house (2 Chron. v. 11-13). The singers were “praising 
and thanking” Jehovah, “for he is good, for his mercy endureth 
forever” (see Ps. cvi.) He seems to assert (vi. 41-42) that the 
whole or a part of Psalm cxxxii. was recited or sung after the 
prayer of dedication. He affirms that the fire came down from 
heaven and consumed the offerings (vii. 1-2). He says that the 
people then, prostrate, “gave thanks to Jehovah, for he is good, 
for his mercy endureth forever” (vii. 3 cf. Pss. cxviil., cxxxvi., 
evil.) And once more, in the midst of the account of the sacri- 
ficial feast that concluded the dedication, we find orchestra and 
chorus and the song, “For he is good, for his mercy endureth 
forever,” with the statement that through these David himself 
was praising and giving thanks. And in the instrumental music ~ 
and the song, as well as in the sacrifices, the priests and Levites 
are the active participants. 

On the hypothesis that these accounts are true history, the 
record in Kings is a record of what Solomon did at the dedication 
of the temple. Of course others participated. If Israel then 
had priests, they of course had their part. If there is any truth 
at all in the ascribing of music and song to the times of David 
and Solomon, then we may be sure that these were called into 
requisition when the temple was dedicated. The reason why the 
writer in Kings does not mention them is that he is not treating 
of the dedication of the temple as a whole, but of Solomon’s part 
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in it. The Chronicler, finding himself the possessor of additional 
information, has enlarged this into an account of the whole affair. 
Even those who disbelieve his testimony have no occasion to 
charge him with contradicting the testimony given in Kings. 

Firra Toric. Soromon’s Later ACHIEVEMENTS.—As his 
fifth topic the author of Kings speaks of the later achievements 
of Solomon (ix.-x.) It includes two brief narratives, that of 
Jehovah’s appearing to Solomon a second time, and that of the 
queen of Sheba and her visit to Solomon, and nearly a dozen short 
items. The second of the two narratives is the third lesson for 
September. The items include such matters as Solomon’s settle- 
ment with Hiram (ix. 10-14), affairs of forced labor and of build- 
ing (15-24), sacrifices three times a year, the navy, commerce 
by various routes, chariots and horses, and the like. Most parts 
of this section are duplicated in Chronicles, and nearly in the same 
order in which they appear in Kings. In literary structure the 
treatment of this topic is much like that of the second. All parts 
of it illustrate the character of Solomon’s reign after the dedica- 
tion of the temple, but there is no very evident principle of ar- 
rangement except juxtaposition. ‘They yield clear information 
only when one examines and classifies the facts they state. 

In a sixth topic (xi.) this author treats of Solomon’s failure, 
in spite of his great opportunities and! abilities, and with this 
brings his history of Solomon to a close. 


THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE BOOK OF ACTS. 
PROFESSOR THOS. CARY JOHNSON, D. D., RICHMOND, VA. 


We have been asked for a brief article on the religious value of 
the Book of Acts. The editor has explained that by “religious 
value” he means “its value for the purposes of religious edifica- 
tion in distinction from its value as a source of information in 
regard to the course of affairs in the early church.” 

On a moment’s consideration it must appear that the religious 
value of the Acts is dependent, in large part, upon the honesty 
of the author, and the character of his work as historical, or un- 
historical, and as divinely inspired, or otherwise. 

We believe that the Book of Acts is the work of an honest and 
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a capable man, that it is thoroughly historical and trustworthy. 
Such a character has been vindicated to the work by some of the 
ablest as well as the most fearless of historical critics. It is not 
ours, in this paper, to restate this vindication here; nor to show 
that the book is divinely inspired. But, in the space that remains, 
we shall proceed upon the view that the writer was honest and 
capable, that his work is historical, and divinely inspired. The 
student of the Acts, on this view, has before him a noble picture of 
the way in which the church should live; he is drawn toward 
the life set forth in the book by all the power of noble Christian 
example, and by all the attractiveness of the sight of God’s 
gracious working in history for man’s redemption and salvation. 

Nothing more can be attempted in the limits of the paper as- 
signed us than to indicate, in a general way, some aspects of the 
value of the book. Let us notice: 

1. The book is, perhaps, the most inspiring missionary history 
ever written. After giving an account of the credentials of the 
apostles as exhibited in their power, the whole work is devoted 
to sketching the propagation of the gospel, in the stages marked, 
in chapter i. 8, by the words, “in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth,” and to 
the organization and life of the missionary church thus estab- 
lished. It gives us the attitude of the church, of our own dispen- 
sation, yet under the tuition of immediate inspiration, toward 
church propagandism at home and abroad. It sketches, as far 
as suits the purpose of the historian of the church at large, the 
life and missionary work of the greatest merely human missionary 
of that age, and, it may be the greatest missionary of all the ages. 
His strategy is exhibited: We see how he aims for key positions, 
seeing that if they are taken, the surrounding peoples will 
also be taken sooner or later, for Christ. We see what sort of 
tactics he employed, how he moved by the easiest approaches 
geographically, and, also, morally, addressing himself in a new 
quarter first to his kinsmen in the flesh, then to proselytes, then 
to the gentiles generally. We see how he made himself all things 
to all men, so far as truth and righteousness allowed. We see 
how he devoted himself to work upon individuals, to win them 
to Christ, and how he looked after the converts won, carrying 
them as a burden on his shoulders. The writer of the Acts shows 
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the importance of the working of the rank and file in order to the 
extension of the gospel. Obscure and unnamed Christians spread 
the gospel first in Samaria, in Antioch, in Rome, etc. This book 
seems to show that wherever individual Christians went in the 
apostolic age, they talked Christianity and lived it, and so did 
their part in spreading it. 

Now if the missionary feature is an essential one in the con- 
ception of the church, if our religion must express itself through 
missionary effort to make disciples of all nations, then the religious 
value of the Acts for its bearing on missions, on the proper aims 
in missions, the proper instrumentalities to be used, the proper 
methods to be employed, is vast. The missionary learns, too, in 
this book, what sort of treatment he should expect, at the hands 
of men, and at the hands of God. ‘The great value of the book 
to the missionary in foreign lands is now a common-place. 

2. The Apostolic Church is pictured in the Acts as a church 
under persecution and yet as greatly blessed with the favor of 
God. Imprisonment, scourging, death by stoning and by the 
headman’s axe, exile, harrassing in every form fell upon the infant 
church. But the church feels that God’s blessing and favor rest 
upon it, and it sings with exultation, “Why do the heathen rage 
and the people imagine vain things?” They voice their confidence 
that their persecutors are but doing merely whatsoever God’s hand 
and counsel had determined before to be done. The persecutions ~ 
are represented as coworking under the good hand of God with the 
lives of the Christians, the operations of the Holy Ghost and other 
general movements of providence, for the progress of the cause 
of Christ. 

Of what unspeakable comfort should this book be, then, to the 
Christian church of all time, burdened with our Lord’s last great 
commission but encountering the world’s hatred. It does not 
teach that persecution shall not hurt. On the contrary, we read 
that the noblest of the seven deacons, the man of breadth, power, 
and spirituality above his fellows and apparently the whole church 
of his day, was stoned to death. It tells of James, one of the 
then chief apostles of the original twelve, as cut down with the 
sword. It tells of a general persecution, making havoc, which 
followed on Stephen’s death. Later it tells of Paul’s being chased 
from city to city, and of his being imprisoned for years; but it 
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teaches that all these things were under the good hand of God, 
and that he made them work together for the good of his cause. 

3. The author of the Acts gives a picture of Christian life of 
rare beauty and helpfulness. It is not a spotless life. In the 
church were an Ananias and a Saphira. In the church were 
narrow, and sometimes false, brethren, who withstood the aboli- 
tion of the Mosaic ceremonies and would have kept the church 
in the worn out trammels of Judaism. Even the noblest men 
in the church were not free from fault. There was a contention 
between Paul and Barnabas so sharp “that they departed asunder 
from one another.’’ Notwithstanding these defects the life of 
the church in the apostolic age was one of great beauty. It was 
a life of great courage in the discharge of conceived duty: 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the 
things we have seen and heard.’”’ So answered Peter and John 
to the Jewish rulers; and such was the constant attitude of their 
brethren. It was a life marked by great enthusiasm for the cause 
of Christ. At home the people were busy in the propagation of 
the gospel. Exiled, they continued the work. “They that were 
scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the word.” It was 
a life of simple childlike trust amidst hard conditions. It was 
a life of unflinching devotion, to duty. It was a life marked by 
the closest communion between man and man. In the early days 
and under exceptional circumstances of the Judean Church, all 
that believed were together and had all things in common; and 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need; and throughout the book the spirit that 
showed itself so nobly in the early days continued to manifest 
itself in great beauty. Whether viewed in its relations manward 
or Godward, the life of the apostolic church was a beautiful life. 
As such it should be an epistle known and read of all men. Men 
should believe in the Christians of that age, and believing in them 
should believe in their Lord and Master. Certainly there is much 
here that should ennoble the Christian living of our own age. 
Our age should drink in the moral and spiritual ozone of that 
simple and unaffected body of saints. It should be made ashamed 
of its own commercial and material spirit; it should be touched 
by the power of the intense and thoroughgoing piety of the early 
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church—a piety which obtained not only in theory but in life, 
which was clothed with flesh and blood, and expressed itself in 
spite of adverse circumstances. 

4. The Acts teaches us that the worship of the church in the 
apostolic age was of a simple type, suited to a universal religion 
and to one which has no special priesthood. 'They observed the 
Lord’s day as the stated day for social worship (xx. 7); engaged 
in common prayer (iv. 24) ; expounded the Scriptures (see every 
speech recorded in the Acts); baptized adult converts or their 
households by affusion (xvi. 15-23) ; celebrated the Lord’s Sup- 
per (xx. 7); took up collections for the poor; sent forth missions 
(xiii, 1-3); held solemn days of fasting and prayer at critical 
times (xiii. 2). Worship in spirit and in truth, seeing God 
as he has revealed himself and going out to him with the homage 
of the soul is the kind of worship pictured throughout this vol- 
ume. There is nothing strained, nothing stilted, nothing formal 
discernible; but everything simple, natural, spontaneous, and ap- 
propriate under the related circumstances. ‘So it was at Pente- 
cost, and while the brethren awaited the deliverance of Peter from 
prison; and so it was with Paul and Barnabas in the Philippian 
jail. Certainly the churches of Christendom might make an un- 
biased study of the worship of the Church of the Acts with vast 
profit. They might be led like Wyclif and the Reformers gen- 
erally, like Cartwright, to discard much now in vogue in worship, 
with great advantage to their spirituality and edifying power. 

5. The Book of Acts tndicates very clearly much about the 
government of the apostolic Church. It teaches that the people 
were under God the immediate source of church power, that they 
elected their ordinary officers. We have a clear case of this in 
chapter vi. The more compendious accounts of the institution 
of officers, found elsewhere in the book, must be interpreted in 
the light of this full account. We see that there were just two 
kinds of ordinary officers, viz: elders and deacons; that the 
elders were also called bishops, the two terms having the same 
denotation. ‘The identity of elders and bishops is put beyond a 
peradventure in Acts (xx. 17 and 28). Wesee that there was a 
plurality of elders, or bishops, in every church (xiv. 23, xx. 17 
and 28). We see a presbytery governing the church (xi. 30, 
xv.) In chapter xv. we see a representative assembly of these 
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elder bishops in session in Jerusalem, deliberating over a question 
of doctrine, and over matters of discipline, and issuing determina- 
tions. We see official parity amongst these representatives. We 
see that the rule was exercised by these elder bishops, not by the 
people en masse, not by a monarch such as the Papal or English 
prelate. Nor do the deacons appear as rulers in any sense. Their 
function is to “serve tables.” The grades of officers in the Roman 
Catholic, Greek and Episcopal churches have no parallels in the 
church described by the writer of Acts. Or, if so, he overlooked 
them. All the powers of governing are exercised by these rep- 
resentatives, elder-bishops, acting jointly. Now the connection 
between polity and life, between polity and doctrine, between 
polity and worship is most intimate. Both history and reason 
show this. Our space does not permit our arguing this assertion ; 
but few will be bold enough to assert that no church polity is as 
desirable as a good form of church polity; nor that every form 
of church polity—whether it be the autocracy of Pope Innocent 
IIL., or the autocracy of the Emperor-Pope Justinian, or the abso- 
lute democracy of extreme Congregationalists, or that govern- 
ment chosen by representatives—is of equal value for good on 
the life of the people of God, and equally in accord with the teach- 
ing of his Word. The Book of Acts rings on the polity of church 
with no uncertain sound, and should be regarded as of great value 
in determining the form of government of the church. The 
universality of the church under the Christian Dispensation, or 
its catholicity as to time, place, and persons, as over against, the 
particularistic church of the Mosaic Dispensation is also clearly 
taught, and should have its value as against the Congregation- 
alist view of the church as a local organization; and it should 
lead all Christians to strive for unity on the basis of truth firmly 
held in common, and so far as held. 

6. The Book of Acts is rich in doctrinal teachings. Written 
all over the face of it is the Messiahship of Jesus, his resurrection, 
and his ascension, and his divinity. Men worship Christ as 
divine, pray to him, ascribe omniscience and omnipotence to him, 
and in more direct ways teach his deity (i. 24; ii. 86; iii. 36; iv. 
7, 10; vii. 59, 60; ix. 20, 34; xvii. 81). The personality as 
well as the deity of the Holy Ghost is taught (v. 3; x. 38 et pas- 
stm). All the parts of the doctrine of the Trinity are abundantly 
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taught in this book. The incarnation of the Son is implied in 
every section of the work, and the nature and effects of the atone- 
ment together with the conditions on which its benefits are con- 
ferred upon believers. The Son is set forth as the sole way of 
our salvation (iv. 12). The nature of conversion is flooded with 
light by instances. Repentance and faith are irradiated in like 
manner. 

These great teachings have measureless religious value. The 
superficial may not think so. He may say, “I cannot construe 
the doctrine of the trinity in my consciousness. It means nothing 
to me.” But the man who has the Bible sense of sin and of our 
native inability, knows that if he be saved at all he must be saved 
by a Divine Savior. Only an Almighty Savior can pay the pen- 
alty due to man’s sin. Such an one is able to appreciate the value 
of the divinity as well as of the humanity of our Lord. He will 
see, too, the need that exists for God to apply subjectively in the 
sinner the salvation objectively wrought out in Christ’s work, 
will see the need for the agency of the Holy Ghost. In spite of 
all the mystery of the trinity, such an one will find in the doctrine 
of the trinity much that he can construe and appropriate. So of 
every other doctrine touched upon in the book. We find nothing 
worthless, on the contrary everything of real value. 

It may be doubted whether the Book of Acts has received its 
due mead of appreciation. Many have preferred the gospels 
which contain the words and acts of our blessed Lord while on 
earth. Some have preferred the Pauline epistles because they are 
rich in doctrines. But this book is the history of the Spirit of 
God in his work of planting and training the church. As God 
in Christ wrought out the history recorded in the Gospels, so God 
in the Spirit carries on the work begun by Christ. A correct 
understanding of it should not be deemed of less importance than 
the correct understanding of any other single book in the Bible. 


SELF-CONTROL IN THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
PROF. E. B. POLLARD, PH. D., GEORGETOWN, KY. 


All peoples who have attained to any culture have had their 
sages. The wise men of Israel were no inconsiderable factor in 
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shaping the life of the Hebrews. ‘This is particularly true in two 
periods of the nation’s life, the days of Solomon, and the period 
from one to two centuries prior to the Christian era which gave 
birth to such books as Ecclesiaticus and the pseudo-Solomonic 
literature, like “The Wisdom of Solomon.” And yet from a very 
early period the wise men must have exerted considerable influ- 
ence upon current thought and conduct. In the time of Jeremiah, 
when the prophet was predicting disasters if the people should 
fail to turn their hearts unto the Lord, the people replied, “The 
law shall not perish from the priest, nor counsel from the wise, 
nor the word from the prophet’? (Jer. xviii. 18). The priest’s 
function was to teach the law, the prophet’s to proclaim the word 
of the Lord; the wise man’s, to utter counsel. Thus, while the 
prophet stood before the people on behalf of God, and the priest, 
before God on behalf of the people, the wise man stood between 
man and his neighbor, before man and his own heart and life. 
If the prophets should be called “divines,” the wise man should 
be named the “humanists” of Israel. 

Not an inconsiderable part of the book of Proverbs is given to 
counsel upon the duties of man to himself; and among the most 
important of these duties appears the duty of self-control. These 
admonitions may be classified in proverbs which deal with self- 
control in the presence of pressure from evil personal influence; 
those which have to do with self-mastery under attacks from 
within the citadel of one’s own mind; and lastly, those that deal 
with temptations from the regions of the physical, the fleshly. 

I. SELF-CONTROL IN THE PRESENCE OF TEMPTATION FROM 
OtHeErS.—The advice, “My son, if sinners entice thee consent 
thou not”? (Prov. i. 10) is one of the very first pieces of counsel 
the wise man utters. The ability to say “No,” firmly and forever, 
is with him, one of the first marks of wisdom. When Folly 
like a foolish, clamorous woman, with painted cheeks and oily 
speech, attempts to entice the unwary feet of the young man into 
the paths of ruin (chapter ili. 1), this sage of Israel saith: 

“Let not thy heart decline to her ways; go not astray in her 
paths” (111. 25). 

As to the way of evil men, he says: 

“Avoid it, pass not by it; turn from it and pass on” (iv. 15). 

Such passages are too numerous to quote extensively, but many 
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of them are very expressive: 

“As a troubled fountain and a corrupted spring, so is a right- 
eous man that giveth away before the wicked” (xxv. 26). 

The results of a lack of this self-mastery are summed up in the 
words: 

“A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself, but the 
simple pass on and—suffer for it’? (xxvii. 12). 

II. SELF-CONTROL IN THE SPHERE OF ONE’S Own THOUGHTS 
AND FEELINGS.—The unrest of jealousy is contrasted with the 
quietness of the tranquil spirit: 

“A tranquil heart is the life of the flesh, but jealousy is the rot- 
tenness of the bones” (xiv. 30). 

And again, “Wrath is cruel, and anger is overwhelming, but 
who is able to stand before jealousy” (xxvii. 4). 

The temper must also be held in bondage to an over-mastering 
will. 

“A fool uttereth all his anger, but a wise man keepeth it back 
and stilleth it” (xxix. 11). 

There are here two contrasted illustrations that are striking: 

“He whose spirit is without restraint, is a city that is broken 
down and hath no wall” (xxv. 28). 

On the other hand: 

‘He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city” (xvi. 32). 

Closely allied to these counsels is the advice concerning the con- 
trol of the tongue. Such passages are frequent, and characterize 
almost every part of the book. 

“He that guardeth his mouth, keepeth his life; but he that 
openeth wide his lips shall have destruction” (xiii. 3). 

In another forceful antithesis the wise man declares: 

“Tn the multitude of words there wanteth not transgression, but 
he that refraineth his lips doeth wisely” (x. 19). 

Indeed, the sage makes a remark which foreshadows the sweep- 
ing utterance of the prophet-apostle James, in chap. iii. 2-6: 

“Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue keepeth his soul 
from troubles” (xxi. 23). 

III. SeLF-contro, In Matrers PuysicaL.—Such as eating, 
drinking and sleeping—is set forth with repeated emphasis. 

Honey, is twice taken as typical of things that tickle the palate. 
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“Hast thou found honey? eat so much as is sufficient for thee, lest 


_ thou be filled therewith and vomit it” (xxv. 16). 


= 


“The full soul loatheth the honey-comb, but to the hungry soul, 
every bitter thing is sweet” (xxvii. 7). 

One should even avoid companionship with the gluttonous 
(xxviii. 7), and when invited to the table of a ruler, one would 
better ‘“‘put a knife to his throat” than give himself over to appe- 
Cites (XXIli-> 2): 

The book is strong in its denunciation of the evils of strong 
drink. ‘‘He that loves wine and oil can never be rich” (xxi. 17). 
The latter part of chapter twenty-three is a strong and graphic 
picture, (drawn in truly impressionist style) of the woe, sorrow, 
stupidity and folly of that which at last “biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder” (xxiii. 20, cf. xxix. 35). 

Personified as a “mocker’’ and as a heated, drunken “‘brawler,”’ 
wine is held up to the gaze of the growing youth (xx. 1; xxxi. 
4-7). 

So, too, moderation in sleeping is not forgotten in the book. 
“Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty,” is the wise caution 
(xx. 13). Shame is upon him who is sleeping when he should 
be reaping (x. 5). The sluggard, sent to the ant to learn wis- 
dom, is pictured as yawning, stretching and turning again in bed 
to indulge another nap: 

“So shall thy poverty come as a robber, and thy want as an 
armed man’’ (vi. 6-11, cf. xxiv. 33). 

Nor are the baser passions of the flesh omitted. In the intro- 
ductory encomium upon wisdom, with which the Book of Pro- 
verbs opens (chap. 1.-xi), “the strange woman” is often held up 
fora warning. “Her lips drop honey,” but “her feet go down to 
death” (v. 1-6, 15-23). The wise man stands at the window and 
looks out upon the passing youth caught by the sweet voice of the 
charmer who leads him to death with her seducing words, “as an 
ox goeth to the slaughter.” Till at length, “An arrow strikes 
through his liver, as a bird hasteth to his snare” (vii. 5-27). 

The harlot is portrayed as “‘a deep ditch” (xxiii. 26f.), and as 
one through whom the young man’s substance is wasted (xxix. 
3). The wise mother of the young king Lemuel cautions her 


son against the twin temptations to kings, wine and woman (xxxi. 
3f.). 
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These injunctions concerning self-control and human conduct 
illustrate the fact that while the Law and the Prophets move, as it 
were, perpendicularly downward, as the word from God to man; 
the Psalms, perpendicularly, upward, as yearnings of the human 
spirit inspired with heaven, so the Proverbs move horizontally, 
within the sphere of man’s duty to himself and his fellow men. 
But this duty comes with no less imperative force, for “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 


REV. GEORGE FRANCIS GREENE, D. D., CRANFORD, N. J. 


A Psalm of David. 


. Jehovah is my shepherd, I shall not suffer want. 
2. In fields of tender verdure he will make me to lie down; 
alongside of waters that lull to repose he will guide me. 
3. My soul he will restore; 
he will lead me in paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
4, Also, when I walk through the valley that is of the gloom of death, 
I shall not fear harm, for thou wilt be with me: 
thy shepherd’s crook and thy staff of defence—they will afford me trust- 
ful comfort. 
5. Thou wilt spread before me a table in the face of mine adversaries: 
thou hast richly anointed my head with oil, my cup is overflowing. 
6. Only goodness and lovingkindness will follow me all the days of my life, 
and I shall dwell in the house of Jehovah to my days’ end. 


_ 


We hold to the traditional view that it is David to whom the 
world is indebted for this fairest of the psalm-jewels of God’s 
Word. Chief among the arguments that have been urged by 
recent criticism against this view are, first, the claim that as one 
enthe “Church Psalms,” (xv., xxl, xxiv,, 2eevil., lxi.,; etc.) as 
indicated by its reference to the “house of Jehovah,” it was written 
in praise of the temple, which was not built in David’s life-time; 
and, second, that its character does not correspond with the utter- 
ances of the David of the historical books. (“How unlike it is toa 
last mediation of the historical David.”—Cheyne.) But to the 
first of these considerations it may be replied that a natural in- 
stead of forced interpretation of the sixth verse regards the writer 
as referring to his filial relation to God rather than to an ecclesi- 
astical relation, and to the second that it is akin to a claim that 
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Bryant could not have written ““Thanatopsis” because its quality 
excels that of the verses, say, of “William Tell.” Surely an 
ancient poet may be credited with some degree of versatility. The 
wealth of the emotional experience of the David of the books of 
Samuel and of The Kings, as well as his lyrical genius, certainly 
harmonizes with the belief that the subject of the history is like- 
wise the writer of the song. Add to this the fact that David’s 
beginning was that of a shepherd lad—an epoch that, to say the 
least, may easily be regarded as an element of reminiscence in 
that portion of the sacred lyric which contains the shepherd 
metaphor,—and we may feel assured of having sufficient ground 
for adhering to the belief of the ages on the point in question. 
Assuming, then, that David of Israel wrote the Psalm, is-it of 
himself that he speaks, or of his nation, as the object of God’s 
providential care and superabundant mercy? Is the Psalm to be 
regarded as thesong of the individual or as the song of the 
church-nation? Cheyne, denying its Davidic authorship, regards 
the national element in it as predominant, though he admits that - 
the individual note is not altogether wanting. Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers denies the national element altogether. ‘The whole tone 
of the lyric is personal, and this it is that makes it so precious.” 
We regard the personal note as primary, without excluding a 
secondary reference to nation or church. “It is the singer him- 
self that is embodied in the song.”’ Certainly we are more likely 
to get at the truth with reference to a question like this by follow- 
ing the heart’s intuition as we read than by attempting to decide 
by a bloodless intellectual process. Indeed, the mystery of all 
deepest poetry is penetrable only by the heart-key. Thus ap- 
proaching the Psalm in a mood of full devotion we feel, rather 
than argue, that it is a beating human heart that speaks to our 
hearts here. As Dr. Maclaren says: “To suppose that the 
speaker is the personified nation chills the whole. ‘The tone is 
too intense not to be the outcome of personal experience, however 
admissible the application to the nation may be as secondary.” 
Perhaps of all literary creations this terse Psalm is the noblest 
expression of the believer’s trust in God. No sweeter deline- 
ation can be conceived of the human soul in docile dependence 
on the divine will. As Perowne says: ‘Perhaps there is no 
Psalm in which the absence of all doubt, misgiving, fear, anxiety, 
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is so remarkable.” “One tone,” as Maclaren suggests, ‘and that 
the most blessed which can sound in a life, is heard through the 
whole.” It has been termed ‘“‘the nightingale of the Psalter.” 
Dr. T. W. Chambers regards it as being “as fine a piece of pas- 
toral poetry as the world possesses. No idyl of Theocritus has 
such charming naturalness and truth.” This is said of its lite- 
rary aspect; and of its spiritual aspect the same scholar writes: 
“Tt breathes in every line the air of serene and happy confidence 
undisturbed by a single doubt.” Spurgeon says of it: “‘its poetry 
and its piety are equal, its sweetness and its spirituality are unsur- 
passed.” It is safe to assert that no single chapter of the Old 
Testament has afforded throughout the ages so large an aggregate 
of spiritual comfort and encouragement to the sons and daughters 
of sorrow and doubt; no single gem of Law, Prophets or Psalms 
has shot abroad its rays so steadily and widely. 

We find in the Psalm the following divisions: (I.) The Shep- 
herd Metaphor, vv. 1-4; (II.) the Host Metaphor, v. 5; and 
(III.) Faith’s Summary, v. 6. 

I. The Shepherd Metaphor, vv. 1-4. The thought is here 
three-fold: the believer’s Rest and Restoration, his Direction and 
Discipline, and his Protection and Encouragement. 

To the dweller in the Orient no more striking figure could be 
used to represent divine providence and grace toward the believer 
than that of the loving control of a shepherd over his flock. - The 
first appearance in Scripture of the figure is in the blessing Jacob 
pronounces upon Joseph where he speaks of “the God who hath 
fed me all my life long’ (Gen. xlviii. 15). Thereafter it appears 
repeatedly in Old Testament literature (e. g. Gen. xlix. 24, Ps. 
ibecvilieoe, xxx. 1, mcv. 7, Ist xl 11; Ezek. xxxiv, 12 Mic. vit 
14, etc.) ; and in the New Testament the representation is applied 
to Christ,—e. g. the apostle Peter’s description of Christ as “‘the 
Shepherd and Bishop of” our souls (1 Pet. 1. 25), and his refer- 
ence to Him as the “chief Shepherd” (1 Pet. v. 4); while the ex- 
pression finds its culmination, of course, in the words of the 
Master,—“I am the good Shepherd” (Jno. x.11). It is needless 
to say that it is the Oriental shepherd,—who gives his days wholly 
to the care of his sheep, sharing privations and dangers with his 
flock, and bestowing upon the helpless creatures an individual 
care and affection unknown in similar work in western lands,— 
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that we must have in mind in attempting to realize the vividness 
and force of the metaphor. And since the distance between the 
worth of the man and that of the brute is greater than the separa- 
tion between a man and his child there is a sense in which the 
shepherd figure even better sets forth divine grace than that of 
human fatherhood. 

And the believer who has’ learned absolutely the wholesome 
lesson of trust in God as his Shepherd has gained the mastery 
over carking care; he is assured that no genuine need—material 
or spiritual, for we may not here distinguish betweén the two 
kinds of wants—will remain unsupplied. He has learned the 
lesson of Peace as the inference of the lesson of Trust; he under- 
stands the Master’s injunction to “be not therefore anxious for 
the morrow” (Matt. vi. 84); he has learned, with the Apostle, 
in whatsoever state he is therein to be content (Phil. iv. 11), since 
it is his heavenly Father who has appointed to him his place. 

After the flock—led by the shepherd, not driven by him—has 
gone far over the stony hill-paths or over the hot sands of the 
plain it reaches at last a field of succulent herbage alongside the 
“stream of a gentle, purling brook,” where the sheep in the midst 
of abundance lie down to rest. And even thus the loving Good 
Shepherd offers in his own companionship to his disciple rest 
after toil,—so God giveth to his beloved sleep, and the restoration 
of soul that he knows full well we need after exhaustive labor 
in his vineyard, or after the sorrow that gives faintness to our 
spirits. So God restored the soul of Elijah under the juniper 
tree; and so he declared to the great apostle when the thorn 
pierced his flesh,—‘‘My grace is sufficient for thee” (2 Cor. xii. 
8.) Soul-weariness is often the earnest Christian’s experience; 
but the fullest soul-restoration is available to him who trusts. 

Not “still waters,” which suggest stagnation, but waters that 
influence to stillness, is the picture presented by the Hebrew noun 
of the place of rest. 

And after restoration a blessed continuance of the journey! 
It is blessed because the one divinely led is conducted not in paths 
of his own choice, but in “paths of rectitude,” or rightness—in 
lines of the Leader’s marking. If we sin, or miss the mark, it is 
because we refuse such leadership: as though he appealed to all 
the holy history of his past dealings with his people, God is pledged 
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to lead us aright. And the only complete sorrow, therefore, is 
the consequence of going astray from God. 

And it is not unlikely that the path along which the Shepherd 
leads his flock may of necessity at some point pass through a deep 
valley into the lower depths of which the sun’s rays never pene- 
trate. Its darkness is like that of death; but it is not death, for 
Leader and led are soon to emerge into the brightness beyond. 
Here if the creature were alone he would possibly yield to fatal 
panic—falling into some abyss or becoming the prey of a wild 
beast; but he need not fear, for the shepherd’s crook is at hand 
to keep him from wandering, and his staff, or club, to serve as 
a weapon against his enemies. Here, then, are direction and 
discipline. God leads us through doleful situations sometimes,— 
through darksome mountain gorges in life’s way; and it must be 
for our final profit, else the valleys would have been filled before 
us. Itis in these experiences that we the sheep of Christ’s pasture 
learn best to know the Shepherd’s voice. Here, too, where ruin 
would be certain and instant were his care removed, we are en- 
titled to feel under absolute protection, to have our hearts again 
and again glow with renewed courage and resoluteness. Are we 
in error in claiming that the secret of a happy life lies near the 
quality of faith indicated in the joyous utterances,—“when I walk 
through the valley that is of the gloom of death I shall not fear 
harm, for thou wilt be with me?’ Wesley on his voyage to 
Georgia found his Moravian fellow-voyagers calmly singing 
hymns in the apparent face of shipwreck; and, winning from 
them their secret of trust in God, he became an apostle who, dur- 
ing an half century of herculean endeavor and manifold trials, 
never knew a moment’s despondency. 

Il. The Host Metaphor, (v. 5). The thought here is two- 
fold: the believer’s Nourishment, and the believer’s Unction. 
God who in the preceding verses has been regarded as the Shep- 
herd is now regarded as the Host who with regal bounty places 
his house and table without reserve at the disposal of his guest; 
but, as Alexander says, the connection between the two notions 
is so close, and the metaphors are so nearly related, “that the gen- 
eral impression remains undisturbed” as we pass from the one to 
the other. ; 

The believer is entitled to the assurance that God will not only 
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protect him but will also feed his soul, and this in the very face 
of his spiritual adversaries. Possibly in this expression of the 
Psalmist there is an element of reminiscence—the recollection of 
the table that was spread for David at Mahanaim by Barzillai 
and others during Absalom’s rebellion (2 Sam. xvii. 27-29)—a 
further hint in support of the Davidic authorship of the Psalm. 
But whatever the source of the image here it is a truly noble one, 
and we cannot forget that its most royal employment is by David’s 
Son in the parables of the Great Supper (Lu. xiv. 15-24) and the 
Marriage of the King’s Son (Matt. xxii. 1-14). Thus God in 
the gospel invites us to a feast, and the table groans with rich 
viands for hungry souls. Truly therefore the Christian’s de- 
meanor should be joyous, not funereal; he should serve the Lord 
with gladness; he should come before his presence with a song. 

And as a feature of the feast the anointing—an Eastern touch » 
again—which picture represents the limitless quality of the hos- 
pitality toward us of our divine Host. May we not in the 
Christian dispensation regard the anointing oil of the banquet 
as typical of the Holy Spirit? Then we may regard the table 
as intended to satisfy our own soul hunger, and the anointing 
as a provision to prepare us to minister to others—food for sal- 
vation, the oil of the Spirit for service. Both are at the believer’s 
disposal. And as the table bears a princely burden so likewise 
the oil is poured out richly—thus in the original. The cup of 
blessing overflows. In this manner God provides for the needs 
of his people: not an abundance, but a redundance. 

Ill. Faith’s Summary, (v. 6). And now faith has its final 
word, here ensues the sum of the whole matter; and it can find no 
loftier expression. Having reflected upon the absoluteness of the 
protection God offers his servant, and rejoiced in the sumptuous- 
ness of his bounty, what other or nobler conclusion is possible to 
the singer than that only goodness and lovingkindness—the one 
quality for the supply of his needs, the other for the blotting out of 
his sins—are to be his portion endlessly, and that he is to be a 
member of God’s household while he lives—that is, forever? He 
has a sure title, in other words, to the rank of “fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God” (Eph. ii. 19). 

And upon no other ground than that of grace, and with no 
other voice than that of faith, can a child of Adam utter with 
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sincerity so clear a note of confidence and joy. Such pure bliss 
attends not upon material wealth, place or power; it is the pos- 
session only of the heart that has learned to believe 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. 
PROFESSOR J. H. FARMER, LL. D., M7MASTER UNIVERSITY, TORONTO. 


Preliminary Remarks. 


1. Every reader of oriental literature is impressed with the 
difference between the oriental way of putting things and ours. 
In no book of the New Testament is that difference more strik- 
ingly seen than in this Epistle. It seems to lack plan, progression, 
and logic, and to defy analysis. 

But is the apparent lack of logical order real? The following 
analysis proceeds on the assumption that it is not. A definite 
plan can be traced in John’s Gospel; why not in his Epistle? 
John saw to the heart of things, and saw truth in its actual rela- 
tions. His word aA7@ea means that which is true to reality. 
And what he sees he simply states rather than expounds. But 
as one describing a range of mountains may speak chiefly of the 
peaks and say little about the lower ranges that connect them, 
so John passes from one main thought to another without giving 
the connection in detail. Yet the true order is kept; there is 
nothing haphazard about it. And as one who sees the Rockies 
from a distance sees only the peaks, yet sees them in their true 
order and trend, and can fill up with his imagination the lower 
ranges which the nearer spectator beholds, so we, in the study 
of this letter, may discern order and progress in it, though the 
exact connection of thought we are often left to surmise. 

2. The main divisions under B. (below) may seem somewhat 
arbitrary because each of these notes reappears in the other divi- 
sions. Yet the dominant note in each division is as indicated, and 
its recurrence in other divisions simply shows that no one of these 
virtues can exist in perfection apart from the others. As the range 
between two peaks may be regarded as belonging to either of 
them, so here the lower levels of righteousness pass into those 
of truth, and those of truth into those of love. 
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3. The most comprehensive statement of the Epistle is, that 
Gop 1s Licut. No more comprehensive description of God’s 
character can anywhere be found. “The Lord our Righteous- 
ness,” “I am the Truth,” “God is Love,” are all included under it. 
Righteousness, Truth, and Love, are the three strands of Light. 
Any theology that develops everything from any one of these is 
sure to be one-sided and misleading. Let it be Righteousness, 
and you will have a pitiless morality; Truth, and a Pharisaic 
orthodoxy may result; Love, and we sink into a weak sentimen- 
talism. Light blends all into the pure true oe life of holiness. 
Light is John’s metaphor for holiness. 

4. Compare with this analysis of Light that of Paul in 
Eph., v. 9—goodness, righteousness and truth—where goodness 
(aya8wotvn) probably means love in its beneficent activity. 


ANALYSIS. 


Theme: How Tur BELIEVER MAY Know THat HE Has ETER- 
NAL LIFE. 
(John answers the question by a description of that life.) 
ASINTRODUCTORY IJ. .1-4.~ TTS .sOU RCH is an: Jesits 
Christ the amply attested Incarnate Son of God, and it 
comes through the knowledge of Him. 
2. Knowledge of that Gospel of the Word of Life—which 
to that end we preach—brings us into fellowship with 
the Father and the Son, v. 3. 
3. Purpose of the Letter, v. 4.* 
B. ITS CHARACTERISTICS. He who possesses these may 
know that he has the life. This is the main theme, 1. 5-iv. 
21. All are summed up in one word Licut. For it is es- 
sentially a life of fellowship with God and Gop 1s 
Licut (v. 5). In thought, vv. 6 and 7, might seem 
to be but an amplification of v. 8, but the series of state- 
ments following holds together and shows that he passes 
at once to the three elements that form the complex 
conception LicH?. These are 
I. RIGHTEOUSNESS, 1. 7-11. 17. This looks especially to con- 
duct. ‘The materials may be grouped thus: 


*N. B.—It will be noticed that as the first of these divisions contains the gos- 
pel record of the historic life of Jesus, so the second summarizes the main por- 
tion of the Epistle as given in B. 
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1. Its presence in the believer. It is necessarily involved in 
fellowship with God, makes possible true human fellow- 
ship, and is made possible by the cleansing blood of 
Jesus, vv. 6, 7. 

2. The process by which we become actually righteous, 1. 
8-i1. 6. 

(1) Consciousness and confession of sin, i. 8-10. 

(2) Forgiveness and cleansing through the blood of 
Jesus, who is our propitiation and Advocate. i. 7, 9, 
and ti, 1) 2: 

(3) Obedience to the word and example of Christ, 11. 3-6. 

3. Its manifestation, 11. 7-17. 

(1) Positively in love of the brethren, vv. 7-11. 

This is the new commandment—not véa (new-made) 
but xaw7 (made new.) This because Jesus in his 
dying for us actualized it by living it. Before that 
it seemed an impossible ideal. Cf. Jno. xiti. 34, 
where 6/@u should be transiated by “I am giving,” 
i. e., voluntarily, in his approaching death. It is 
also actualized in the believer when he lives it in 
loving his brethren. “Which thing is true in Him 
and in you.” 

(2) Negatively, in renouncing the world, including 
fleshly lusts, sinful curiosity, ostentatious pride, vv. 
12-17. 

a. The solemn prelude vv. 12-14, with its repetitions, 
calls special attention to the importance of 

b. The charge, 15a. 

c. The reason, 15b, 16, and encouragement, 17. 

II. TrutH, ii. 18-iv. 6. This looks especially to belief. The 
limits of the section are indicated by ii. 21, and iv. 6, in 
which the key word occurs. 

1. The test of truth 1s the confession of Jesus as the Messiah 
and the Son, 1. 18-29. 

(1) Anti-Christs are numerous; but ye, anointed ones, 
know the truth, vv. 18-21. 

(2) He is Anti-Christ who denies Jesus as Messiah and 
Son, and so is the liar par excellence; ye confess Him 
and so have eternal life, vv. 22-25. 
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(3) Warning against such deceivers and exhortation, as 
anointed ones, to abide in Him in truth (27) and 
righteousness (29), vv. 26-29. | 

2. Those who so confess are, through God’s love, themselves 
SONS, ii. 1-24. 
(1) The fact of sonship, vv. 1-3. 
a. Real now but unrecognized by the world, vv. 1, 2a. 
b. To be manifested by and by—a purifying hope, vv. 
2b, 3. 
(2) The evidences of sonship, 11. 4-18. 
a. Righteousness, vv. 4-10a. 
b. Love in deed and truth, vv. 10b-18. 
(3) The blessings of sonship—as the outcome of this 
obedient (i. e., righteous) love, vv. 19-24. 
a. Assurance that we are of the truth, vv. 19, 20. 
b. Confidence in prayer, vv. 21-23. 
c. Consciousness of the divine indwelling (amplified in 
iv. 1-6—compare Paul’s frequent anticipations of a 
thought soon to be developed), v. 24. 
3. Those who so confess have God’s Spirit in them and can 
test all spirits (i. e., as to the truth of their teach- 
ings), iv. 1-6. 

(1) First test: the confession of Jesus Christ as come in 
the flesh, vv. 1-3. 

(2) Second test: acceptance of the authority of the 
apostles. Their teachings the world spirit, the spirit 
of error rejects, the spirit of truth receives, vv. 4-6. 

ITI. Love, iv. 7-21. Referring specially to the spirit that 
should pervade our life and which is the fruit of his Spirit 
the third main characteristic of the life of fellowship with 

God, which fellowship is here defined as “Knowing God,” 

(v.77, ch. [no xvii 3): 

1. God is love and has manifested his love toward us in 
sending his Son, vv. 7-10. 

2. We ought therefore to love him with a love so perfect as 
to cast out all fear, vv. 11-18. 

3. If we love God we will love the brethren as he bid us, 

vv. 19-21. 
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C. ITS CHANNEL—Farty WHICH LINKS US, IN THIS FEL- 
LOWSHIP, To Gop, V. vv. 1-12, and so 

1. Makes love possible, vv. 1-3. 

2. Gives victory over the world, vv. 4-5. 

3. Trusts God and accepts his testimony concerning his Son— 
which is that he came by water (at baptism) and by blood 
(in death), and through that death becomes the Bearer 
of life to us, vv. 6-11.* 

4. Links us to the Source of life and so puts us into possession 
of eternal life, v. 12. 

D. CONCLUSION, v. 18-21. 

1. Aim re-stated—that they may have assurance in heart as 
to their own possession of eternal life, and confidence in 
intercessory prayer, vv. 13-17. 

2. Resumé—righteousness, (vv. 18-19) truth and life, (v. 20) 
now regarded as the sum of knowledge. 

3. Warning against idolatry, v. 21. 


THE CANON IN THE TIME OF SAMUEL. WAS 
THERE ONE? 


PROFESSOR C. K. CRAWFORD, D. D., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A consideration of this question is the contribution that I have 
been asked to make to the series of articles that have appeared 
in THe Brere StupeEn?t during the last few months in which 
have been discussed various phases of the books of Samuel. The 
question itself is very simple and the issue that it presents is most 
clear. In the nature of the case no part of the third division of 
the Old Testament Canon, which is technically known as “The 
Hagiographa,” could have been in existence in the time of Samuel, 
unless the book of Job be an exception. ‘The same is true of the 
second division or ‘“The Prophets,” with the exceptions of Joshua, 
Judges and Ruth. Now, while these four books may have been 
regarded by Samuel and his contemporaries as forming, in part, 


*N. B.—In v. 10 we should read €v auTo, referring to God. If we believe, 
we have a witness in God himself that we have eternal life; for God the Spirit 
says so expressly through these inspired men, and we to-day have his declara- 
tions in their writings. 
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what in later phraseology came to be known as ““I‘he Canon,” 
still there is not sufficient evidence to warrant us in affirming that 
such was the case. So the only answer that can be made to the 
question: Was there a Canon in the time of Samuel? is: If so it 
could only have been the Pentateuch or at best the Hexateuch. 
But just here is where the battle is joined. If, as I believe, Moses 
wrote the first five books of the Bible practically as we now have 
them, then we must conclude, although there are difficulties in the 
way, that these books were regarded by Samuel as the authorita- 
tive Word of God; but if, on the other hand, those are correct 
who claim that the Pentateuch represents the gradual development 
of the religion of Israel during a thousand years, and that it did 
not receive its present form until after the Babylonian Captivity, 
then there was no Canon in the time of Samuel unless we wish 
so to designate the Decalogue and the ‘Books of the Covenant.” 
Which of these positions is the correct one? This is just what 
the religious world is now engaged in trying to settle; and the 
answer we make is by no means unimportant, as, in my opinion, 
we cannot accept the late origin of the Pentateuch, and yet main- 
tain our belief in an infallible Bible and an infallible Christ. In 
this article I shall endeavor to state briefly the present status of 
the question, as resulting from the arguments founded upon, 
1st. The internal evidence of the Pentateuch itself, as to its author- 
ship; 2d. The evidence obtainable from the books of Samuel 
as to whether or not the Pentateuch was recognized as authorita- 
tive, and 3d. The general trend of the Biblical teachings. 


I. THe PENTATEUCH. 


Beginning then with the Pentateuch the question is: Does the 
internal evidence justify the conclusion that it was written by 
Moses or not? Whole libraries have been written in answering 
this question, which notwithstanding is yet an open one. While 
I believe in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, I wish to 
admit frankly, that I recognize the fact that the time has long 
since passed, when any scholar can afford to rely, either upon 
dogmatic assertion or ridicule, to answer the arguments of those 
who do not so believe. Close critical work is required; argu- 
ment must be met with argument, and fact with fact; and when 
this is done, [ do not believe that our contention will have been 
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disproved. The net results of this work, as presented by the 
radical higher critics, are about as follows: The Hexateuch— 
for as Joshua presents the same literary characteristics as the first 
five books, it must be regarded as having originated in the same 
way—contains two general classes of writings: the Historical 
and the Legal. The two principal historical writers are known 
as J and E;; and the two principal legal writers as Pand D. The 
latter two, however, have also a good deal of historical material, 
since it was necessary to place their law codes in a frame work of 
history. Of these four writers J and FE, are the older, belonging 
to the 9th or 8th centuries B. C., and were combined first into 
a continuous historical narrative, known as JE. Up to this time 
the written code of laws was confined to the Decalogue, and to 
the two Books of the Covenant, the Greater being contained in 
Exodus xx. 22-xxiii. 838; and the Less being found in Exodus 
Xxxiv. 12-28. These documents many are willing to assign to 
the Mosaic age, or even to allow that they may have been written 
by Moses himself. In the time of Josiah, or about 621 B. C., 
the Book of the Law was discovered in the temple by Hilkiah, 
as recorded in the 34th chapter of 2 Chron. ‘This was no other 
than the Book which we know as Deuteronomy, the greater 
part of which is taken up with what the critics call ““The People’s 
Code.” This was designed for popular use and covered many 
questions which the shorter books of the Covenant did not touch. 
In accordance with the literary and ethical ideas of the times it 
was represented as being of Mosaic origin in order to give it the 
authority due to age and to its supposed illustrious author. To do 
this a certain framework of history was a necessity; and so the 
writings of D, as the author of Deuteronomy is designated, 
though his writings or those of his “school” also appear in other 
books, deal both with history and law. Some time during the 
Exile, while the ritual of worship and the priestly order were 
being rapidly developed, this body of writings was combined with 
the previously existing JE, forming JED, which comprised the 
greater part of the historical material of the Hexateuch as we 
now have it, together with the Decalogue, the Covenant Codes 
and the People’s Code, which last is found in Deut. xii.-xxvi. 
During the Exile, the Holiness Code, Lev. xvii.-xxvi., was devel- 
oped and committed to writing for the benefit of the priests, as 
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D or the People’s Code had previously been for the benefit of the 
masses. ‘This again demanded a framework of history in order 
to give it the proper setting; and so we find the writings of P, 
as the priestly writer is known, or of his “school” scattered all 
through the Hexateuch. 

All these various writings, after repeated corrections and 
amendments, were finally combined into the Hexateuch some time 
after the Babylonian Captivity, probably by Ezra. As the whole 
had its beginning with Moses, and as he was the recognized 
founder of the nation, it was attributed to him and soon came to 
be recognized as emanating from him alone. 

I have taken the time to give this comparatively new conception 
of the origin of the Pentateuch because even yet the majority 
of Bible students, in the popular sense, are not familiar with it. 
I am free to admit that the critics make out a very plausible case, 
and one that must be met and reckoned with. I do not feel, how- 
ever, that the arguments founded upon the internal evidence in 
favor of the gradual development of the Pentateuch are any 
stronger or even as strong as those in favor of its Mosaic author- 
ship, with minor later additions. So upon this point 1 am pre- 
pared not alone to deny defeat, but even to affirm that we are 
not at any disadvantage in the debate. 


II. Tur Booxs oF SAMUEL. 


But what evidence can we derive from the Books of Samuel 
themselves to aid us in deciding the question as to whether or not 
the Pentateuch was then regarded as the authoritative Word of 
God? The task would be comparatively simple if we were al- 
lowed to take the books at their face value; but such is not the 
case, for the critics insist that the line of demarkation must be 
clearly drawn between the facts themselves and the record of 
those facts. This principle is perfectly correct in itself, and from 
it, just here, arise two very interesting questions. (1) Can these 
statements, which seem to point to the recognition of the Penta- 
teuch at this time be relied upon as historically accurate; or are 
they merely the local coloring of the age of the writers, some two 
or three centuries later than the events described, consciously or 
unconsciously thrown back into the age of Samuel? (2) After 
it has been decided whether such statements are historically ac- 
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curate or are merely anachronisms, the further question arises: 
Do these statements necessarily imply that the Pentateuch as a 
whole was in existence, as we believe, or that it existed, merely 
in embryo, as already explained? 

This brings up the whole question of the authorship and date 
of the Books of Samuel. ‘Here again according to the critics the 
Redactor has been at work. Originally there were two very dis- 
tinct documents containing many contradictory statements. The 
older of these, belonging to that school of writers who used Je- 
hovah as the divine name, is, as in the Hexateuch, designated as 
J. This document probably belongs to the 9th century. A later 
document, whose author used Elohim as the name of God, was 
composed toward the close of the 8th or the beginning of the 7th 
century. ‘The Redactor or Editor combined these two into one 
at some time prior to 621, B. C., or the finding of that Book of 
the Law, which the critics tell us was our Book of Deuteronomy. 
After the publication, as we would say, of Deuteronomy or The 
People’s Code, with its historic setting, still another Editor com- 
bined with the pre-existing JE certain Deuteronomic elements, so 
that the final result may be expressed as: Samuel=RJE+RD? 
This would bring the date of the appearance of the books as we 
now have them down to about the time of the Babylonian Captiv- 
ity. 

These books form one of the principal strongholds of the radical 
critics as they claim that, even after the elimination of all mis- 
takes and intentional misrepresentations on the part of the later 
writers, made in order to give their productions the appearance 
of antiquity, still the manners and customs not only of the people, 
but even of Samuel and David themselves, are such as to utterly 
preclude the possibility of the legislation of the Pentateuch being 
known. For example, take the single case of Samuel offering 
sacrifice. ‘This, as a reformer and the official representative of 
Jehovah, it is argued, he never would have done, not being a 
priest, if the Priest Code, which strenuously forbade the offering 
of sacrifice by any not a priest, had at that time been in existence. 

Again the limits of my space precludes the possibility of at- 
tempting to give, even in outline, the arguments for or against 
this general position. _ Personally 1 think that if it were allow- 
able to take these histories and view them as merely human pro- 
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ductions, written as were any other histories, it would then be 
possible for us to grant more deference to the theories of the 
critics, than we are able to do, as believers in a supernaturally 
revealed religion. Here again I maintain that every argument 
against the recognition of the Pentateuch by Samuel may be met 
with one, equally as good or better, in favor of it. So even here 
in the recognized stronghold of the enemy, Ido not feel that we 
are at all in distress. 


Ill. THe GENERAL TREND OF THE BIBLICAL TEACHINGS. 


But when we come to consider the general trend of the Biblical 
teachings, I think the doctrine of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch becomes impregnable. The importance of this line 
of argument is derived from the fact that it is practically the first 
Mosaic test of prophecy, the full text of which is found in Deut. 
xiii. 1-5. The substance of this test is fidelity to Jehovah, as he 
has revealed himself. Moses supposes that a prophet might come 
to the people and endeavor to draw them away from their alle- 
giance to Jehovah, and even enforce his arguments by miraculous 
signs and wonders. Yet if his teaching led away from the re- 
vealed Jehovah it was to be rejected and the prophet himself put 
to death. This principle I believe to be the true test of canonicity 
to-day. Has Ecclesiastes, for example, a right to a place in the 
Canon? What is to decide? This principle and this only. If 
its teachings are in accord with the general trend of divine revela- 
tion, as I believe they are, then it is entitled to a place in the Canon, 
but if not, then it should be omitted. 

Now apply this principle to the question before us, and it 
amounts to this: Is this theory of the naturalistic development 
of the Pentateuch, with all of its unintentional inaccuracies and 
mistakes, along with its wilful misrepresentations, in accord with 
the general trend of God’s revelation of himself to man? ‘To 
put it a little differently: Take the Bible as a whole, as a completed 
and finished supernatural revelation, and does this view of the 
origin of the Pentateuch fit in nicely as the initial step in revela- 
tion ? 

Each will answer this question, of course, in accord with his 
own peculiar beliefs. If we are rationalists; if we discard the 
element of the supernatural in practice, even though we might 
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be ready to admit of its possibility in theory; if we believe that 
the Bible only contains the Word of God, which must be dug 
out of a mass of rubbish, as diamonds from the bowels of the 
earth; if we believe in a fallible Bible and in a fallible Christ; 
then we may logically place the Pentateuch subsequent to the 
Captivity and affirm that the only writings recognized as authori- 
tative in the age of Samuel, were the Decalogue and the Books 
_ of the Covenant. But on the other hand, if we believe that God, 
gradually to be sure, but none the less authoritatively and infalli- 
bly, revealed himself to man; if we believe that: “The prophecy 
came not in the old time by the will of man: but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost;” if we believe that 
the Savior himself was not so limited by his humanity as to pre- 
vent him from being an authoritative teacher on this subject; 
and last of all, if we believe that the Bible, as the product of the 
one Holy Spirit, though operating through many agents, is the 
authoritative Word of God; then it seems to me that we must 
recognize the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, as the basis 
of the whole divine revelation. [I am well aware that these state- 
ments may seem to give cause for the accusation of coming to 
the Bible with a preconceived opinion as to the facts, instead of 
with an open mind in order to discover them, whatever they may 
be. In reply I would simply say that what knowledge I possess 
renders this attitude unavoidable. The wonderful unity of the 
Bible; the results it has accomplished; the attacks it has with- 
stood; all these convince me that it is the supernaturally revealed 
Word of God, and not a naturalistic development in which the 
chaff must be separated from the wheat. 

This I understand to be the teaching of Christ and the New 
Testament writers with regard to the Old Testament; and so, 
because of my reverence for the authority of Christ, because of 
my belief in the inspiration of the Biblical writers, and finally, 
because, as I understand the phenomena this view fulfils the 
Mosaic test of prophecy, I accept the essentially Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch and believe that it was recognized in the time 
of Samuel, as the authoritative Word of God. 


JAMES’ DOCTRINE OF THE LAW WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


REV. D. N. YARBRO, SMYRNA, TENN. 


The Epistle of James is peculiar in the point of view from which 
it is written. ‘That we ascertain this point of view is indispensa- 
ble in the study of the epistle. The epistle is exclusively ethical 
in design, and as nearly ethical in fact as possible. It is not doc- 
trinal any more than all religious truth is doctrinal, that is, it has a 
sound doctrinal basis. Nor is it polemical in any strict sense of 
the term. None of the great doctrines of grace are expounded, 
defended, or even stated. God doés not appear as the God of the 
covenant. The atonement is not referred to. “Christ”? occurs 
only twice, and then incidentally in connection with “Lord.” In 
the one case he is ‘‘Christ’’ to be served, and in the other case he is 
a teacher of precepts whose chief characteristic is glory. But, on 
the contrary, “the Lord,” the one who is to be honored by lives of 
obedient service, appears constantly. The Holy Spirit is not so 
much as named; unless it be in that doubtful passage, iv. 5. But 
even there the teaching is ethical. The “righteousness” of God is 
not “the righteousness of Christ imputed to us and received by 
faith alone,” but it is that righteousness which results from the 
cleansing of the hands and purifying of the heart. It is called 
“of God” because it meets the approval of God. Faith is, for the 
most part, a living principle inseparable from its fruit—good 
works. Repentance is not set forth as “repentance unto life,” but 
as the practical, sincere reformation on part of Christians tem- 
porarily estranged from the favor of God; a repentance to which 
any Christian is liable, and which all must frequently exercise. 
Salvation is referred to, not for the purpose of showing how it is 
to be obtained, but to show what kind of a life evidences the pres- 
ence of saving grace. 

Thus, we see, that references to the doctrines of grace are inci- 
dental, and are all made for ethical purposes. 

So much for the negative evidences of the ethical design of the 
epistle. The positive evidence need not be adduced formally. It 
will appear as we proceed. 
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We conclude, then, that James, presupposing the doctrines of 
grace, and presupposing the possession of salvation, seeks to 
enforce upon those to whom he writes the performance of the 
practical duties of the Christian life. 

Bearing in mind that the enforcement of Christian ethics is 
James’ aim, let us inquire: What is James’ doctrine of the law? 

James is not. an antinomian. No antinomian could say, “Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law,,and yet stumble in one point, 
shall be guilty of all.” Neither is he a legalist. No legalist 
could find perfection in a law of liberty. We must locate James 
between these two extremes. 

Even a casual reader cannot fail to discover James’ dependence 
upon the sermon on the mount; in fact, the ethics of the two are 
identical. This discovery, however, is to be used as an illustra- 
tion only. We must not turn away from James to find his ethics 
in the sermon on the mount. 

There are two pivotal, or key-note, passages which, properly 
understood, will give us James’ conception of the law. ‘The first 
of these is i. 25. “He that looketh into the perfect law, the law 
of liberty, and continueth, . . . . shall be blessed in his doing.” 
The context with which we are concerned in the interpretation of 
this passage begins at verse 19. The leading thought of the pass- 
age is “the righteousness of God.” As has been said, this is that 
subjective righteousness which God approves. ‘This, we are told 
(v. 21), is attained by putting away all moral defilement, one 
specific and aggravated form of which is malice, and by receiving 
the implanted word which is able to save the soul. The teaching 
here is ethical, because the righteousness of God, the object to be 
attained is ethical. Christians are addressed. The putting away 
of filthiness and malice, the negative work of righteousness, is not 
that repentance which is unto life, but that cleansing and reform- 
ing of the life which all Christians constantly have to be about. 
And this is preparatory to receiving the implanted word—the 
positive work of righteousness. Here the ethical comes out 
strongly. They were to receive (i. e., to hear with the inner hear- 
ing, to learn), in meekness, the implanted word. This is not that 
first reception of the word, as Jno. v. 24, which is conversion, but 
the implanted word, i. e., as to its nature, or character, it is the 
“rooted”: word—when received it roots itself in the heart; and as 
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to how it is received, it is the planted word—placed there by in- 
struction which Sé€acOe necessarily presupposes. True it is 
called a word which is able to save the soul, but the conception of 
salvation here is not the single act of being transformed from 
death unto life, but it is viewed as a process—a deliverance from 
sin and a growth in holiness. This constitutes the righteousness 
which God approves. : 

The following vs. 22-24, confirm this view. They are an elabo- 
ration of 21. In them a graphic figure is used. The unfruitful 
hearer is compared to a man standing before a mirror beholding 
his natural face. As soon as he turns away, he forgets the ap- 
pearance of his own features. The thing to be received (21), to 
be obeyed (23), is the “Word,” which, of course, is the gospel. 
The figure of the mirror looks in two directions. While illus- 
trating 21, it is carried over and completed in 25, thus connecting 
25 with 21, and giving to it the same subject; namely, the right- 
eousness which God approves. ‘This appears not only from the 
passage as a whole, but the 6€ of 25 makes it conclusive. Aé 
marks a contrast and makes an application of what precedes. 
Ilapax’mt@ (to look into) corresponds to Katavdw (to behold) of 
v. 23. Literally it means to stoop over in order to see with a 
careful, scrutinizing gaze. Here it means that careful, inner 
receiving which does not deceive, but gives an accurate knowledge 
of the heart as the mirror does of the face. What he thus places 
his reader before, what he measures him by, is “‘the perfect law.” 
It is further called “the law of liberty.’’ A law which does not 
exact obedience by compulsion nor accept a slavish legalism, but 
which has for its fulfillment an obedience which springs from a 
free and willing soul. 

What, then, is James’ conception of the law as derived from 
this passage? In the light of this context, in the light of the fact 
that the object to be attained is that subjective righteousness 
which God will approve, and that looking into the perfect law of 
liberty is the same thing as receiving the implanted word, which 
is evidently the gospel; we conclude that James’ “perfect law of 
liberty” is itself the gospel; but not the gospel in the sense of the 
atonement, but the gospel as the rule of life—not, however, as a 
collection of precepts to be outwardly observed, but as a spiritual 
rule by which a spiritual life is to be ordered. 
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That this is the true exegesis, is established beyond a doubt by 
the second pivotal passage, ii. 8-10. “‘If ye fulfil the royal law 
according to the Scripture, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy 
self,’ ye do well: but, &c.” “If ye fulfil;”’ téAevte, make complete 
by conforming to its demands.*. The thought is that the law is 
incomplete, has not fulfilled its mission without the obedience of 
man. To make complete, to terminate the divine purpose of the 
law in its ethical relations (for we have seen that James is dealing 
exclusively with ethical relations), must mean the sanctification of 
the believer. Consequently the law cannot be a collection of 
naked precepts, but must be a great spiritual principle. 

“The royal law,’ Bactdccov is the word used,—the kingly, the 
chief, the first of the commandments. Jesus said it was second, 
but James is emphasizing human relations so much that he puts it 
first. It is first,—fundamental, in that department of ethics which 
he is treating in this connection; namely, human relations. “Now 
if you fulfil this royal law, well and good; but if you have respect 
of persons, you commit sin.” This very royal law convicts you 
of transgression. 

Furthermore, the royal law, “thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thy self,” is not regarded as a single precept. It is not only com- 
prehensive in its nature, but in the design of the writer it stands 
for that whole class of which it is naturally the representative; 
namely, all of man’s duties to his fellow men. This is made clear 
by v.10. “Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet stumble 
in one point, he is becomes guilty of all.” Having respect of 
persons (9) is to stumble in one point. Now if a man render 
perfect obedience to all the rest of the law—not mere external 
obedience, but perfect spiritual obedience, and yet stumble at one 
point, e. g., practice policy, he transgresses the whole law. For 
the law is a spiritual unite, it came from one Person. “For 
(yap), v. 11, he who said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do 
not kill.” “One is the lawgiver” (iv. 12). Hence the law can- 
not be obeyed in parts; it must be obeyed in the whole, since it is 
the expression of one will. If you keep the seventh command- 
ment, and break the sixth, you are not only guilty of the seventh 
also, but of the whole law. For the law is not a series of isolated 
precepts which may be observed separately by external conformity, 
or even by true obedience. But the law is a unity of spiritual 
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principles. Upon no other ground could James say that stum- 
bling at one point incurs guilt of the whole law. 

In mentioning specific commandments, James does not mean to 
refer to the decalogue as such, nor to the moral law as distin- 
guished from the Mosaic law. «These distinctions are ignored. 
He sees one grand, spiritual system of law—the will of God. He 
refers to specific commandments to illustrate his conception of the 
law as a grand, spiritual principle, demanding a free, willing 
obedience in spirit and in truth; and not a collection of isolated 
precepts. ‘Thus we arrive at the same conclusion reached by our 
study of i. 25, where “the perfect law of liberty” was seen to be 
the gospel viewed as a spiritual rule by which a spiritual life is to 
be ordered. Here also (v. 12), as in the former passage, the law 
is called a “law of liberty’ which identifies the thought of both 
passages. 

James’ conception of the law is the highest possible. He does 
not descend to the level of his readers and quibble about this or 
that external precept, but with true, spiritual insight he sees under- 
neath all dispensations of law the true, spiritual law of perfect 
freedom, emanating from the will of God in a dispensation of 
grace. This is no new conception. He added no new contribu- 
tion to the common faith. It is but an echo of the most beautiful 
part of the most beautiful psalm: “The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul.” Again, it is heard in the voice of 
Jesus among the hills of Galilee: “Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

It may be asked, does James set forth obedience to this perfect 
law of liberty as the ground of salvation? No; else all would be 
lost, even he himself; for “in many things we all stumble’— 
mratopev (iii. 2) ; the same word that is used in ii. 10, where guilt 
is incurred by stumbling. The great stress which he places upon 
obedience is explained by the writer’s point of view which is 
exclusively ethical. Obedience to the law is the necessary fruit 
of the Christian life spontaneously responding to the law of per- 
fect spiritual freedom. 

It is not just to say that either James’ conception of the law, or 
his strong ethical teaching was due to any peculiar training or 
mental bias. Neither is it just to say that he knew no other con- 
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ceptions, i. e., that he knew nothing of the doctrines of grace. A 
sufficient explanation is found in the point of view and purpose of 
the epistle. 

Instead of there being a conflict between James and Paul, they 
are as harmonious as truth itself. James was talking about 
sanctification with the human element well in the foreground. 
Paul was talking about justification. Instead of James being a 
bundle of straw, it is the most powerful treatise on Christian 
ethics in all apostolic literature. It is just such straw as was fed 
to the multitudes upon the mountain in Galilee by the great 
Teacher himself. 

Every pastor should take his people through the epistle of 
James, either by a series of well connected sermons, or by a course 
of expository lectures. 


AN EXERCISE IN STYLE. 
REV. HENRY C. THOMSON, D. D., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


We will take the account of the flood in Genesis, chaps. vi.-ix., 
and look for some plain indication of style. Without deep re- 
search we find on the surface of the narrative words and phrases 
that are often repeated. 

As a preliminary, we will give a glance backward. In the first 
five chapters of Genesis, the words earth and ground are fre- 
quently repeated. arth occurs in them twenty-seven times, 
besides the four times it is translated land; and ground fifteen 
times, and the expression beasts of the field five times. It seems 
that the words earth and ground are introduced in every place 
where they can be; and in ten places the word earth is used where 
it might have been omitted without any loss to the meaning. 

We will, therefore, examine the story of the flood and see 
whether these favorite words prevail in it. Sure enough, earth 
occurs therein forty-eight times (and once Jand), and ground nine 
times. ‘Thus in the ninety-seven verses of these four chapters, 
these two words appear fifty-eight times; and on examination, we 
find that in at least forty places they might have been entirely 
omitted without affecting the sense of the passage. As an ex- 


he 
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ample, take the first occurrence in vi. 1: “Men began to multiply 
on the face of the ground.” Here the phrase, “on the face of the 
ground” is not necessary. Where else could they multiply ? 

When a writer uses a word or phrase three times as often as is 
necessary, as appears here, it is a pet phrase with him, and is a 
characteristic of his peculiar style. 

Now, let us apply this test of style to the two documents con- 
taining the flood story, contributed by different writers, and woven 


_ together by redactors to form the narrative as it appears in Gene- 


sis, according to the theory of the critics as given by Dr. Bacon in 
his “Genesis of Genesis,” pp. 109-115. 

It immediately appears that the writers he calls J’ and P*, and 
all the different redactors, use these words with like frequency. 
Dr. Bacon gives the documents separately. In pp. 319-322, P? 
uses these expressions thirty-three times, of which twenty-five 
could have been spared; and in pp. 343-347, J’ employs them 
twenty-one times, of which sixteen are unnecessary. Neither of 
them uses either expression to the exclusion of the other, but each 
of them uses both indiscriminately. 

This constant use of these words, earth and ground, in almost 
every place where it is possible to insert them, is a striking phe- 
nomenon, and is undeniably a distinguishing mark of style. 
Other writers do not repeat them so often, even when writing 
about the Deluge. 

The Cuneiform Flood-story, as given by Dr. Bacon below the 
text of J? in pp. 343-347, will illustrate this. In it the word land 
is used six times, earth twice, and “cattle or beasts of the feld” 
four times. In every case these words are required to complete 
the sense of the passage, and none are added superfluously. The 
Semitic language, therefore, does not require them any more than 
the English. 

In Lenormant’s “Beginnings of History,” pp. 387-389, the 
Chaldean account of the Deluge by Berosus uses the word earth 
twice, ground once and country once, only where they are neces- 
sary to the sense. ‘The extract of the same by Abydenus, pp. 
389-390, has only the word country once. Lenormant also gives 
a translation of the Chaldeo-Babylonian account of the Deluge in 
pp. 392-400, with results similar to those given by Dr. Bacon. 
None of the words referred to are used unnecessarily. 
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The Indian account of the fldbd, translated by Max Miiller 
(ibid. pp. 421-422), makes no mention of either of these words. 

In short, there is no other account of the flood that has this 
peculiarity in any language, ancient or modern. We venture to 
affirm that if fifty different men were to describe the Deluge in 
their own words, be it in ancient or modern times, and in any 
language, not one of them would develop a penchant for the repe- 
tition of the words earth and ground, as they are found in the first 
nine chapters of Genesis, in sentences where they add nothing to 
the sense. Here they are as clearly a note of individual style as 
the word immediately is in St. Mark, or the words love, life and 
light, are in St. John. 

It is also worth mentioning that in these four chapters, Gen. 
vi.-ix., the learned critics have discovered and indicated fourteen 
additions or interpolations by the hands of one or more redactors, 
and that in six of them these particular words are found: earth 
four times, and ground twice. 

Now it is exceedingly strange that both J’, who is supposed to 
have written about 700 B. C., and P’, supposed to live about 450 
B. C., and the redactors also, should aLL have this same pro- 
nounced peculiarity of style. ; 

It would be wrong for us to suppose that the redactor was the 
guilty man who sowed these words broadcast in both the older 
documents he wove together, as well as in his own additions, for, 
besides the absence of any conceivable motive for doing so, such 
interpolations as these, if made by him, would have been detected 
long ago by our learned critics, and would have been indicated, 
as his other additions are, in the smallest type, or in the latest 
colors. On the contrary, the critics recognize that these tell-tale 
words are genuine parts of the two original documents, and also 
of the redactor’s short additions. 

They must be satisfactorily accounted for, however, and but one 
solution of the difficulty can be given, which is as follows: 1. That 
these four chapters, Gen. vi.-ix., were originally written by one 
author, who was singularly disposed to use these words, earth and 
ground, wherever he could insert them. 

2. That the same author wrote also the five preceding chapters 
of Genesis, since they have the same peculiarity of style. 

3. That consequently, the analysis of these chapters into differ- 
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ent documents, attributed to different authors in different ages, 
however ingenious and learned, is mistaken. 


RECENT BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS.* 
PROFESSOR W. M. M’PHEETERS, D. D., COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The discriminating reader will be well repaid by a careful 
examination of Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School, a 
product of the joint authorship of Professors Burton and 
Mathews of the University of Chicago. To mention its source 
ought of itself to be sufficient to put the reader on notice against 
perusing this instructive brochure with his mouth open and his 
eyes shut. I am sure the authors themselves do not desire such a 
reading. They “speak as unto wise men,” and we are ourselves 
to judge what they say. The topic with which they deal is timely. 
The Sabbath School is here to stay. It will prove either a rich 
blessing or a sore bane. We cannot afford to assume towards it 
either a negative or a passive attitude. This volume among other 
things discusses “The Purpose of the Sunday School;” “The 
Teacher as a Student; “The Influence of the Teacher’s Study 
upon Himself ;” “The Basis of Authority in Teaching ;” ““How to 
Induce a Pupil to Study;” “The Pastor as a Teacher of ‘l'each- 
ers;’” “The Requirements of a Graded School;” ‘“[he Construc- 
tion of a Graded Curriculum;”’ “Examinations in the Sunday 
School ;” “The Organization of the Graded School,” &c. The 
authors are not mere theorists, but have themselves been engaged 
for a long time in Sabbath School work. The most serious vices 
of the book are wrong views as to “revelation” and as to the true 
nature and function of “historical interpretation.” These, to be 
sure, are grave defects and greatly mar an otherwise valuable 
study. 

The embarrassments to which “historical interpretation,” 
“falsely so-called,’ may lead, are strikingly illustrated in “Pract- 
cal Theology,” an essay contributed to the Decennial Publications 
of the Unversity of Chicago, by Professor Gerald Birney Smith. 
Professor Smith points out very clearly the chasm that a radical 


* For fuller information as to publishers, prices, etc., see p. 365. 
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rationalistic criticism has dug between the Bible and the religious 
needs of the soul. The question is how to bridge this chasm. Of 
one thing we may be certain namely, that it was easier—and that 
for many reasons—to open this gulf than it will be to close it. 
Very pleasant reading is Professor Galusha Anderson’s contribu- 
tion to these Decenmial Publications. Its title is The Elements of 
Chrysostom’s Power as a Preacher. ‘Those interested in Christian 
art will also find Professor Franklin Johnson’s Have We the Like- 
ness of Christ?—belonging to the same series—a carefully 
wrought out and convincing refutation of Sir Wyke Bayliss’ Rex 
Regum, which maintains the affirmative of the above question. 
More elaborate than those just mentioned, is Dr. Allan Hoben’s 
The Virgin Birth. “This essay aims to trace the history and use 
of the story of the virgin birth of Jesus in the ante-Nicene Christ- 
ian literature.” Ihave not found time to give Dr. Hoben’s paper 
such a careful examination as it doubtless deserves. It is, how- 
ever, important mainly as evincing the truth of the proverb facilis 
descensus Averm. Down-grade movements never retrograde, 
and the sooner they reach “the bitter end” the better for all con- 
cerned. 

The venerable Principal G. C. M. Douglas’ Samuel and His Age 
is an effort to solve the problems which the radical criticism has 
raised in reference to the Books of Samuel. It is written with 
information, candor and great kindliness of spirit: and will be 
found to contain the fruit of much patient study and not a few 
helpful suggestions. His comparison of Samuel with Moses is 
itself an answer at large to much recent criticism. Belonging also 
to the field of exegetical literature, though to the New Testament 
department of it, are two interesting and helpful little treatises, 
The Teachings of the Lord Jesus, by Rev. W. S. Bean, D. D., and 
The Teachings of Jesus Concerning His Own Mission, by Profes- 
sor Frank Hugh Foster, D. D. Both are intended for popular 
use. ‘T‘he latter especially, being fuller than Dr. Bean’s discus- 
sion, might be very profitably made the basis for the work of a 
Bible class. 

In the field of New Testament apologetics and criticism Dr. 
Parke P. Flournoy’s New Light on the New Testament furnishes 
in very readable form a carefully digested account of the way in 
which a number of recent discoveries have tended to confirm the 
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genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels. 

Dr. John A. W. Haas and Professor Ferdinand 8. Schenck, 
D. D., the former of the Lutheran and the latter of the Reformed 
Church, has each presented us with a valuable little manual. Dr. 
Haas writes on Biblical Criticism: and gives us “a brief discussion 
of its history, principles and methods.” It contains so much that 
is commendable that one wishes that Dr. Haas could have 
made it fuller and more complete. As it is, it will serve an excel- 
lent purpose in the case of those who have neither time nor taste 
for extended study of an extensive subject. Dr. Schenck has 
written on “Modern Practical Theology.” He is perhaps the 
first, at least among American writers, to embrace Pedagogy, 
Sociology and the English Bible under this elastic department. 
What he has to say on these subjects, however, may well engage 
the attention of those in the ministry and those looking to the 
ministry in our day. Personally I think that candidates should 
be introduced to pedagogy and sociology before entering on their 
Seminary course; or that ministers should acquire such informa- 
tion as they need on these points after leaving the Seminary. In 
any case what Dr. Schenck has said will be found worth reading. 
His book is small and not expensive. Another book that may be 
mentioned in this connection is The History and Use of Hymns 
and Hymn Tunes, by Professor David R. Breed, D. D., of Alle- 
gheny. ‘This also is intended as a contribution to Practical Theol- 
ogy and designed especially for ministers and candidates for the 
ministry. It deals, of course, with a most important branch of 
worship, and one in regard to which many of us need instruction 
and cultivation. The field is almost wholly new to me, but any 
one, | think, can see that Dr. Breed has done his work admirably 
well. Ofamore popular cast, is Dr. Louis F. Benson’s Studies of 
Familiar Hymns. “The book grew out of a series of six papers, 
expanding under encouragement to twenty-five, written for For- 
ward and The Wellspring, the admirable periodicals of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational publishing houses designed for 
young people and the family.” It should find its way into many a 
cultured Christian home—where it would be read with pleasure. 
Dr. John A. Broadus’ Harmony of the Gospels appears in a revised 
and enlarged edition (the seventh) under the competent editorship 
of Professor A. T. Robertson, D. D., of the Baptist Seminary, 
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Louisville, Ky. Among its valuable features, besides the foot- 
notes accompanying the text, are some sixty pages of “Notes on 
Special Points’ and “Appendices.” The “Notes” are by Dr. 
Robertson as are some of the “Appendices.” Thus enriched this 
“Harmony” has the promise of a prolonged career of usefulness. 

And what shall I say of The Religion of a Mature Mind, by 
Professor George Albert Coe, Ph. D., of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. One whom we all admire would, per- 
haps, call it a “delightfully wrongheaded’’ book. I must state 
frankly, that I have not read it through; for if Dr. A. B. David- 
son is correct and “grief has its rights,” doubtless other emotions 
are not without theirs also. But where I have examined it, 
its style is not only lucid and bright but dignified and strong. Its 
tone is buoyant and kindly. If at places it is also a trifle self- 
assured and self-assertive, this is not due to any offensive personal 
egotism in its author but rather to the fact that he has drunk in 
fully freely of our zeitgeist—which is as exhilarating as “laughing 
gas’ and not unlike that treacherous vapor in its fuddling effects. 
And it would have been nothing short of a marvel had Dr. Coe 
wholly escaped either. He has not escaped. Of this his chapter 
on ‘Modern Manhood” is sufficient evidence. Of this modern 
man he tells us with an iteration that of itself tends to beget scepti- 
cism that he has “‘ceased to be afraid;” that he does not “catch” 
his “breath at what may be;” that he has “gazed at nature face to 
face,” and that “that gaze has made him feel his own importance ;” 
that, having learned to generate steam and electricity for his own 
use, he feels possessed of “an almost demiurgic power;” that 
“he proposes to act from self-chosen notions of the meaning of 
life ;’ that he no longer feels ‘that we are pilgrims and strangers 
passing through a disagreeable country, because it contains the 
only road to a better,” but that he feels “more and more at home 
where” he is; that he is fixed in his purpose “to look within himstlf 


for his ‘must’ and his ‘ought;’” that he has outgrown, or is 
“outgrowing authority.” Such, in part, is Dr. Coe’s picture of 
“Modern Manhood.” fvery intelligent observer of things must 


admit that, as far as it goes, it is limned to the life. What puzzles 
the thoughtful and informed reader is to understand why Dr. Coe 
should have entitled his description “Modern Manhood.” Even 
a cursory examination of the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
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taments will, Iam sure, convince any one that the traits of charac- 
ter indicated above are in nowise peculiar to the modern man. 
Pharaoh, for instance, could have braved it with the stoutest- 
hearted of our moderns. What can they do more than imitate, 
and many of them very lamely at that, the spirit of his, “Who is 
Jehovah that I should obey him?” Who of them that “proposes 
to act from self chosen notions of the meaning of life,” and yet 
wishes to observe the forms of propriety, acts his part better than 
the “prodigal son,”’ when he said, “Father give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me?” Does Dr. Coe seriously imagine that 
the ancients as a body, whether they were pagans or professors of 
religion, felt that they were “strangers and pilgrims?” .A psalm- 
ist says of certain of his own day: 


“Their inward thought is, that their houses shall continue forever, 
And their dwelling places to all generations; 
They call their lands after their own names.”’ 


And as for the feeling that we are in possession of “an almost 
deniurgic power,” has Dr. Coe not read how one Nebuchadnezzar, 
as he was surveying Babylon from his royal palace said, “Is not 
this great Babylon which I have built for the royal dwelling place, 
by the might of my power and for the glory of my majesty?” 
Or has he never read in Isaiah’s taunt-dirge: 

‘‘And thou saidest in thine heart, 
I will ascend into heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God; 
And I will sit upon the mount of the congregation, in the uttermost parts of 
the North; 


I will ascend above the heights of the clouds: 
I will be like the Most High?”’ 


Our modern sense of self-importance and self-confidence has, per- 
haps, struck no higher, clearer, more well-sustained note than that. 

“The fact is that the type upon which what Dr. Coe calls 
“Modern Manhood” is built lacks the charm even of novelty. 
Unhappily not yet antiquated, it is nevertheless a type that meets 
us go we never so far back in the history of our race. And yet 
Dr. Coe is right, I regret to say, in the view that it is very much 
in evidence to-day. He is right, in a way, also in tracing the 
remarkable outburst of this ancient spirit in ““Modern Manhood” 
to such causes as “the growth of science and the diffusion of 
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knowledge;” “modern invention and the resulting extraordinary 
extension of man’s control over nature; “the growth of popular 
government”’ and, perhaps, also of “social consciousness,” pro- 
vided the latter term has any really intelligible meaning. * This is 
only spreading out im extenso, in plain prose-statement what 
another of a former day put tersely and in poetic form and figure 
when he said “Jehurun waxed fat and kicked.”” What Dr. Coe 
seems to have overlooked is that “Jehurun”’ is only doing to-day 
what he has always done under similar conditions. Prosperity, 
moreover, is always the occasional cause for this self-revelation of 
man. It does not produce but simply brings to concrete manifes- 
tation man’s sense of self-importance. It is not flattering, but 
nevertheless, it is true that man has never been able to stand the 
test of prosperity. It has invariably acted upon him as his first 
pair of pants donned at five or six years of age did upon a little lad 
I knew in former years. He astonished and mortified his dear 
mother, who to celebrate the event had taken him out to walk with 
her, by stopping in front of a livery stable, not far from his home, 
spreading out his legs so as to make his appearance as command- 
ing and impressive as possible, ramming both of his hands far 
down into his pants’ pockets, and swearing like a sailor. ‘That 
was “Modern Manhood” in embryo. And the breeches did it!! 
So small a thing does it require to engender the feeling of modern- 
ity. They did not of course beget the ancient spirit in the modern 
lad, but they brought to him a clear consciousness of his modern- 
ity—for modern is at best only a relative term, and even we only 
have a passing title to it—that demanded expression and found in 
it that crude way. The expression that this same spirit finds in 
Dr. Coe’s work is, to be sure, less crass and childish, but inherently 
no more rational and far less pardonable. One title that Profes- 
sor Harnack will always have to my respect is the penetration with 
which he sees through the intrinsic insufficiency and even hollow- 
ness of many of our boasted modern advantages and the withering 
scorn with which he consumes “the refuges of lies” that thought- 
less and shallow minds construct out of them. 

Dr. Coe’s discussion of “The Consciousness of Sin” is about 
what we might expect from the beginning he makes. ‘The man 
who looks within himself for his ‘musts’ and ‘oughts’” is not 
likely to be distressed with any pungent convictions of sin. Why 
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should he be? Nor is it to be expected that one occupying Dr. 
Coe’s standpoint should greatly trouble himself about what 
prophets, or apostles or even Christ has to say about sin. One, 
however, may be pardoned a mild feeling of something in addition 
to amazement to find Dr. Coe showing so little acquaintance with 
his “sources” or so little regard for them as to say: 


“Religion does not arise through a consciousness of guilt, . . 
nor did the teachings of Jesus give it this place of prominence. 
Not only was he silent concerning all the vast conception of a 
fallen race which forms the raison a’ étre of the ‘plan of salvation,’ 
but his direct practical teachings are not largely aimed at rescuing 
men from a consciousness of guilt.’’* 


This will be news to the readers of the Gospels. One wonders 
whence Dr. Coe derived his knowledge of the teachings of Jesus. 
Take Mark, for instance,—as that with many enjoys the pre-emi- 
nence of being the original gospel, or at least relatively the 
original—and do his statements sustain Dr. Coe? This is Mark’s 
sunumary of Jesus preaching: “The time is fulfilled, and the King- 
dom of God is at hand, repent ye, and believe in the gospel.’ + 
Imagine men who have no consciousness of guilt repenting! 
Imagine Jesus making repentance the center and substance of his 
preaching without aiming at rescuing men from a consciousness of 
guilt! Again we read: “And Jesus seeing their faith saith unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins are forgiven,’t and this before 
a word about bodily healing. Who was it that warned the Scribes 
and Pharisees against “an eternal sin” that “hath never forgive- 
ness?”§ What does Christ mean when he quotes Isaiah’s words: 
“But to them that are without all things are done in parables; that 
seeing they may see and not perceive; and hearing they may hear 
and not understand; lest haply they should turn again, and it 
should be forgiven them.”’* For “it’’—in this passage—some old 
copyist substituted “their sins.” He was simply a better exegete 
than copyist, that was all. According to this same evangelist it 
was at a very early stage of his ministry that Christ said to the 

* The Religion of a Mature Mind, p, 364. 

+ Mark. i. 15. 

} Ibid. ii. 5. 

ZIbid., iii., 29, 30. 

*Tbid. iv. 12. 
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cavilling Pharisees: “They that are whole have no need of a 
physician, but they that are sick: I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners.”+ But I forbear. 

Incidentally Dr. Coe says some things that are true and says 
them well. He ought however to change the title of his book 
and make it read “The Religion of the Carnal Mind.” And even 
then before he can hope to present our modern paganism at its 
best he will need to take a course either at Chicago or at Berlin. 

It is too much to hope, I suppose, that he and the other “sons of 
one Sceva a Jew,” of whom alas! we have so many, shall come to 
see that, while indirectly they reflect no little honor on Jesus by 
“adjuring”’ in his name, it is scarcely ethical to place on the market 
one’s own goods of questionable quality under another’s trade- 
mark. But, if even so obvious a proposition does not appeal to 
their ethical sense and standards may not one hope that their self- 
respect will sooner or later assert itself? With the experience of 
their prototypes to warn them, why should they court a similar 
fate? 


+ Ibid. ii. 17. g 
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The readers of THE 
The Codex = Brste SrupeNr have 
Hammurabi in been already made 
Translation. aware of the disco- 
very of the Hammurabi Code of 
Laws and of some of the bearings 
of this wonderful “find” on questions 
connected with the Bible. It is not 
yet two years since this document 
was found, and it is safe to say 
that hardly any other discovery in 
modern times has been so quickly 
and widely made known. At least 
three translations have already ap- 
peared: The first is by the learned 
Dominican Friar V. Scuerm, of the 
Ecole pratique des Hautes-Etudes at 
Paris, and is the ground work of the 
others. In this work the Text is 
beautifully reproduced by means of 
photogravure, and a transliteration of 
the Babylonian into Latin characters, 
with a translation into French is 
added, with a few notes. ‘Too much 
praise cannot be given to those who 
thus in so short a time after its dis- 
covery placed this important docu- 
ment at the disposal of the academic 
world. The second translation was 
that of Herr Huco WINCKLER, a 
teacher in the University of Berlin. 
In this the transliteration is lacking. 
But a few additional notes are added 
calling attention chiefly to resem- 
blances between these laws and those 
of the old Testament. A third trans- 
lation—into English—is by Prof. 
Jouns of Cambridge. He however 
gives only the laws proper, omitting 
for the present the introduction and 
conclusion, but promises us a larger 
work on the subject soon. 


Of course, these 
translations are, as 
might be expected, in 
many places only tentative, but it is 
to be regretted that the individual 
translators have not marked the 


Some Difficulties 
Of Translation. 


doubtful places in such a way that 
the unskilled reader might know 
what is sure and what is only prob- 
able or possible. For instance SCHEIL 
and JoHNs translate one word by 
“witness” (témoin) while WINCKLER 
renders “assessor”  (Beisitzer)—a 
very big difference from the legal 
standpoint. Another sign is rendered 
by Scurem and WINCKLER, “wife,” 
by Jouns on the contrary with 
“Votary” which gives a quite different 
picture of social life and of the 
religion of Babylon. In another case 
ScHem, translates “If any one has 
married a wife and has not deter- 
mined the bonds of this wife (et les 
obligations de cette femme w a pas 
fixé) this woman is not married,” 
WINCKLER translates “If any one 
takes a wife but does not make a 
contract with her, this woman is no 
wife.” The difference is small, but 
the presence of the two little words 
“with her’ would teach us a great 
deal concerning the status of woman 
in old Babylon, and this difference in 
translation and its importance has 
been pointed out by Prof. Coun of 
Zurich. Unfortunately however the 
original does not help us in this case, 
a literal translation being that of 
Prof. Jouns “has not laid down her 
bonds.” Whether the woman was an 
independent contracting party or not 
is not to be seen from this passage. 


It may be expected 
then, that we will 
< “soon have other and 
tions Appearing. otter translations of 
this Code. Prof. Friep. DernitzscH 
has been at work on it for the last 
year, and we may expect something 
from his learned pen; Prof. Jouns 
has promised us a larger work; and 
it is rumored that the Assyrian 
scholars of the University of Chicago 
will soon issue something on the sub- 


Certainty of 
Other Transla- 


CURRENT BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


ject, and of other works also we have 
seen some notice. 


To the readers of 


aed on 6 THE Bing Srupent 
eae the most interesting 
OntarE Jere- thing about this code 
mias. 


is probably its bear- 
ing on the Bible. This has been 
already dealt with in a scholarly man- 
ner in these columns and it is not our 
purpose to repeat what was there 
said. Other parts of the world too 
have not been backward in connect- 
ing the names Moses and Hammu- 
rabi, and doubtless soon a whole 
library of writings on the subject will 
be in existence. One of the first of 
these to come to hand was a 
pamphlet by Dr. JOHANNES JEREMIAS, 
a pastor in Saxony (some day our 
American ministers will do similar 
things) entitled “Moses and Hammu- 
rabi.’ Dr. JEREMIAS is one of a 
family of scholars, all of whom are 
interested in Christianity and more 
particularly in the bearing of As- 
syriology on the Old ‘Testament. 
The pamphlet to which we have 
referred brings one more laurel to 
their brows. His purpose is to give 
an outline of the laws and compare 
this with the Mosaic law. He gathers 
together first those laws that bear on 
marriage and inheritance, second, 
those dealing with private property, 
third, those corresponding to our cri- 
minal laws, and in the fourth place 
he deals with the Babylonian courts 
of justice. The rest of the pamphlet 
is devoted to a comparison of the 
two codes. 


Here we can only 


His Results, give very briefly a 
summary of his re- 
sults. He finds a striking resemblance 


between the code of Hammurabi and 
the covenant Code of Exod. xx. 22- 
xxiii. 33, and in tabulated form gives 
twenty-four laws which are similar. 
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These deal with the treatment of 
slaves, disobedience of children, rob- 
bery of various kinds, corporal injury, 
carelessness, property, fornication, 
seizure, and bribery. Besides these, 
Dr. JEREMIAS gives a list of twenty 
other passages in Lev. and Deut. 
which resemble passages in the Code 
of Hammurabi, and twenty more 
from Genesis, which he _ believes 
shows the two countries were partici- 
pants of the same culture. 


From this the author 
: turns to the contrasts. 
The Religion The Bible laws have 
Of the Code. not so much to say 
about mercantile affairs as the Baby- 
lonian Code, but the big contrast is in 
matters of ethics and religion. In 
these the Mosaic Code is far in ad- 
vance of the other. There is nothing 
to compare with “Thou shalt not 
covet” or the command to love one’s 
neighbor e. g. Ex. xxiii. 4 f. In the 
Bab. Code there is no sign of a sub- 
jective feeling of guilt, the idea of 
transgression as involving guilt be- 
fore God is not to be found. ‘There 
is not a single religious thought to be 
discovered in the whole law of 
Hammurabi in spite of its pious in- 
troduction and its pompous enumera- 
tion of all the Gods and_ their 
kingdoms, &c., &c. We cannot say 
no to this directly; but we can warn 
our readers against accepting as set- 
tled any statement concerning the 
Babylonian religion. We don’t ele- 
vate the religion of the Bible by 
crying others down. The religious 
literature of Babylonia has not yet 
been investigated as it deserves. 
One volume of important hymns, 
published from the Museum at Ber- 
lin in 1896, has not yet been trans- 
lated. At best Dr. JeREMIAS’ argu- 
ment is only from silence, and this 
is always dangerous. New texts are 
continually being poured out from 
the British Museum and elsewhere, 


Dr. Jeremias on 
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and scholars are becoming now alive 
to the fact that many questions of 
importance in the Old Testament 
cannot be settled till we know what 
Babylon has to say. Hence we may 
hope for more scholars in this 
field—may they be many and skilled! 
and for better discussions than have 
hitherto been possible of such ques- 
tions as the Babylonian idea of the 
deity, of sin, of forgiveness, &c., &c. 
But as yet let us walk warily. 


But to return to 
Revelation. Dr. Jeremias. The 

law was given by 
God to Moses. The Hammurabi 
Code was given to that monarch, 
according to his own _ statement, 
by the supreme judge Shamash, 


the sun god. Each claims to be a 
revelation from God (we would 
prefer the word inspiration). Are 


then both to be accepted or both . 


rejected—both to be treated alike. 
Dr. Jeremt1As handles the question, 
biassed of course, as all Christians 
are, in favor of the law of Moses. 
The Babylonian idea of revelation, 
he tells us, is rooted in the oriental 
idea that all that happens on earth is 
but a reflection of what happens 
in heaven. It is a necessary connec- 
tion. Man felt himself bound to the 
will of God but was not able to ap- 
propriate to himself this will by a 
free act of faith. ‘That is the differ- 
ence between the standpoint of the 
Codex Hammurabi and the Mosaic 
Code. ‘The objective proof however, 
that the Mosaic law was given by 
men filled with the divine spirit, is, 
according to Dr. Jeremtas, that such 
laws could not have been invented by 
the merely human mind (Unerfind- 
barkeit des Gesetzesinhalts). Among 
the laws of Hammurabi on the con- 
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trary there is not one that could not 
have been devised by some learned 
priest. We think Dr. Jeremtias’ ar- 
gument weak. Who is to tell what 
man could have invented, or could 
not have invented? Or must not he 
who declares a thing to be divine, be 
himself divine? As another German, 
Prof. Max MULLER, once wrote “the 
first question returns in all its sim- 
plicity: How can B. know that A. 
is inspired, if B. is not equally, or 
even more, inspired than A.?” In 
discussing the question of the inspi- 
ration of the Bible, we would rather 
call attention to him who is the centre 
of our Bible, and ask his opinion 
about the Old Testament. Such an 
appeal is called “unscientific” we 
know; but it is no more unscientific, 
than the divorce of the Old and New 
Testament is unchristian. 


In the last section, 
Moses and — Dr. Jeremias dis- 
Hammurabi- cusses the relation of 
these codes to each other. He does 
not believe it possible that the He- 
brews borrowed from Babylon. He 
believes they both go back to a com- 
mon tradition—namely, Arabian. 
Hammurabi was probably an Arab, 
Arabia and Babylon had long been 
connected by ties of trade, Moses had 
the Arab Jethro as his teacher. In 
support of this hypothesis he refers 
also to resemblances between some 
Hebrew and Minaean ritual terms. 
The last sentence of the pamphlet ex- 
presses a thought which is probably 
more widely spread than most are 
aware. “The idea, however, that 
Moses is a figure so far removed as 
to be historically intangible, is rather 
in need of renewed investigation.” 

Kerr D. MACMILLAN. 
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Culture, and Commercial Studies, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL, with required courses in the English Bible and elective 


courses in Presbyterian Doctrine and History. 
A HOME SCHOOL, limited in number, with special care over the social life of the pupil. 


A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL, offering young ladies courses equivalent to those given in 


male colleges. a - 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL, providing not only for the mental and moral training, but 
also for the bodily welfare of the pupils, by placing them under the constant care of a Lady 


Physician resident in the College. 


A WELL EQUIPPED SCHOOL, pure and delightful water from a carefully constructed = - 
Gistern, beautiful grounds, neatly furnished rooms, Gurney heaters, hot and cold water, bath 
vooms and closets on every floor, gas or electric tights, elegant parlors, studios, laboratories 


music rooms, fine auditorium, etc. 


For CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


EvupHEMIA McCurnrock, President. 


\Gaylord = 
_SPEEDY BINDER 


Syracuse, N. Y. t 
m= Stockton, Calif. : 
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DATE DUE 
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GAYLORD PRINTEDINU.S-A. 


